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BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, 


\ TALE, 


PART I. 


CukcERFULLY overlooking the waters of the 


Severn, as if taking pleasure in the beauty of its | 


site, and superior to the interested views usually 


BY MRS. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
GORE. 


| took the goods the gods provided gratis, but took 
| amazing care of them. The old-fashioned furni- 
ture bequeathed by her grandmother with her 
spacious house, was rubbed and scrubbed and bur- 
nished by her diligent hand-maidens, till it ac- 


arising from vicinity to a navigable river, stands quired a sort of ironical freshness, like the youthful 


the town of Apston, or the town we intend to call | 
_of her curious old china come to mischance, or the 


Apston ; an airy spot, and a rural: for not only 


are the gardens of the spreading suburbs fair to see, — 


and interspersed with what are called “ genteel | 
residences,” but, in summer time, a very fair crop | 
of grass makes its appearance in all but the Mar- 
ket Place. For Apston has only a single manu- 
factory, to balance against a considerable number 
of widows in easy circumstances, and light-footed 
single ladies. The tranquillity of the place ap- 
1 ars to possess an almost conventual charm for the 
ebler sex. 

No barracks, no manufacturing population, no 
© lliers or miners within distance, to shake with 
their insubordination the foundations of this peace- | 
ful city of refuge. 
ters in the sun,” pursue their work unmolested ; 
and the spinsters and widow ladies their whist, | 
without fear of an intruder more dangerous than 
Dr. Toddles, the meally-mouthed physician- -general 
of the neighbourhood, or old Mr. Mumbleton, the 
vicar. St. Ursula and her train might have set 
up their rest at Apston, without peril to their | 
eleven thousand reputations. 

Among the singlest of the single ladies, and re- | 
siding in ‘the house usually pointed out to strangers | 
as the best in the town, was Miss Lavinia Meade; 








“The spinsters and the knit- | 


airs of an old beau: and had the smallest particle 
smallest piece of her antique plate been missing, 
| the magistrates of Apston would have heard of it. 
| Her servants were charity girls, taken from the 
poor-house, to be drilled into a knowledge of their 
duties: and that their drilling did credit to the 
crabbed old lady, was avouched by the speckless- 


_ness of her floors and brilliancy of her andirons. 


Miss Lavinia was as good a housewife as though 
there had been any one to applaud or profit by her 
housewifery. But not a human being took plea- 
sure in the neatness and orderliness of her house, 
not even herself. 

It was, however, at least an object of envy. Not 
one among the whist-playing widows but “would 
| have been thankful to exchange her narrow lodg- 
ings for the roomy and commodious mansion of 
Miss Lavinia Meade; and whereas on the gala 
evenings devoted to receiving the thrones and do- 


minions of Apston, the Mayor and his deaf wife, 


Dr. Toddles and his toadying sister, and a horde of 
minor Misses of small accompt, the rich old maid 
| gloried in an exhibition of her superior gentility 
_and household treasures: there was some excuse 
for the covetous eyes with which many contem- 

_ plated her establishment, and many more specu~ 


a damsel who, for the last thirty years, had gone | lated, like Alexander’s courtiers, on the future 


by the opprobrious title of old maid; and who, 


born to a good fortune, had spent the greater part | 
Why, it was | The nearest was an aunt, married in British Ame- 


of her life in rendering it better. 
hard to say: for those who amass fortunes for their 


successors, have usually objects of affection to in- | 
| in the town that she could devise her property to 


herit their property ; whereas Miss Lavinia ex- 
hibited no sort of sympathy with her family or 
fellow-creatures. Her self-denying thrift, there- 
fore, probably arose from an innate taste for 
hoarding, 

But though supposed to spend only a fourth 
part of her income, and to waste no portion of 
even that on the superfluities of life, she not only 

VOL. XI.—NO. CXXI. 





distribution of her inheritance. 
For Miss Lavinia had no immediate relations. 


rica, of whose family little was known at Apston; 
and the old lady had been so careful to circulate 


whom she pleased, and that the public charities of 
Apston had better look to themselves, that her 
whole tea-drinking acquaintance were justified in 
trusting that the heirless old maid might win her 
way to Heaven by loving at least one of her neigh- 


bours as herself, 


In defiance, therefore, of wind and — and 
5 
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in spite of variabilities of temper, characteristic of 
March rather than the usual simile of April, (for 
they changed not from sunshine to rain, and rice 
versa, but from rain to s/eet,) her card-parties were 
sedulously attended. Every newspaper that reach- 
ed Apston, was offered in succession for Miss La- 
vinia's perusal ; and when it became evident to 
all that little world, that Miss Toddles, the Doc- 
tor’s sister, had evil-spoken, lied, and slandered 
herself into paramount favour at the White House, 
a general outcry of indignation arose, at the idea 
of that fine fortune, of three thousand a-year, 
passing from the hands of one stingy old skintlint 
into those of another. 





relationship as if no other woman in the world were 
cousin to a junior captain of light infantry. 

It is true, no other at Apston happened to en- 
joy that distinction. Dr. Toddles had a brother 
who was a half-pay Colonel of Marines ; and Mrs. 
Mumbleton, a nephew, a Lieutenant in the East 
India Company’s Service, But not a soul among 
Miss Lavinia’s tea-drinkers, saving the stern host- 
ess, had the smallest right to feel nervous at 
the issue of a second edition of The Courier. She 
was the only heroine akin to a Peninsular hero, 


| throughout that quiet town. 


Just, however, as the gossips of Apston, and | 
with his marchings and counter-marchings, his 


Miss Hannah among the rest, had begun to look 
upon this dispensation as unchangeable, a name 
escaped the lips of Miss Lavinia Meade, unaccount- 
ably unfamiliar tothe earsof her toadies. She began 
to talk of “my cousin Captain Erskine ;” nay, 
even to accept the loan of newspapers on the piea 
of wishing to see whether the Gazette contained 
honourable mention of this hitherto unmentioned 
kinsman. For the Peninsular war was at its 
fiercest ; and there was every excuse for those who 
had Captain-cousins, occasionally feeling hysteri- 
cal at the blowing of the post horn ; and no sooner 
had the Apstonians satisfied themselves that Cap- 
tain Erskine was not a man of straw, that he had 
a local habitation in Lord Wellington’s camp and 
a name in the Army List, than they became agi- 
tated in their turn with sudden interest in the 
fortunes of the campaign ; and echoed with an 
unanimous “ Amen” the opinion of Miss Lavinia, 
that the advisers and maintainers of that bloody 
and devastating war, would have enough to an- 
swer for, 

“To think of so many fine young men, the 
hopes of so many honourable families, sacrificing 





{ 


In process of time, however, Captain Erskine 
came to be everybody's hero as well as her own. 
Every individual of the tabby coterie was familiar 


hair-breadth ’scapes, his hopes of promotion, his 
chances vf leave of absence. The three little Misses 
Prebbles, nieces to the mayor, made spirited 
sketches of light infantry officers, manceuvring at 
the head of their companies, both on and off the 
field of battle,—all supposed to bear reference to 
Miss Lavinia’s cousin; while the 'Toddleses were 
often heard to whisper, that if Captain Erskine 
obtained leave of absence, they only trusted no im- 
portant movement of the French armies might take 
place while his services were withheld from the 
cause of his country! Though Wellington, in 
short, might be the hero of Great Britain, in 
the eyes of Apston, Erskine was the man. 

At length, within a year of the “ glorious termi- 
nation” of the Spanish war, the gallant corps, of 
which Captain Erskine formed a part, was ordered 
home; that is, all that was left of the gallant 
corps: for on its disembarkation at Portsmouth, 
there were scarcely men left to return, with an 
effective cheer, the warm salutations with which 
they were greeted by their fellow-countrymen on 


‘shore. Worn and torn, they looked like anything 


their valuable lives in behalf of a set of cigar-smok- | 


ing, frowsy, priest-ridden Spaniards!” cried Miss 
Toddles, with a somewhat single-sided view of con- 
tinental politics; upon which sympathetic hint, 
allthe old ladies, far gone in their cups—of hyson 
or bohea—groaned in unison. 


There were those, however, in Apston who | 
whispered that Miss Toddles had appeared quite | 
as much startled as her neighbours, on first hear- | 


ing the name of Captain Erskine ; and protested 
that all these lamentations over the perils of “ fine 
young men, the heirs of prosperous families,” pur- 


feelings and intentions towards her kinsman. But 


rather than the victorious troops of the conqueror 
of the modern Cwesar. 

Apston, however, still beheld them in its mind’s 
eye as the ¢/ite of the British army ; and, now that 
there was an immediate probability of an introduc- 
tion to Captain Erskine, scarcely wondered at the 
triumphant joy of Miss Lavinia ; or the zeal with 
which the gilt frames and looking-glasses of the 
White House were unpapered, and its lustres and 
cirandoles released from their canvas-bags, in order 
to do honour to him who was about to do so great an 
honour tothem all. The idea of possessing familiarly 


ported only to discover the nature of the old lady’s | by their firesides a man still reeking from the smoke 


of the cannon of Soult,—a man fresh from the 


whatever curiosity either she or others might | 


entertain on the subject, was soon appeased : 


for from that day forth, nothing but “ Captain | 


Erskine” was heard of at the White House. 
Whether, as some asserted, Miss Lavinia had 
only lately been made cognizant of his exis- 
tence, by a deathbed letter from her aunt, (a 
younger sister of her mother, married to an Ame- 
rican loyalist,) or whether she had kept the secret 
in her heart of hearts to be wreaked in vengeance 
at some moment of peculiar spite upon the aspir- 


ants to her inheritance, certain it is that from the | emotion. 


razing of cities and sacking of convents,—was al- 
most too much for the sensibility of a circle to 
whom even a militia-officer was a rarity. The 
younger Misses only trusted he might not prove 


too martial and ferocious for their susceptibility ; 


} 


the elder ones saw, with envious feelings, that Miss 
Lavinia was no longer ashamed, though her ene- 
mies spoke to her in the gate. 

On the evening it was known that Captain 
Erskine would arrive at the White House by the 
London coach, all Apston held its breath with 
By the middle of the following day, 


inoment of avowal, she appeared as proud of the | one began to inquire of the other, whether the 
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swashbuckler Captain had been seen, and whether 
civilians might presume to lift their eyes in his 
presence. When lo! it transpired that the man 
who was either the memorable cousin of Miss 
Lavinia or an impostor, was scarcely above the 


middle height, meagre in person, and sallow of | 


countenance ; low-voiced asa woman, and shy as 
a girl! Dr. Toddles protested there was no getting 
a word out of him ; and the three Misses Prebbles, 
who lodged opposite, insinuated that, instead of 
coming to Apston with filling intentions, the gal- 
lant Captain was evidently come there to die; 





embraces under the name of “ his cousin Lavinia,” 
as Miss Lavinia had been in her cousin the Cap- 
tain. But he was too amiable a man to let the 
slightest indication of surprise escape him. He 
came there to please and be pleased; to conci- 
liate as well as be coaxed into convalescence ; 
and readily resigned himself to play the longest 
rubbers of the longest possible whist, forthe smallest 
possible stake. In a society where he saw as great 
a preponderance of petticoats as the one he had 


| just quitted exhibited of red coats, agreeable eom- 


afflicted with an incipient jaundice, or far gone in | 


a decline. 

This was a sad falling off, and a terrible disap- 
pointment to Miss Lavinia. She, who had been 
squabbling with tax-gatherers and bullying church- 
wardens for the last three years on the strength of 
her assertion, that, “though a lone woman, she 
had those who would take her part; and that her 
cousin Captain Erskine would never see her put 
upon ;” had scarcely patience to acknowledge the 
relationship of the poor enfeebled invalid, who, 
even in his best of times, could only have been five 
feet six. She felt humiliated in the person of her 
self-created Goliath! 

There was, however, no help for it. She had 
threatened people too largely with her cousin, and 
boasted too loudly of her good intentions in his be- 
half, to disown him because he was slight and 
sickiy; and aware that, having no other relations 
in England, it was on her account and at her sug- 
gestion he had applied for three months’ leave of 
absence, she set about contracting her ambition 
to his proportions, and making the best of a bad | 
cousin. She would not afford so great a triumph to | 
the malice of the Toddleses, as reinstate her look- | 
ing-glasses in their gauze-screens, or the lustres in 
theircanvas-bags, till the White House had render- 
ed honour due to Captain Erskine, talis qualis. 

For, after all, insignificant as he might look, he 
was fresh from the field of glory ; and though such 
silly little ladies as the Misses Prebbles might feel 
disappointed that he had not made his appearance 
in regimentals, he was unquestionably many de- 
grees nearer the heroic than either the mayor, the 
vicar, or the apothecary. 

The new-comer, meanwhile, little aware of all 
that had been expected of him, arrived at Apston, | 
hoping to recruit his health and spirits after a 
harassing campaign, so as to enable him to return 
to a profession which occupied every ambition of 
his soul; knowing of the Miss Meade by whom | 
he had been so strenuously invited, only that she 
was the rich and heirless niece of his excellent 
mother, by whom, in her last moments, he had 
been enjoined to cultivate her good-will. He 
came, therefore without mistrust. ‘Though ill and | 
dispirited, he had experienced in too many profes- 
sional emergencies the kindliness of the gentler sex 
towards a suffering soldier, not to feel assured of 
sympathy in one whose tenderness as a woman 
inust be enhanced by congeniality of blood. 

Perhaps, indeed, the C iptain mav have felt al- 
host as much disappointed in the spare, rectangu- 
lar, ungainly being who presented herself to his 


| 


I 


} 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 


panionship could not be wanting. Though disap- 
pointed of a “ lovely young Lavinia,” the Apstonisne 
could not a// be old, sour, and ugly. After half-a- 
dozen years’ hard fighting, he was, in short, easy 
to reconcile to a tea-table and an elbow-chair. 

The gentlemanly manners and yielding temper 
of Captain Erskine would perhaps have eventually 
found favour in the feline eyes of his cousin, had 
not the defeated toady, on perceiving Miss Lavinia 
grow accustomed to his quiet presence at the 
White House, seized every occasion to twit her 
with the unenergetic tameness of her Bobadil ; 
not as presuming to find fault with him on her 
own account, but expressing her regret that the 
valiant knight, on whom they had reckoned as so 
rampant a Romeo, should have sunk inté the 
laughing-stock of the place! Miss Toddles pro- 
tested that the Misses Prebbles had privately assured 
her, not one of them would accept him, were he 
worth a million per annum ! 

“No fear of their being tempted, I can promise 
them !” cried Miss Lavinia, in her shrillest tones ; 
and from that day, though more pettish and frac- 
tious than usual with the gentle invalid, she began 
to drop hints among her female friends, that the 
young ladies of Apston need not look quite so dis- 
paragingly upon a man who, if not an Adonis, was 
heir-presumptive to three thousand a-year ! 

And now, Captain Erskine had indeed a hard 
time of it. Between the peevishness of the old 
maid, who treated him almost as a dependant, and 
the forced civilities of her associates, he felt 
thoroughly disgusted. More than two monthis, 


_however, remained unexpired of his leave ; and 


with only his pay to depend upon, and the remem- 
brance of his mother’s dying injunction, he felt 
that he must bear and forbear with his kinswo- 
inan. 

It was luckily summer time; and there were 
the woods, and fields, and animated waters of the 
Severn, to diversify his walks. Between the river 
and the ledgy cliffs rising high above, was a wind- 
ing path on a margin of short green turf, which, 
at three quarters of a mile from the town, was cut 
short by the fall of a rapid brook into the Severn. 

jut over the brook was a wooden bridge, connect- 
ing the two sides of the narrow valley severed by 
its waters; a valley of fertile meadows, now com- 
pressed by a rocky gorge, now opening with out- 
spreading verdure, through which the little brook 
meandered like a truant idling away its time, and 
loath to leave those pleasant pastures, with their 
thickets of alder and maple, and the gay profusion 
of wild flowers which water-meadows are apt to 


| engender, 
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This secluded valley was a favourite resort of | when Captain Erskine ventured to open the cot- 


Captain Erskine ; perhaps, because out of distance 
for the elderly ladies of Apston, while even the | 
younger ones preferred the frequented promenades 
in the suburbs of the town. He took care never 
to ask them why they never bent their steps so far 


as the Bournefields ; and once, when the spot was | 
alluded to at the White House tea-table, spoke of | 
it as damp and dreary,—so that he enjoyed his | 


favourite walk all to himself, that is, almost to 
himself : for once or twice he had noticed there 
a meanly-dressed young girl, as insignificant-look- 
ing as himself, who appeared to be carrying a 
parcel, as if employed in business. 

One very oppressive afternoon, he found her 


seated halfway in the valley, under shelter of | 


one of the thickets of maple-bushes ; and as thun- 
der was beginning to growl in the distance, ap- 
prized her, as a mere act of charity, that a heavy 
storm was coming on, and that a few hundred 
yards further up the valley, was a house that 
might afford her better security. Deeply colour- 
ing, and apparently too much alarmed at being 
spoken to, to reply or resist, she rose from the 
ground, and followed Captain Erskine’s directions 


at so rapid a pace, that when, some minutes after- | 


wards, he availed himself of the same shelter, he 
found her already installed with the old cress- 


woman, the proprietress of that wretched abode, to _ 


whom she was apparently well known, 

“T told ye awhile ago, Miss Margaret, my dear, 
said the poor woman, familiarly, yet respectfully, 
“that thunner was coming on, and you'd best bide 


wi’ me till a’terthe storm. But you wouldn’t be | 


guided.” 


“T was in hope of getting home before the rain | 


began,” replied the young girl, neither refusing nor 
accepting the wooden stool pushed towards her by 
Captain Erskine; but standing beside it, and 
peering through the small window of the hovel, 
as if to examine the weather, not very easy to be 
scrutinized through the cracked and clouded panes. 


Soon, however, the storm commenced in fearful | 
earnest ; and the cottage was so frightfully shaken | 
to its foundation by every fresh peal, that all cere- | 
mony among its inmates was thrown aside. Mar- | 


garet, whoever she might be, hastily flung off her 
bonnet, and covering her face with her hands, 
knelt down on the clay-floor, concealing it, either 
in prayer or agony, against the seat she had re- 
jected ; while Captain Erskine was occupied in sur- 
mising what would be the result should the electric 
fluid set fire to the thatch, the lurid flashes seeming 
every moment to reach the threshold of the hovel 
which they illumined with fearful brightness. 


But either the prayers of Margaret, or the — 


helplessness of the poor old cress-woman, propiti- 


ated the genius of the storm. ‘Though at the first | 


outburst it seemed concentrated on that devoted 
spot, by degrees, the crashing thunder followed less 
immediately the momentary glare, diminishing 
alike in violence and frequency. During these 
pauses, the loud pattering of the rain was now 
distinctly heard. At length, even the rain seemed | 
to abate. The growling march of the storm had 


evidently outstripped the limits of the valley ; and | 


_tage-door, and look out without hazard of alarm 
| to its trembling inmates, so sweet and refreshing 
an air burst in to relieve the stifling atmosphere 
of that close chamber, that an ejaculation of gen- 
eral thankfulness was irrepressible. 

Margaret rose from her knees, and joined him 
on the threshold ; and while the shower still fell 
heavily beyond the eav es, all within was so calm, 
80 sheltered, that, instead of warning her from the 
open air, he stood smilingly congratulating the 
young stranger upon her release from her panic. 
But he did not smile long. He saw, from the red- 
ness of her eyes, that she had been really weeping, 
‘and from the gravity of her brow, that she had 
been absorbed in prayer. Moreover, the old wo- 
| man was muttering in her tremulous voice allu- 
sions to Mount Sinai and the manifestations of 
Jehovah in the olden time, which rendered jesting 
out of place. So Captain Erskine contented him- 
self with speaking kindly instead of jokingly to 
his new friend: for friends they already were. 
After that storm and those tears, it was impossible 
to feel himself a stranger to Margaret. She was 
no longer the shy girl who sat pulling the beard 
from an ear of rye-grass under the maple bushes ; 
| but a gentle creature, to whom he had whispered 
words of solace when shrinking from the terrors of 
the voice of God. 
| While assisting her to tie on her bonnet, he had 


' 





” | occasion to remark the delicacy of her features. She 


| was not a beauty, perhaps ; but she was pleasanter 
to look upon than a score of beauties; and though 
still apprehensive that she belonged to the working- 
class, it cou/d not be to a class of very hard workers; 
for her hands were slender and white, and smooth 
_as alabaster. He could not be mistaken on that 

point,—having contrived to hold one of them some 

seconds within his own when assisting her from 
_ her kneeling position. 

When the moment of sunshine came that fully 
| justified her departure for the town, Erskine was 
divided between his desire to bear her company by 
the way, and his wish to remain behind and cross- 
question their poor old hostess. <A little manage- 
ment reconciled both temptations. While offering 
the old woman a pecuniary acknowledgment of 
her civility, he lingered longer to receive her thanks 
than was his wont on such occasions, in order to 
obtain an answer to his question of—* Does Miss 
Margaret belong to Apston ?” 

** Where else should she belong to, after being 
born and bred there!” was the unpolished reply. 
“ Though, having her own living to get, poor 
young lady, ever sin’ the death of her father, (who 
was master to the grammar-school, and left her 
bitter bread, and little enough on’t,) she might as 
well have set up in business elsewhere. Hows- 
| ever, the ladies, she says, begins to employ her ; 

and well they may; for a sweeter, more charitabler 
| young lady never trod the earth. My sons, now 
| at sarvice, were scholars to ler poor father: and so 

she’s apt to stop here and rest o’ days, on her way 

wp to Hobart’ sk arm, when she carries home her 


work 


This was enouch for ki Ile determined not 
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to enter Apston with the poor young girl, seeing that 
she was of a condition of life to be injured in repu- 
tation by his attentions. Yet, somehow or other, 
—either because the path being slippery from the 
rain, Margaret loitered by the way, or because he 
found it difficult to slacken his usual soldierly 
pace,—before ten minutes had elapsed, they were 
walking side-by-side ; nay, more than side-by- 
side, arm-in-arm! But this was decidedly the 
fault of the slipperiness of the path, which render- 
ed it dangerous for the young girl to traverse the 
wooden bridge without support. Arrived on terra 
firma at the opposite side, they probably forgot to 
separate. 

But Captain Erskine was more to blame than 
his companion ; for before they parted he ma- 
naged to ascertain on what day Margaret had 
promised to carry home her work to the farm; 
evidently not with the intention of avoiding the 
Bournefields at the moment specified. It required 
more than light-infantry philosophy to withstand 
such a temptation. 

In spite of the stunning storm and the wet 
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‘their faces with as little fear or reverence as before 


the alder-bushes, were alone cognizant of their 
growing friendship: let us emulate their discre- 
tion, and keep the counsel of the lovers, 

The venerable cottager, indeed, unversed in social 
etiquette, thought it strange, perhaps, that Miss 
Margaret, who had a quiet comfortable room of 
her own, (over the upholsterer’s in the Market 
Place at Apston,) should prefer receiving lessons 
in botany in the open air, exposed to vicissitudes 
of weather, and with only a mossy bank to rest 


on, when tiredof rambling. The swallows, perhaps, 


were wiser. But no matter. 

Meanwhile, so far from the pleasant rambles of 
Captain Erskine in the Bournefields rendering 
him less patient under the thwartings of his maiden 
aunt, or less courteous to the circle of her tabby 
friends, his nature seemed to become milder 
than ever under the influence of a heartfelt pas- 
sion. His growing affection for his poor Mar- 
garet—poor and simple, but neither unlettered nor 
unrefined—seemed to inspire him with indulgence 
for the failings of her whole sex. He could not 


grass, he had, in fact, been spending the pleasant- | expect, indeed, that the Misses Prebbles, the vain 


est morning he had enjoyed since his arrival at | 


Apston. After the shrill voice of his cousin, after 
the frightened looks of her household, after the 
silly affectations of the Misses Prebbles, and the 
spiteful emptiness of the rest of the White House 
coterie, the mild and unaffected deportment of 
Margaret was as refreshing to his heart as the soft 
outline of her youthful features to his eyes. ‘To 
meet with a woman, a womanly woman, after 
consorting with that horde of tabbies, was a temp- 


tation beyond any inflicted upon St. Antony of | 
| towards the tiresome old lady, and the considera- 


Padua. 

It happened just then that the old matron of 
[fobart’s Farm and her comely daughters, must 
have been more than usually in want of replenish- 
ment for their wardrobe ; or that Margaret’s 
mantua-making was sorely in need of alteration. 
lor almost every day, certainly every fine day, she 
had occasion to carry home work, or bring away 
orders. And it would appear as if, unwilling to 
lose time on the road, she devoted it to a course 
of botany : for if the old cress-woman, the sole 
inhabitant of that secluded valley, had been in- 
clined to make observations, she could not have 


failed to perceive that irriguous as were the wind- | 
ings of the brook, Miss Margaret and her new | 
friend preferred following them to the utmost, for | 


the sake of having the waterflowers (of which 


they were doubtless discoursing) nearer at hand, | 
than to keep to the pathway. Except, indeed, | 


that Margaret occasionally cast down her eyes 
upon a bunch of forget-me-nots, bluer than the 





daughters of a silly mother, should have received 
so solid an education as the schoolmaster’s child ; 
nor was his rich old cousin, spoiled into selfishness 
from her very cradle, likely to emulate the saint- 
liness of spirit of one accustomed to the buffets of 
Fortune, yet so conscious of her own incompe- 
tency to resist them, that she preferred stitching 
for her bread in her native place, to the hazard of 
harsh usage among strangers as a teacher or go- 
verness. 

And so, Captain Erskine’s increased deference 


tion with which he did not suffer even his course 


_of botany to interfere with due submission to her 
| hours and domestic arrangements, so softened her 


feelings in return, that towards the end of his 
leave of absence, she began to count the days as 


| anxiously as himself. Not one of the old ladies, 
| from the vicarage downwards, (with the exception 
of Toady Toddles,) but had observed to her, “: I'm 


sure, Ma’am, I don’t know what we shall do when 
the Captain is gone: the Captain is the life and 
soul of our parties.” And though the Prebbles’ 


| trio whispered apart, that “ it was but still life 


after all,’ Miss Lavinia heaved a sigh as she 
reflected upon the dreariness of her cousinless days 
to come, 

Just, however, as she was on the point of in- 
quiring whether an extension of leave were out 
of the question, there arrived, per post, a letter of 
extra dimensions, yet free of postage, bearing 


| printed on the address, “ On His Majesty's Ser- 


rest, presented to her by her preceptor, she seemed | rice ;” and within, an intimation from the Horse- 
to give no great attention to his lessons. But | Guards, that his Majesty’s service had no further 


Erskine must have been a grave teacher; “or he 
was a man who seldom smiled ; and but that there 
was a gentleness in his voice more encouraging 
than the warmest compliment, might have passed 
for a man of cold and reserved temper. 

No need, however, to pry into the wanderings of 
the inoffensive couple. The old cress-woman, 
and the swallows that skimmed the brook before 








need of the second battalion of the gallant corps 
to which Captain Alexander Erskine had the ho- 
nour to belong.—At Christmas it was to be dis- 
banded. 

This was a terrible blow to one who had been 
fighting the flesh off his bones for six years in Spain ; 
and whose face was still sallow with privation 
and toil, For he knew that he had not sufficient 
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interest at the Horse-Guards to get on active ser- 
vice again, at a moment when so many officers 
were thrown on their own resources by the ar- 
rangements of the peace establishment; and lo! 
there was nothing before him but half-pay, and a | 
few hundreds of prize-money, and what was at | 
that period emphatically called blood-money, still 
due for the sufferings of his peninsular campaign. | 

** But your old uncle, Sir John Erskine?” sug- | 
gested Miss Lavinia, the agitation of his feelings 
having betrayed to her the nature of the commu- 
nication he had received. 

“ My old uncle has little interest with the pre- | 
sent administration, and no parliamentary influ- | 
ence. Government, in rewarding his services | 
with a baronetcy, thought it had done enough. 
Nor is he able to assist me otherwise than in my 
profession. Sir John has three young unmarried 
daughters to provide for.” 

Miss Lavinia preserved an awful silence. Her | 
grisly eyebrows were elevated, and her severe | 
mouth primly pursed up, as much as to say, | 
** Expect no liberalities from me.” But it was not | 
of her the disbanded Captain was thinking at. 
that moment. 

After a cheerless pause, during which the click- | 
ing of the old-fashioned buhl clock on the mantel- | 
piece became as audible as at dead of night, | 
the weird-woman suddenly exclaimed, “ Cousin! 
when I thought you were going to wish me good- 
by in a day or two, I felt lonesomer at the notion 
of parting from you than | ever expected to feel | 
at the loss of any living companion. Your ways | 
suit me, Captain Erskine. You give little trouble 
in the house, and make no noise; and, betwixt | 
friends, | should not mind having you for a per- 
manent inmate, if it were not for the evil tongues 
of this wicked world.” 

A blush, deep enough to be visible even through 
the sallowness of his complexion, overspread the 
cheeks of the soldier. ‘To live and die at Apston, 
was certainly just then the height of his ambition. 
Kut a terrible suspicion glanced into his mind 
during the second clause of the old damsel’s ad- 
dress, that she was desirous of drawing yet closer 
the ties of relationship between them. As he 
glanced towards her hard, perpendicular figure, | 
and a countenance furrowed with all that is meanest 
of the cares and solicitudes of life, the notion of 
such a Mrs. Alexander Erskine caused his blood to 
curdle. 

But he was speedily undeceived. “ For this, 
however,” she primly resumed, “there isa remedy. 
I am getting in years, cousin ; and, as it will pro- 
bably please Providence to assign me length of 
days, (as to my forefathers before me,) I cannot 
deny that it might be a comfort to have companions 
of my own kith and kin about me, in place of in- 
terested folks, who have no thought but feathering 
their nests by the plucking of mine. Nay, it 
might be even a pleasure to see a younger genera- 
tion growing up around me. Though I have 
chosen to avoid, on my own account, the cares of 
a family, I am not averse to children ; especially | 
such as I should have a right to inspect in the | 
rearing.” | 


them at the White House. 


PRIZES; OR, 


Captain Erskine’s heart thrilled within him. 
Yet he scarcely dared give way to the delicious 
hopes, the charming prospects, opening around 


| him. 


“Tn short, cousin,” resumed the spinster, with a 
grim smile, “not to waste more breath upon the 


matter, what I have to say is—Marry! and your 


wife and family have a home ready provided for 
All I expect in her is 
a cheerful companion, willing to make herself 
pleasant and useful, so long as my time lasts, and 


calculated to do honour to my name and place ; 


which she will inherit after I am gone to a better 
world.” 

Breathless from emotion, Captain Erskine 
scarcely knew to which first to dedicate his thanks, 
—to Providence or his generouscousin. While he 
was still pressing his lips to her bony hand, she 


| continued ; and for once, her harsh, creaking voice, 


was music to his ear. 

“T have always a little fund laid up at the 
Apston bank, for a rainy day,” said she. As 
many hundreds as may be necessary to make a 
merry wedding, shall be placed to your account. 


| 1 do not mean to do things skimpingly. Dr. 


Toddles and his sister are fond of hinting, when 
my back is turned, that with my fortune, 1 ought 
to cut a better figure in the world. I mean to 
show them, ay, and others in Apston too, whe shall 
be nameless, that, when occasion needs, I do not 
lose sight of my family credit.” 

“ My dear Madam,—my dear cousin !”—faltered 
Captain Erskine, deeply penetrated by such un- 
looked-for generosity. 

* The only point on which I have to restrict 
vou,” said she, interrupting his demonstrations, 
‘is your choice of a wife. J am not so narrow in 


/my notions as to fancy there is any one in Apston 


worthy to share the noble fortune I destine for 
you. The Misses Prebbles shall learn, to their cost, 
that my heir may go further and fare better in his 
selection.” 

Captain Erskine was about to reply ; but Miss 
Lavinia chose to be heard to an end. 

“You spoke just now,” said she, “ of Sir John 
Erskine’s daughters. You have often mentioned 
them before, as pretty, and pretty-behaved young 
ladies, presented at court, and moving in the circles 
becoming their birth. Among the three, it is hard 
but you find one to suit you, and whom you will 
suit. Hasten, therefore, to London ; make your 
choice; and pursue your courtship with fitting 
discretion ; and when the time comes to disclose 
your inclinations to your uncle, inform him that 
your mother’s family is somewhat better to do in 
the world than your father’s; and that your 
nearest maternal kinswoman is content to settle a 
thousand per annum upon your bride. What you 
may both inherit at her death, will be contingent 
on your future behaviour.” 

Miss Lavinia naturally prepared her bony hand 
for a repetition of the salutation already imprinted. 
But Captain Erskine’s lips were ready neither with 
kisses nor thanksgivings. He was paralyzed! It 


was but natural his cousin should conclude it te 
be from joy, 
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THE WHEEL 


« J shall like to hear what Apston will be pleased | 


to say to my family arrangements,” pursued the 


old maid, “when you bring down to the White | 


House a Mrs. Alexander Erskine, who has been | 
yresented at court, and who, as a Baronet’s daugh- 
ter, will take precedence of Mrs. Mumbleton and 
the Mayor’slady. And then the Misses Prebbles,— 
not one of whom would marry you with a million | 
a-vyear !—eh ?—let us see which of them will not | 
be thankful to dance at your wedding.” 

Impossible to look less like a bridegroom than 
the poor cousin at that moment. Pale as death 
from sudden revulsion of feeling, tears quivered in 
his eyes, and his lips quivered with emotion. 

It was a terrible story he had to tell ; and judi- 
cious would he have been to postpone the relation 
to some future moment. Lut lovers are seldom 
judicious. Moreover, he seemed to feel that it 
would be a sin to deceive, even for an hour, the 
relative so nobly disposed in his favour. A storm | 
of reproaches for the ignominiousness of his choice, | 
he must, of course, confront. But storms (whether 
in the Bournefields or White House ) are of limited 
duration ; and in the end, Miss Lavinia could not 
fail to become softened towards a being so pure and 
gentle as his beloved Margaret. In Aer, the kind 
old lady would find fiftyfold as much companion- 
ship as in one of the fashionable daughters of Sir 
John Erskine. Margaret would comfort her bene- 
factress, in sickness and in health, as she had al- | 
ready promised tocomfort Aim! Margaret would be 
asa daughter to her old age. Margaret would be a 
blessing to her household. Margaret,—Margaret, 
who was an angel! 

And so he actually took courage to relate the 
whole history of his loves; his troth-plight ; his | 
certainty of future happiness ; and confidence in 
the eventual satisfaction of his kinswoman at his | 
disinterested choice. Absorbed in the details of his | 
narrative, he had not leisure to note that Miss 
Lavinia was now as breathless from stupefaction 
as he had been himself a few minutes before, or 
that her face was becoming livid with suppressed 
rage, 

At length, a few muttered accents escaped her 
pale lips; among which Captain Erskine could 
distinguish—* a mantua-maker! a sewer of seams! 
—the daughter of an insolent schoolmaster ! ‘Those 
Prebbles girls judged him truly, after all. Viti- 
ful! pitiful! pitiful!” 

Infuriated as she was, however, Miss Lavinia 
was resolved todothe amplest justice. Instead of 
giving way to her temper or her prejudices, she | 
generously gave a choice to her cousin ; offering | 





to overlook the insult to herself and roof conveyed | 
by the infamous connexion he had been carrying | 
on with what ‘she was pleased to term “the very 
dregs of the people,” and confirm all her noble pre- 
dispositions in his behalf, on condition of his break- 
ing vit his acquaintance with the worthless crea- 
ture he had presumed to name in her presence, | 
and undertaking to pay his addresses to one of the 
three Miss Erskines. 

The consequence of this liberal proposition was, 
that within an hour “ my cousin the C aptain” found 





the door of the White House closed upon him for 
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ever, and his prospects of inheritance vanished 
like adream. In taking possession of the shabby 
lodgings becoming his future condition of life as a 
half-pay officer, without fortune and without a 
home, he had nothing he could call his own but 
the baggage which an accompanying truck depo- 
sited at the door. 

A month afterwards, and his property was in 
creased by the possession of a lovely and amiable 
wife. After a due publication of their banns in 
Apston church, he had gratefully received the 
hand of Margaret ! 


PART IT, 
Twelve months passed away after the grand 
family catastrophe at the White House, which af- 
forded so endless a variety of texts to the gossips of 


| Apston; and they would, perhaps, have found 


newer subjects for discussion, but for the almost 
insulting obstinacy with which Captain and Mrs. 
Erskine thought proper to settle themselves in a 
spot where their misdoings were so much a matter 
of notoriety. Without the fear of his indignant 
cousin before his eyes, the kind-hearted soldier had 
conceded to the prejudice of his gentle bride in 
favour of her birth-place. His own colonial ori- 
gin afforded him no ties to any other part of Eng- 
land; and it was consequently in Apston that he 
hired the very small house, which his very small 
fortune enabled him to furnish for her reception. 
Wiser would it have been, perhaps, had the 
young couple adhered to their lodgings. For it is 
difficult for a man, inexperienced in housekeeping, 
not to be tempted to exceed his means in providing 


' for the domestic comfort of the object of his adora- 
‘tion ;—and Margaret had seen so little comfort, 


and deserved so much, that it appeared doubly in- 
cumbent upon her happy husband: to consult his 


| inclinations in her behalf, rather than his fortunes, 


Not that there was any great outlay or extrava- 
vancein that modest habitation. But it would have 
been better to keep their small sum of ready money 
at their disposal, for the emergencies of after-life. 
What lover in his honeymoon, siowever, can be 
expected to think of after-life / 

Perhaps, in the secrecy of his soul, Captain 
Erskine still reckoned on the partiality of his rich 
cousin. Miss Lavinia had no surviving relation 
but himself; and it was difficult for a man de- 


| ducing his notions of the sex from a being gentle 


and charitable as Margaret, to conceive it possible 
for a woman to be wholly unrelenting. 
Little did he know of the arid nature of that 


loveless and joyless being ; and little surmise of 


the designing malevolence with which her bitter 
spirit was daily aggravated against him and his 
young wife, by Miss Toddles ;—mnever weary of 
dwelling upon the luxurious manner in which her 
cousin the Captain was furnishing his new house ; 
and the air of impenitent self-satisfaction apparent 
in the face of Mrs. Erskine, when occasionally met 
upon her husband’s arm, strolling on the banks of 
the Severn, (perhaps returning from Bournefields. ) 
“No lady born and bred,” she observed, “ could 
lead an idler lifethan the promoted mantua-maker, 
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* Now, had Miss Lavinia been informed that her 
despised relative pursued her old vocation, or 
showed peculiar aptitude for domestic drudgery, 
she would as surely have imputed it to her asa 
fault, and arising from her humble origin, as she 
now affected disgust at her airs of gentility. 

“There is one great comfort,” said she, mus- 
ing to herself after listening to accounts of this 
malicious description. “They will come to beg- 
gary '—They will assuredly come to beggary !— 
One child already born,—doubtless half-a-dozen 
to follow ; and all to be fed, in these hard times, 
out of a Captain’s half-pay! Ay, ay! they wiil 
come to beggary ; and then, in the midst of their 
misery and starvation, let them apply to me, and 
see what will come of it!” 

On quitting her house to renew the offer of his 
hand to Margaret at the penalty of disinheritance, 
Captain Erskine had of course determined, not alone 
that he never ould apply to her for assistance, 
but that nothing shou'd induce him to hold the 





smallest communication with her of any kind. | 


But on the birth of his little girl, in the almost 


i 


frantic exultation of finding himself a father, when, © 


for twenty-four hours past, he had been on the 
brink of finding himself a widower,—his better 
feelings overmastered his resentment. In his wild 
extremity of joy, after contemplating the young 
mother and her lovely infant, he wished to be 
in charity with all the world,—he wished all the 


world to be as happy as himself; and under the 


influence of this Christianly sentiment, sat down 
and indited a letter to his kinswoman, acquainting 


her with the happy event, and entreating that all | 


recollection of offence might be banished between 
them. 

Unluckily, Toady Toddles was at hand when 
these overtures of peace reached the White ITouse, 
to suggest further implacability, and point out the 
interested motives of this tardy act of submission. 

“They want you to stand godmother to the 
mantua-maker’s brat, my dear Ma‘am,”’ said she. 
“ They will be inviting you next to drink caudle, 
and serve it to you, perhaps,—he, he, he !—in 
thimbles ! Excuse me, my dear friend; but I can- 
not bear to see you so imposed upon.” 

And lo! the toady hardened Miss Lavinia’s 


heart ; and she returned back Captain Erskine’s | 


letter in a blank envelope. He never wrote again; 
not even when, at the end of his second year of 
marriage, he found himself father of a son. 


And now, the struggles of the happy pair were | 


beginning. For if scarcely able to support them- 
selves at first on their small pittance, how were 
they to make it suffice for four, nay, for fire, in- 
stead of two? For though Margaret was proud as 
ever to officiate in the most menial offices for the 
husband who had sacrificed so much for her sake, 
the services of a domestic were essential to the 
children while their mother was laidup. Yet, (as 
she sometimes said to Farmer Hobart’s family, and 
others of her former customers who had never lost 
sight of her,) “ Alexander was worth twenty 
nurses; so kind, so thoughtful, so attentive, so 
patient!’ and it was really surprising, consider- 


indulge it. 
pastures of Bournefields,—no stooping after the 


PRIZES ; OR, 


handy he contrived to make himself in the little 
household ; superior to no oflice which it was a 
relief to his over-tasked wife to find taken off her 
hand. The elder of the Misses Prebbles, who had 
married a rich attorney, and several other ladies of 
the wealthier class of Apstonians, could not refrain 
from glancing, with an eye of envy, at the wife of 
one whose devotedness and serviceability transpired 
through some of those inexplicable cracks and 
fissures that betray the secrets of even the most 
domestic privacy. Any one of them would have 
exchanged her joyless luxury, to be waited on as 
Margaret was waited on,—to be loved as Margaret 
was loved. 

Erskine was fortunately of a mechanical turn ; 
and the chances of his foreign campaigns had often 
compelled him to turn his abilities to account. 
Now, there was some pleasure in rendering them 
available. ‘To promote the comfort of his wife and 
children, was a purpose worth working for; and 
often, when his neighbours were enjoying their 
summer pastimes, the hammer of his workshop 


'might be heard, constructing furniture for his little 


nursery, or toys for its grateful inmates. Once or 
twice, when an old brother-officer visited him in 
his retreat, though civil enough to congratulate the 
half-pay Captain on the joys of his domest ''s, 
and his good fortune in being able to do so. och 
for its promotion, he quitted Apston full of sccret 
compassion towards the man who had been com- 
pelled to exchange field-days for nursery cares, and 
the bustle of a garrison life for the drudgery of a 
cabinet-maker, 

For though the taste of the happy couple for 
botany was strong as ever, they had no leisure to 
No summer rambles now in the green 


Inyosotis, no poeticizing upon the reckless flight of 
the swallows. It was too far to drag the children, 
—too far to admit of leaving them behind during 
so long an absence; and Margaret had so much 
mending and making to get through for her dar- 
lings, (more mending, however, than making, ) that 
even during the sultry summer weather, she was 
often forced to deny herself the enjoyment of fresh 
air. The old cress-woman at the cottage had been 
dead nearly a year, before the Erskines so much 
as heard a word about the matter. 

All this, however, Margaret assured her husband, 
Was no privation to her. She had been accustomed 
from her early years to sit at home over her needle- 
work, The natural habits of her life were seden- 
tary. All she desired was, that he who was other- 
Wise accustomed, would not forego his usual exer- 
cise on her account. It gave her sufficient pleasure, 
she assured him, to know that he, at least, was en- 
joying the summer verdure of the woods, and 
freshness of their dear old Severn. 

And when, in compliance with her entreaties, 
he took his hat, and indulged himself with a 
stretch across the fields, then was the time for her 
most arduous industry. During his absence, she 
would set about a thousand miserable little tasks 
of reparation, which she knew it humiliated him 


to see her perform ; and before he found his way 


ing the former habits of the manly soldier, how | home again, his workshop was cleaned out and set. 
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in order, or his wretched wardrobe refreshed by | 
some of those expedients of good housewifery 

usually devised and practised by a wife so good 

and thoughtful as to deserve better fortunes than 

necessitate their practice. Poor Erskine was sure, 

on his return, to find his house swept and garnish- 

ed, and smiling faces awaiting him on the thres- 

hold. 

Sometimes, indeed—for the eye of affection is 
terribly discerning—he fancied he could perceive, 
amid all those cheering smiles’ and affectionate 
services, the trace of tears on the eyelids of his 
dear Margaret. 
spire even a momentary fear that she loved him 
less than formerly, or was less happy in slaving 
for him and for her children. He guessed exactly 
the truth ;—that when he was not present to be 
grieved by the sight of her weeping, she no 
longer restrained her bitter consciousness of the 
alarming poverty threatening their little house- 
hold,—that her sickness would be fatal to their 
comfort,—that his death would render her a widow 
indeed,—that, little as they had to live upon,—for 
their childrens’ sake, they must not, must not die! 
Nay, so fully did he understand the generous dis- 
positions of his wife, that he fancied he could see 
her, after reflections dispiriting as these, suddenly 
brush away her tears,—resume her courage, in- 
voke, for self-support, her duty as a mother, her 
tenderness as a wife,—then resume, with re- 
newed industry and cheerfulness, the trivial offices 
of life. 

But even poor Erskine, with all the closeness of 
his sympathy, could not so fully enter into the 
meditations of Margaret, as to overhear her revil- 
ing herself, as he might have done, for having 
withdrawn him from his prosperous career of pro- 
fessional duty, into that depth of adversity. “‘ //e 
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to found courage to refrain. Not that she was de- 
barred by pride, or any sense of superiority to her 
former condition; but she exulted too truly in 
bearing his name, not to recoil from the idea of de- 
grading his children by the humiliation of their 
mother. Erskine’s son was an object of worship 
in the eyes of poor Margaret. 

Such were their struggles ; supported with all 
the fortitude of a strong affection: for there is no 
courage so great as that which has its roots in the 
heart of another. They never complained, either 





‘to themselves, each other, or the world; perhaps 
But the conjecture did not in- 


because aware that, in the world, nobody would 
have cared a jot for their complaining. On the 
contrary, when the scarlet fever was in their house, 
and Toady Toddles (whose brother had been called 
in by the parish apothecary ) apprized Miss Lavinia 
that it was likely enough she might soon have to 
wear mourning for the plebeian wife of her cousin, 
the maiden lady observed, that “it would be a 
mercy if the disease were to carry off two or three 
of their half-starved children ; but that not a shred 
of mourning should ever enter Aer house in behalf 
of anything akin to the quondam milliner of the 
Market Place.” 

Perhaps it might be her ill-will that prospered 
the poor babies; for they struggled through their 


fearful malady: and their poor parents thanked 


Ifeaven on their knees as heartily for their preser- 

vation, as though the remainder of their little 
lives were not to be labour and sorrow. But what 
parents think of such things, when smoothing the 
pillow of a convalescent child? They lived, which 
| was enough for thankfulness. He who findeth 
_meat for the young ravens, would provide suste- 
| nance for them hereafter. 
| Nevertheless, when the claims collected by that 
| heavy sickness came to be enforced,—when the 


was not born for all this!” she would falter, while | severity of a hard winter added its pangs to the 
holding one infant to her bosom, and with her | privations created by a summer of affliction,— 


foot rocking the cradle of an elder child; “ he 
has the spirit of a prince ; Ae was intended for a 


manly life; for all the pleasures and pursuits of | 


a gentleman. How shall I ever forgive myself 
for having degraded him from his condition to this 
wretchedness 2”’ 


Still, even after such heart-aching moments as | 
these, she contrived to be cheerful when he came | 


back to her, glowing from the fresh air of the 


country, and bringing hedge-flowers or fruit for | 
the children, the produce of his walk: just as he 
described only the pleasures and incidents of his | 


expedition, without adverting to the heaviness of 


when Margaret, who had often seen her husband 
silently deny himself the necessaries of life, found 
him sometimes compelled to withhold them from 
herself, in order that there might be enough for 
| the children,—she turned aside her head in agony, 
that she might not be forced to look upon the 
ghastliness of his face. 

All her own little possessions she had long made 
away with;—a few sets of richly-bound books, 
presents to her father from his favourite pupils, — 
a few articles of plate, family devisals to her mo- 
ther. What remained to them was the property 
| of poor Erskine—little enough, indeed—but cer- 


' 





spirit which had prevented him from really enjoy- | tain trinkets and trifles of family inheritance, 
ing the elasticity of the atmosphere, or the cheer- | with which it would have been painful to him to 


ing influence of the summer sun. They hoarded 


| part. But she saw that the time was coming 


their griefs from each other,—as though the only when these must go. They had no debts; but 
possessions they had not generosity enough to share | between the present and the day for the quarterly 


in common. 


| payment of his miserable half-pay—(the Goleonda 


Sometimes, when some sharper necessity than | of their starvation) —there must come a moment 
usual brought the frightfulness of poverty to stare | for them to have recourse to a credit hard to. ob- 
them in the face, Margaret was on the brink of | tain in circumstances such as theirs ; or the sacred 


asking her husband’s permission to return to her 
old vocation. She might serve him better, she 
thought, by working on hire for strangers, than 
by working for him and his, Stijl, she had hither- 


treasures connected with the memory of the dead 
must be defiled, 


Yet from the half-warmed, half-fed, balf-fur- 
nished house in which these grievous considera- 
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10 BLANKS AND PRIZES ; 


tions were perpetually agitated, was visible the 
roof of the rich cousin; who, if clothed neither in 
purple nor fine linen, might have luxuriated in the 
vesture of a queen, without injury to her over- 
brimming coffers. And the sufferings of the 
Erskines were fully known to Miss Lavinia. Her 
toadies were well aware, that she took as much 
pleasure as people in general take offence, in being 
talked to about her “ poor relations.” They could 
not be too poor to please her. It was delightful to 
hear of Captain Erskine having been seen in athread- 
bare coat, drawing along the river-path towards the 
Bournefields, a little cart constructed by himself 
for his children, and containing three of them. 

“ There is a fifth coming, I’m told!” 
of the tabby chorus. 
workhouse ; for to that they must all come.” 

“No such thing!” retorted the malignant old 
cousin, “There is an alternative. Captain 


Erskine, who has long forfeited all claims to the | 
g e 
name and appearance of gentleman, has sold his | 


sword, I am told, and will doubtless soon mortgage | 
his half-pay. Still, there is a resource for the | 
family. 
shop again, and take in dressmaking ; that i is, if | 
people can be found rash enough to trust her with 
their materials.” 


Soon afterwards, the gossip of Apston announced | 


the birth of the fifth sharer of the scanty suste- | 
nance of the Erskines; and the fact that, for want | 
of proper assistance, the mother of that helpless 
little family had nearly lost her life. 


Under this trying circumstance, no one was | 


surprised at the pertinacity with which the poor 
family kept the house. For weeks, they were 
neither seen nor heard of ; and as they could not 
all have been translated at once to a higher sphere, 
curiosity began to be excited concerning the origin 
of their seclusion. 
in prison, it must be for some old debt elsewhere, 
for he owed not a guinea at Apston: and ¢f such 
a catastrophe had occurred, the news would cer- 
tainly have transpired in the town. 

* Something out of the common must have hap- 
pened to those Erskines,” observed Mrs, Latitat, 
the former Miss Prebb len ‘8, ohe evening, over a pool 


of commerce at the White House, which purported | 


to enliven the party. “ As I passed their pigeon- 


hole of a house, this afternoon, I observed all the | 


window-shutters closed.” 

“Zcould have told you as much yesterday,” 
added one of her sisters, “ had I considered such 
people worth speaking of.” 

“[ should think one of the family 
dead, > it dk led M rs. Latitat. 

* Likely enough; as they have nothing to dice 
upon ;” interposed "Miss Lavinia, who had just 
accepted a life of grace, and was again dealing. 

*“ Why, bless my soul!” 


Mumbleton, (whose vicarage gates commanded a | 


view of the Erskines habitation,) “is it possible 
that you are none of you aware of what has 
occurred to them’ (Miss Toddles, my dear Ma‘am, 
rll trouble you to pass ime that ten of Clubs. ) 
I promise you, ladies, you have seen the last of 
them,” 


added one | 
“ Much good may it do the | 


The schoolmaster’s daughter may set up 


If Captain Erskine were put | 


must be 


exclaimed old Mrs. | 


OR, 


“ And no great loss either ;” cried Miss Toddles, 
perceiving that her patroness was speechless from 
curiosity. “But how, my dear Ma’am, (Lam going 
to give a great card, I throw out the knave of dia- 
monds :) how will you guarantee us that ?” 

“ Because they have left Apston for ever !— 
Tens !—I expected as much—ace out against ine! 
—Just like ny luck.—Mrs., Latitat goes up.’ 

Even above the confusion of the game, however, 
rose the shrill interrogations of their hostess. 
“ Where were the Erskines gone? When did 
they go; and why? What could possibly have 
become of them ; and who had afforded them the 
| means of departure ¢” 

All Mrs. Mumbleton had to unfold, in reply, 
was, that a cart had carried away their household 
goods to the London wagon; and that the London 
coach had conveyed away themselves and children. 
They had paid their rent to the last shilling ; 
given up their house to the landlord,—taken leave 
of no oxe in that old familiar place which had been 
| to them crueler and more hard-hearted than a land 
of strangers, But beyond these facts, which were 
self-evident, the vicar’s lady had nothing to tell ; 
nor could subsequent inquiry, throughout all 
_ Apston, obtain a syllable more. One thing alone 
was clear to Miss Lavinia: whatever further 
mischance might happen to her poor relations, she 
| should be denied the pleasure of witnessing. They 
had escaped her. And like some tyrant, whose 
victim evades a public execution by dying in pri- 
son, she could scarcely refrain from arraigning 
Providence for having robbed her of her prey. 

But the explanations denied to Captain Erskine’s 
| obdurate kinswoman, need not be withheld from 
the reader ; who, if kind enough to have afforded 
a trifle of sy mpathy to his woes, deserves to be 
informed that, about six weeks afver the birth of 
the little boy who had nearly cost so dear to his 
family, poor Erskine received one day a letter by 
the London post, nearly as startling as the one 
which had formerly staggered him from the Horse 
Guards; with the additional disadvantage, that the 
present missive, not being On His Majesty's Ser- 
cice, had to be paid for in hard silver to the post- 
_man. 

The letter, which was from an old brother ofli- 
cer, ran as follows :— 
“ With every disposition, my dear Erskine, to 
_make excuses for the preoccupations of a family 
ian, I must say I take it rather unkind, aware as 
| you are of my permanent address in town, never 
to give me a syllable of tidings of your welfare. 
How, in the name of all that is mysterious, was I 
to find out that you were settled at Apston? I 
fancied you gone out to Prince Edward’s Island, 
where I thought some remnants of your family 
/must still abide; and addressed letters to you 
| there, which were duly returned to me by the 
Post-office. For you cannot suppose me to have 
forgotten the extent of my obligations towards 
| you, or indifferent to the welfare of the man who 
saved my life in the Peninsula, by a display of 
gallantry which deserved to have been exercised 
in behalf of a less unw orthy object. Be that as it 





| may, my family, with becoming partiality, do not 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. il 


consider it thrown away ; and have long felt to- | crushed under its wheels, call Government. The 
wards you an esteem which, I must say, you have | old gentleman has considerable patronage in his 
taken most ungracious pains to deny them the | own department, and considerable influence in 
pleasure of expressing. the departments of his colleagues; and I feel, of 
“ However, (laud we the caprices of the blind course, that I am doing him a double favour, by 
goddess!) a few months ago, I happened to be stay- | enabling him to discharge, in some small degree, 
ing in & country-house with an old fogrum, whose | the debt of gratitude of his scape-grace son, and to 
stupidity I thought unpardonable, considering he | procure for his Majesty’s Civil Service, a servant 
bore the same name with my Talavera preseryer. | whom his Majesty's military service so cavalierly 
On cross-questioning Sir John Erskine, I found | dispensed with. 
that he had the honour to be your uncle ; and that * And so, my dear Erskine, even let Somerset 
you, whom I sometimes feared had been “ cata- | House atone for the wrongs of the Horse-Guards. 
wampously chawed up” by the Yankees, were mar- | The appointment (of which the enclosed letter 
ried, and quietly settled as the father of a family | from my father’s secretary more exactly explains 
at Apston in Shropshire. I scarcely knew whe- | the nature) conveys with it a comfortable resi- 
ther to be glad or indignant, at finding you still | dence, and a salary of nearly £500 per annum. By 
alive. I suppose, however, I must dave been a fitt/e | accepting it, you will confera favour on my whole 
pleased : for, the first leisure moment I could com- family. By allowing me to meet the diffical- 
inand, I hastened down to your retreat, hoping to ties of your removal from Shropshire by be- 
find you surrounded with the domestic happiness coming your banker for your first quarter's 
and comfort which no man more richly deserves. — salary, a further obligation on myself. Do not be 
“Alas! my dear Erskine, on my arrival at at the trouble of writing me a long letter of 
Apston, your poor wife was at the point of death; thanks, We shall meet shortly ; whenI hope to 
and while waiting a day or two at the inn, trust- | disclose in person to Mrs. Erskine all the pleasure 
ing her recovery might justify my presenting my- I heard expressed by humble well-wishers of hers, 
self again at your door, | heard from vulgar re- | during my stay at Apston, that her valuable life 
port enough of your family affairs, to be satisfied was spared to her family. In return, if you are 
that Fortune had treated you less liberally than disposed to be over-grateful for my poor ser- 
would have done her credit. My visit could only | vices, I shall then be able to silence you with more 
be a troublesome intrusion. detailed allusions to the eventful hour when, at 
“In short, my dear fellow, (for to this conclusion | the risk of life and limb, your prowess preserved 
must we come at last,) I] have ever since been | so eminent an individual to his country, creditors, 
cudgelling my brains to discover some way in | and friends, as 


which to better your condition, without compro- “Your very faithful and obliged 
mising those honourable feelings of a gentleman, * BALTIMORE. 


with which you were always so eminently en- 
dowed. My father, I need not tell you, forms 
part of the great lumbering car of Juggernaut, 
which we deyotees, who allow ourselves to be ( To be continued, ) 


“ PowpEeRruamM House, Precanitry, 
February 15, 1825.” 





CVURISTMAS TIME ! 


O! don't you love the Christmas fire, the cheering | sut many poor and toiling ones—the * millar » of our 
Christmas fire, | home,” 

To poke, and stir, and heap on coals, and pile the logs | Will find no joy in thee, we fear ; will scarcely know 
up higher? thou’rt come. 


And don’t you like the circle large that gathers round | Would it were not so, but, alas! this truth is foo well 


its gleaming, | known, 
Right happy faces all of them, with joy and pleasure | That ’midst thy “ joyous reecdry,” is heard the “ stare 
beaming ! | ing moan!” 
When winds are whistling cold and keen, in angry gusts | ¢ ! yes, we love thee, “ Christmas Time,’ and we will 
alarming, S gam thye Hes ’ 
And pelts the sleet in frozen showers,—O! is it not | m al va a a we ' , 
; I A in ’ l'o make thy . ye nial glad ness felt by all and ere rywhere: 
“ most charming, ; To spread o’er Englaud’s happy shores, her calleys and 
lo meet in smiling happiness, secure from care or sad- | her sountaine, 


ness, \ alias A LasTinG stream of joy and peace, from “ Plenty’s 
Eo eer, we friends we /oce, the gush of spark- "quaking fountains ;” 4 o } 
oo To make her toiling sous rejoice, and make them all 
O! yes, we love thee, “Christmas Time,” and hail thy inherit 
annual round, A bold, a light, aud bounding heart, aud a well contented 


With every feeling of delight, with joy and joyous sound. spire : 
We love thy good old knglish cheer, thy Evglish-hearted | And we do trust, when next thou'rt here, to see this 


lightness, Union splendid, 
And wish that all Old England’s sons might share thy | The Rich and Poor in one bright link of Fellre-feeting 
cheer ing brightness. blended. 
Ewer. 0. G, 
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LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,* 


Amone the extraordinary pranks ever playing 
by the Old Juggler Time, none can seem more 
diverting to those whose literary memories reach 
back for thirty years, than to see the great 
Aristarch of the North, the incarnate Wer of 
the once all-powerful Ldinlurgh Review, an abdi- 
cated monarch ; stripped of every attribute of 
supremacy, and laid on the dissecting table of 


the modern critics, much in the same condition as | 


any other fallible penman. It required some 
courage, and great magnanimity in Lord Jeffrey 
to submit to the ordeal of publication ; virtually 
to plead before that tribunal of which he was once 
the Supreme Judge, and tacitly to submit to the 
award of those to whom it might now be a malicious 
satisfaction : 
To make the cruel feel the pangs they give. 


On this score, we imagine, however, that the 


author of these Contributions had little to appre-_ 


hend. The eminent services which he and his 
band of brothers, but more especially himself, have 


rendered to literature and science ; and “* in fami- | 


liarizing the public mind with higher speculations, 
and sounder and larger views of the great objects 
of human pursuit than had ever before been 


brought effectually home to their apprehensions, | 


and also in permanently raising the standard, and 
increasing the influence of all such occasional 
writings,” can never either be forgotten, nor lightly 
valued, Asan immense improvement upon every- 
thing of the same sort that had been previously 


known or contemplated, either in this country or | 


* 


in continental Europe, it is, indeed, impossible to 
rate the character and influence of The £din- 


hurgh Review too highly, Its appearance, as soon as | 


it had surmounted the blunders and crudities of ex- 
treme and presumptuous youth, constituted a new 
and brighter era in periodical literature. Litera- 
ture was, for the moment, eclipsed by its own crea- 
ture, criticism. And for this we are persuaded that 
the world is mainly indebted to Mr. Jeffrey ; who 
from the first bestowed a large share of his time 
and attention in working out the original happy 
idea of Mr. Sydney Smith with singular ability 
and sagacity ; and an aptitude for the delicate 
office, which we think could not have been found 
in any other of his associates, however great their 
intellectual powers. With the single exception of 
Mr. Horner, we cannot indeed conceive of any one 
of Jeffrey's colleagues that could have been 
trained to fulfil the onerous duties of conducting 


this great organ of literature and opinion, and of | 


forming the cement and animating spirit of the 
confraternity. And it is but too probable, that 
though Mr, Horner's temper could have stood all the 
trials and assaults made upon it, his animal spirits 
must have failed. Lord Jeffrey intimates his early 
difficulties when he says, in explaining a particular 


circumstance, “ I was buta Feudal monarch ; who | 


a - - - 


* Contributions to The Edinburgh Review, By Francis | 
{ 


Jeffrey, now one of the Judges of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. Ind volumes, octavo, Loudon; Longman & Co, 


had but a slender control over his greater Barons— 
and really could not prevent them from occasionally 
waging a little private war, upon griefs or resent- 
ments of their own.” He had also the difficulties 
to contend against which beset every party organ 
that affects anything like independence, and 
aspires to influence opinion and action beyond the 
limits of its party. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the justice or propriety of “the 
high place’ which The Reriew at once assumed, 
as if of right, over literature and politics, it is cer- 
tain that the boldness of the course succeeded for 
a very great length of time. Trembling and cowed, 
authors appeared at the critical tribunal, not as of 
yore, to have their smaller faults civilly pointed 
out and gently censured, but to be schooled 
_in the principles of their own art by their master, 
' the reviewer; who, with the most natural air in 
the world, and quite as a matter of course, or in 
virtue of his office, understood the principles of 

poetry better than all the poets, and of fiction better 

than all the fictionists ; who was, in short, the 
Pope of literature and science, throned on the 
seven hills of Philosophy, Politics, History, Phy- 
sics and Metaphysics, Poetry and Romance. “ Tie 
Edinburgh Review,” says Lord Jeffrey, “aimed high 
from the beginning.” It aimed high, indeed ; at 
no less than the establishment of a literary despot- 
_ism in Europe: in which it was fortunately impos- 
sible to succeed. But wherever its aims were just, 
it succeeded abundantly ; and, unable to misdi- 
rect or impede the course of original genius, or long 
to mislead the public taste, the habits of literary 
discussion, and of mental activity to which it stimu- 
lated millions of minds, again reacting on tens of 
millions, must have produced vast and salutary 
effects upon socicty. 

We do not observe that Lord Jeffrey offers 
any apology for what some will regard as the car- 
dinal vice of The Review, namely, the cool assump- 
tion of the critic’s superiority to the author, who- 
ever he might be : Byron, Seott, Southey, Words- 
worth, it was all the same. This was, indeed, 
the master-policy. ‘To have given up this, would 
have been to descend to the level of ordinary 
Journalists ; and it must be confessed, that, in 
many instances, this claim was sustained with 
great ability, and not unfrequently established, 
by views of important questions more original and 
profound than any to be met with in the work 
_ professing to discuss them. 

Neither for the smaller airs of petulant assump- 
tion, or of a gracious condescension not over grace- 
| ful, which the Review occasionally exhibited, do we 
| see any apology offered ; yet blemishes of this petty 
| 








sort were, we apprehend, among the most irrita- 
ting of the juvenile delinquencies of the Oracle of 
the Northern Literary Confederacy ; who sometimes 
gave moreoffence by the arrogant manner of dealing 
| out counsel, advice, and praise, than censure could 
| have provoked. It is but a shabby apology, and one 
which, we are sure, Lord Jeffrey would disdain. fo 
‘use, that the worst faults of The Edinburgh Re- 
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riew, in its most juvenile days, were immeasurably 
distanced by its unscrupulous and bitterly malig- 
nant rival of the South, from the first hour that it 
came into existence, until Mr. Gifford ceased to 
conduct it. 

In a careful, but somewhat over-anxious pre- 


face, Lord Jeffrey states the reasons which have 
led to the publication of this selection from his 
multitudinous contributions during thirty-eight 
years. On the whole, he thinks that, though 
holding the high, grave, and responsible station of 
a Judge of the Court of Session, he has no cause 
to be ashamed of his share in originating and 
carrying on The Review ; to which, indeed, he 
rather looks back with a mixture of agreeable and 
applausive feelings ; and not declining his share 
of its early faults or blunders, he modestly puts 
in a claim, which will be most liberally allowed, 
to participate in the merits, which so vastly out- 
balance the defects. Some will conceive the state- 
ment altogether superfluous. Who, save for The 





Review, out of Edinburgh, and the few assize | 


towns of Scotland, would ever have heard, or 
much cared about Lord Jeffrey more than any 
other respectable and learned Scottish Judge ?—a 
set of persons most estimable in their own sphere, 
but of surprisingly little importance to all the world, 
lawyers included, beyond the Border ; and across 
the channel, or the Atlantic, of none whatever. 
Lord Jeffrey claims praise for the uniform moral 
tendency of his reviews; even those of the most 
frivolous works which he condescended to notice : 
and this, we think, will also be unhesitatingly and 
heartily accorded. This principle, the most valu- 


able by which a Journalist can be guided, has, | 


indeed, in one or two instances, betrayed him into 
something like undue severity to individuals. We 
nay specify the cases of Burns and of Swift; in 
which reasoning, in itself most powerful and just, 
is somewhat harshly applied. 

A good deal of the preface is occupied with an 
explanation of a statement made by Sir Walter 


and lastly, MisceLuanxous Contriputions, 
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that have since elapsed, he has steered clear of party 
politics, His reviews, since he resigned, have only 
been four, Nor, so far as we notice, has any one of 
these, save the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, ob- 
tained a place in the four well-filled volumes be- 
fore us. Ample as they are, they do not, we are 
told, contain a third of the entire body of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s able and varied contributions to The 
Review. ‘They form, however, we should imagine, 
the cream of the mass of his writings ; and some of 
the crack temporary articles are here, as well as 
those on which time has set the stamp of excellence. 

The contributions are arranged under general 
heads, without any regard to the date of their 
appearance, which seems a truer principle than a 
merely chronological sequence. We have, I. Ge- 
NERAL Literature and Lirerary Biocraruiss. 
II. Historical Memoirs. ILI, Poetry. IV. Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics, and Jurisprudence.  V. 
Novels, Tales, and Prose Works of Fiction. VI. 
GENERAL Po.irics(temporary party questions being 
avoided, as things that have perished in the use ;) 
Mr. 


_Jeffrey’s elaborate Essay, or rather Treatise upon 


the Principles of Taste, which was published in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
but of which the germ had previously appeared in 
a review of Alison’s Essays on the Principles of 


Taste, stands at the head of the collection, as the 


| 


| 


| the 


most considerable and sustained literary effort of 
author. What a field this enumeration 
opens up! How much of delight and in- 
struction must it recall to two generations of 
readers! how many fond memories of things 
once most precious! It becomes almost an imperti- 
nence to specify the reviews of the poetry of 


Crabbe, Scott, and Campbell, Byron, and Burns ; 


Scott, in relation to Lord Jeffrey, which appears | 
in Mr. Lockhart’s Memoirs of Scott. His Lordship | 


perhaps, gives the affair more importance than it 
deserves ; but upon investigation, he appears to be 


| Historical Memoirs. 


in the right, though Scott wrote at the moment, | 
Curran, Collingwood, Reid, Priestley, and Colonel 
'Hutchinson and his wife; or the entertaining 


and Jeffrey looks back after the lapse of thirty 
busy years, 

Our readers must remember, that it was the 
Rev. Sydney Smith who first magnanimously re- 
solving, with his briefless associates, to “ cultivate 
literature upon a little oatmeal,” projected from his 
‘even-storied attic, the great political and literary 
organ, which from 1803 till 1829, was under 


the management, though not the absolute con- | 


trol, of Mr. Jeffrey. When the. editor—but 
Mr. Jeffrey studiously eschews the term, editor 
—was, in 1829, elected by Whigs and Tories 
unanimously, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 


or of the works of De Stael, and Alfieri, and the 
early English Dramatists; the novels of Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth, and other eminent fiction- 
ists. There is, however, we think, no depart- 
ment more rich or more edifying and delight- 
ful to look back upon than the Literary Bio- 
graphies, and some of those which are designated 
Need we recall such fami- 
liar things as the papers on the Lives of Swift, 
Burns, Mackintosh, Franklin, Heber, Cowper, 


articles on Pepys, the Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Baireuth, or the Emperor Baber, Madame de 
Deffand, or BaronGrimm? All of these may not 
be equal in value; yet they comprise a body of 
papers, in our opinion, the most instructive and 
interesting ;—of Biography, teaching by example, 
such as no other work could furnish—a true 
mestic and Literary Plutarch, 

In the reprints, Lord Jeffrey has acted upon the 
principle, “ what is writ is writ.” The omissions 


_ are, therefore, mainly of extracts from the books re- 


he thought it becoming in the head of that “ great | 


rae ; : : 
, \ corporation” to resign the business of con- 
Cucting what “inight in many respects be fairly 
presented as a party Journal.” 


} 
| 


viewed ; and the emendations slight, and nearly all 
verbal, intended either to throw ight on obscuri- 
ties or correct the text. Though Lord Jeffrey, in 


For several some few instances, regrets that he has not em- 


A*ars after this period he wrote nothing for The | ployed a gentler tone or form of expression, and 


Keview ; and in his contributions during the years | though he seems to lean more to the side of in- 
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dulgence than in former years, we observe no 
important change of opinion in any principle, 
whether of morals, philosophy, or taste, that he for- 
merly avowed and supported. In that contro- 
versy about words—for it is little else—on Hu- 
man Perfectibility, he assumed the side sanctioned 
by reason and experience ; and he maintains it 
still, against the Perfectibility School, whether of 
England or France. Had the Masters or Founders 
of that School substituted the word Progression 
for Perfectibility, the dispute would have been at an 
end, and Mr. Jeffrey and they at one; and they 
really could have meant no more. In his controversy 
with the Lake Poets, or rather with Wordsworth— 





for the quarrel with Southey was as much politi- 
cal as poetical—Lord Jeffrey also holds his original | 
ground, content to see the age desert him, and to 
remain in a glorious minority. But he makes a 
becoming and handsome, and, we are certain, 
satisfactory apology for the mode of his condem- | 
nation, when he says, in a note affixed to the 
review of The Excursion, “ I have spoken in many | 
places rather too bitterly and confidently of the | 
faults of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry ; and forgetting | 
that, even on my view of them, they were but faults | 
of taste, or venial self-partiality, have sometimes | 
visited them, I fear, with an asperity which should | 
be reserved for objects of moral reprobation. If | 
I were now to deal with the whole question of his | 
poetical merits, though my judgment might not be | 
substantially different, I hope I should repress the | 
greater part of the rivacitics of expression.” The | 
Critic should have stopped here ; and, at all 
events, not again have wakened the question of 
poetical merits: at least we think so; probably | 
from being of the number—no small one—of per- | 
sons who still “ actually admire this White Doe of | 
Rylstone ;” and find a savage kind of beauty, and | 
a profound moral, even in Peter Bell, The worst | 
thing, after all, of those celebrated critiques is, that 
they impugn the sensibility and judgment of their 
author even more than his candour; and augur 
something like limited imagination, or a narrow 
range of poetical emotion. 

Lord Jeffrey frankly owns, that he has said, in 
his time, “ petulant and provoking things of Mr. 
Southey, and such as he would not say now ;” but 
he is not conscious that he was ever unfair to 
Southey’s poetry. It may be freely admitted, that 
if there was a bias, the critic was unconscious of it ; 
and also that Southey’s changes of opinion, united | 
with his tone of intolerance and dogmatism, were, 
for the moment, beyond measure provoking, and 
even worthy of chastisement. The only review of 
Southey’s poetry reprinted is the last written ; that 
of Roderick the Last of the Goths. The juxta-posi- | 
tion of the poetical critiques in the volume is un- 
fortunate. So much praise of Rogers and Moore ; 
not that the criticism on the latter is not acute and 
discriminating ; and so much depreciation of Ro- 
detick, and The White Doe, and The Excursion, must | 
still be a little irritating to some folks. 

Instead of calling or recalling the attention of 
readers to what, in these volumes, is beautiful and 
refined in speculation; poignant, animated, and 
graceful in composition; or noble and persuasive in | 


moral aim; we would, ifourspace for past popular and 
familiar writings permitted, rather gladly extract, 
and largely, from the review of O’Driscol's History 
of Ireland ; which engages attention from its great 
intrinsic value, and especially by the applicability 
of the general reasoning to the existing relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. As it is, we 
earnestly recommend this paper, which appears in 
the fourth volume, to the attention of both the Eng- 
lish and Irish people, but especially to the latter ; 
and content ourselves with this sentence from the 
note appended to the reprint of The Review :—“ If 
at that time, [in 1827, ] I thought a separation, ora 
dissolution of the Union,(forthey are the same thing, ) 
a measure not to be contemplated but with horror, 
it may be supposed that I should not look more 


‘charitably on the proposition, now that Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform have 
| taken away some, at least, of the motives or apo- 


logies of those by whom it was maintained. The 
example of Scotland [in The Review] is still, I 
think, well put for the argument. And among 
the many who must now consider this question, it 
may be gratifying to some to see upon what 
grounds, and how decidedly an opinion was then 
formed upon it, by one certainly not much dis- 
posed to think favourably of the conduct or pre- 
tensions of England.” ——There is another review 
which, upon the same solid, utilitarian principle 
that guides us in the above instance, we would also 
recommend to the attention of modern readers; 
leaving the gay, the elegant, the imaginative, and 
entertaining papers, to shift for themselves. We 
mean now an article upon the nature of those social, 
humane, and friendly relations which should subsist 
between Great Britain and the Free United States 
of America. This paper was written so far back 
as 1819; since which period the evils pointed out 
have been heinously aggravated by the Trollopes, 
Kembles, Marryats, and Dickenses ; who have, most 
inconsiderately, revenged venial offences offered to 
their own vanity and self-love, by unjustifiable at- 
tacks upon a whole nation: for personal offence, or 


_ wounded vanity, is clearly at the bottom of some 


of it. To this paper, we find the following note at- 
tached: “ There is no one feeling, having public con- 
cerns for its object, with which I have so long and 
deeply been impressed, as that of the vast impor- 
tance of our maintaining friendly relations with 
the free, powerful, moral, and industrious States of 
America ; a condition upon which I cannot help 
thinking, that not only our own freedom and pros- 
perity, but that of the better part of the world, will 
ultimately be found to be more and more depen- 
dent. I give the first place, therefore, in this con- 
cluding division of the work, to an earnest and 
somewhat importunate exhortation to this effect, 
which, I believe, produced some impression at the 
time, and, I trust, may still help forward the good 
end to which it was directed.” 

One word more, and we have done. 


Younger 


_ journalists, party-writers, and literary critics of 


all grades, may find much in the Spirit and in 
the Art manifested in these volumes, for their in- 


struction and guidance, and something also for 


warning. 


They will see, that one of the greatest 
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masters of their profession, although he has never 
erred nor blundered to anything like the extent 
of some of the humblest and dullest of the craft, 
finds, in looking back upon his brilliant and pros- 
perous career, nothing to regret of excess on the 





side of candour, gentleness, and indulgence ; but a 
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good deal to repent in the arrogant tone and sharp 
expression to which he has sometimes given way, 


under the influence of personal provocation, or 
party feeling, and the possession of that most se- 
ductive power—the power of being gracefully saucy 





REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER 


SCOTT, SIR HENRY RAEBURN, &e. 


BY JOHN MORRISON, 


(Continued from page 786 of our December No.) 


Sometntne* came in the way, and my land- | 
lord desired his sister to walk up with me to the | 
Dun, and show me the way. We, of course, fell | 
into conversation. She had, he said, accom- | 

anied a lady from Skye to Glasgow for two years ; 
that she could have been married there to a man | 
she did not dislike; but she felt that she could 
neither Jive nor die in the Low Country, and made 
her escape ; and added, that she would rather die | 
an old maid in her own country, than be the wife | 
of a Lowland laird. She was a handsome girl, | 
about twenty-two years of age, and spoke English | 
well; but regretted that her lady spoke to her more | 
in Gaelic than in English, otherwise she would | 
have improved her English more. After receiving | 
her instructions, and her hoping to see me in the | 
afternoon safe from the Glen of Ghosts, we parted. 

I walked along the eastern range of the mountains, | 
and entered Coruishk from the south, where the | 
waters of the lake fall into the sea. 

I walked along the eastern range of mountains, 
and entered the valley or glen of Coruishk from the 
south. The lake discharges itself into the sea by 
a considerable descent or rush. Here I found a | 
man fishing. He had caught many fine sea-trout, 
or herling. On proceeding up the lake, from the 
fragments of rock and other obstructions, I could 
not walk more than a mile per hour. The further 
[ proceeded, the scene became more gloomy. The | 
bleating of the goat, the scream of the eagle, 
tended to heighten the solemn grandeur of the | 
whole. The sea-eagle I observed to alight on one | 
of the small islands, where, it is probable, she 
builds her nest. I observed one pretty large birch 
on one of the islands—the only shrub I saw. 1! 
wandered round the lake, which took me at least | 
four hours. I observed, in a kind of recess in the | 
rock, some red deer—about five ; and above them, 
on a rock, several wild goats of a reddish-brown 
colour, and very small. | 

On returning down to the mouth of the loch, I | 
found a new fisher: he had, in the last hour, killed 
more than a dozen. I pointed out six of the best 
about a pound weight each, and asked the price ; 
he said sixpence. He strung them through the | 
gills on a bit of small cord, and I carried them | i 
home; where we had an excellent feast of tea and | 
trout, ‘and some of the best whisky I ever tasted, | 
made by my landlord. 

I wrote my Journal, adjusted my drawings ; | 


| swer was—nothing. 
| breast, with which I presented the lady of Skye. 


from this point. 


and on the following morning the boat arrived. 
I bathed, put on a clean shirt, had an excellent 
breakfast, and asked what I had to pay; the an- 
I had a small brooch in my 


I had opened a small leather portmanteau, to pack 
some article into, when she put in, with her own 
hands, a pair of beautiful stockings which she her- 
self had knitted. I learned, many years after- 


| wards, that she was well married, and had gone to 


reside on a neighbouring island. 

I embarked, and was landed on the north side of 
Mull, and walked to Tobermory. The emigrant 
shipshad sailed threedays before. I walked to Arros, 
where there is an old castle and village. I crossed 
over the Sound to Ardtornish, drew and examined 
| the ruin, returned by the same boat, and walked 
down to Duart. The castle is built on a rock ; it is 
very fine, and then contained a small garrison of 
from twelve to twenty soldiers. They were very 
civil, and directed me to a small public-house, where 
I was very comfortably accommodated, and pro- 
ceeded next day to make drawings. 

Duart was the stronghold of the Macleans, and is 
the scene of The Family Legend, and of Campbell's 
ballad of Helen of Lorn. After having made my 
drawings on land, I procured a boat, and rowed 
myself to the rock where Maclean abandoned his 
lady to perish, and made a drawing of the castle 
An old lady at the inn told me 
the tale pretty much in the way it has since been 
given to the world ; except that the hero who re- 
lieved the lady from the rock, was either warned in 
a dream, or saw, by the power of the second-sight, 
the figure of a lady abandoned there ; and arrived 
barely in time to save her, The rock is dry at 
low, and covered at high water. 

From Duart I sailed to Oban, and visited Dun- 
staffnage and the Pictish city of Beregonium, 
where | could observe nothing like the regular re- 
mains of an ancient city. The deseriptions of it 
by the Ettrick Shepherd are all exaggeration ; but 
the surrounding scenery is magnificent. I visited 
the Fall of Connel, where, during the flood-tide, 
the water flows inland over a rock, where the pass 
is narrow, and fills a large basin inside. When 


the ebb commences, the water below retreats much 


faster than it can be discharged from the basin 
above, which, falling leisurely, forms a beautiful 
cascade. I walked up the banks of the river Awe, 


~ Oe ene» a 


* Lt will be recollected that we left Mr. Morrison in the Isle of ‘Skye, i in the midst of his Keminiscences of Seott, relating 


his adventures in a Highland Tour forty years since.—Z. 7. M. 
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to the lake, and along its margin, which exhibits 
many grand views, with Ben Cruachan towering to 
the north. I fell in with an old fisherman who 
lived on an island in the lake, and kept a public- 
house. He promised me good fare if I would em- 
bark with him, which I did, and fared well. The 
island was stocked with rabbits, and he had taken 
some very fine trout in the lake. The house was 
kept by his daughter, who had, for some time, been 
a servant in Glasgo 





thing in its mouth, like a hare or muirfowl ; they 
likely had young. Glen Rosa, in terrific grandeur, 
is the next thing to Coruishk in Skye ; but, in point 
of beauty, with its woods skirting the glen, greatly 
superior. ‘The lake is wanting. At the bottom of 
the valley are some fine old Scots firs; and 
from thence to Brodick is Culshant, or the Field 
of Enchantment. 

Next day, I ascended Goatfell, the view from 


w. She understood cookery, and | which is very extensive : the whole range of the 


I had stewed rabbit and fried trout to dinner. I | West Highlands, with Ben Nevis, Ben Cruachan, 


stayed here three days. The fisherman, who rented | 


the island, provided me with a small boat, in which I 
sailed about by myself, visiting the fine scenery on 
the island and the shores of the lake. I ascended Ben 
Cruachan, which is 4400 feet in height ; and the day 
being good, enjoyed a most extensive view : Loch- 
aber and Glenorchy in gloomy grandeur to the north 
and east ; and to the west the magnificent scenery 
of Morven ; the rich island of Lismore and Ben 
Awe in the foreground ; the Sound of Mull, and, 
over and farther to the west of Mull, many other 
islands of fantastic figure ; the Dutchman’s Cap ; 
Tiree, famous for its breed of ponies ; Iona; Scarba ; 
Jura with its five Paps, as the five mountains are 
termed ; with Colonsay and Isla, to the south-west. 
It happened to be the time of the tide when the 
whirlpool of Corryvreckan isin motion, for I could 
plainly observe the white foam of the troubled 
waters, while all the surrounding ocean appeared 
“one burnished sheet of living gold.” I made a 
bird’s-eye drawing to the north, east, south, and 
west, and forgot that I had to descend by a peril- 
ous route. The sun was sinking in the sea when 
I began to descend. I found my little boat, and 
regained the island by moonlight. 
sixpence for breakfast, and the same for dinner 
and tea, besides the whisky, a little of which was 





My bill was | 


necessary, as brandered trout formed one dish at 
sent,” said Sir Henry, “ but I may paint your own 


every meal. 


I proceeded towards Inverary,—passing through | 
that it would be conferring on me a most particular 


the romantic village of Cladich. The whole road 
to Loch Fyne is grand. 
many views that, although the distance was 
short, it was late before I reached the inn at In- 
verary. The accommodation was excellent ; but 


I rested, and drew so | 


the bill of one day here would have kept me a week | 


on the island, and the fare was not better. 

I varied the ordinary route,and sailed down Loch 
Fyne, where I fell in with a boat about to sail for 
the Island of Arran. I embarked, and landed in 


the port of Loch Ranza; than which, with its old | 


castle, I had seen nothing finer. I rambled about 
for a day, visiting the Torruidyan, a high rocky 
mountain, where millions of seafowl build their 


nests, and where my guide, (the same who had at- | 


tended Professor Playfair,) pointed out a junction 
of the granite with the schistus. Next day, I tra- 
velled over a wild and high range of grand moun- 
tains to Glen Rosa. Near the summit, I was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm and heavy rain. I got 
under a grand flat stone, or rather cave, from which 
I heard the thunder and saw the lightning with 
great effect. I felt a disagreeable putrid smell, | 


Ben Lomond ; the mountains of Galloway, to the 
south-east ; the whole of Ayrshire ; Ailsa Craig ; 
Ireland in the distance ; the whole of Kintyre, 
spread like a map, and at no great distance ; with 
all the Hebrides south of Tiree and Mull. 

I descended by the Glen of Corrie, a most ter- 
rific scene ; and in the evening arrived at Brodick. 
The old castle of the Boyds is kept in good order, 
and occupied by the Duke of Hamilton’s factor or 
land-steward. Next day I sailed for Greenock 
and Glasgow, and on to Dumfries,—having been 
on my Highland tour three weeks: my whole ex- 
penditure five pounds or thereby. 





Sir Henry Raeburn regretted to me that Sir 
Walter had declined to sit to him. “The portrait 
I have already painted,” he said, “has a heavy 
look. There are three ; but two are copies, al- 
though I wished him to sit for them all. But 
he is a restless sitter.”—‘ Not only myself,” said 
Sir Walter, on the other hand, “but my very 
dog growls when he observes a painter preparing 
his palette.’—“ I will undertake,” said J, to Sir 
Henry, “ to prevail with him to sit, provided I am 
to be present with the sitter’s leave, and permitted, 
by way of lesson, to copy the work in certain 
stages.” 

“You shall not only have my leave to be pre- 
head into the bargain.” I mentioned to Sir Walter 
favour, as I had conventioned with Sir Henry 
Raeburn that I should be present at all the sit- 
tings, if he was not averse to the arrangement. 
“IT have been painted so often,” said he, “that I 
am sick of the thing ; especially since, with the 


exception of Raeburn’s old portrait, I can only see 


so many old shoemakers or blue-gown beggars. 
Even Lawrence, whose portrait is in progress, has 
been thinking mere ef the poet than the man. 


The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 


is what he is aiming at; but I anticipate a 


failure. Raeburn’s portrait looks down, and Sir 
Thomas's too much up. I think that something 
between the two would be better ; I hate attitudes. 


_——-My compliments to Sir Henry, and say that 


I will be glad to see him here to-morrow, to break- 
fast : it is not a court day. You will accompany 
him, of course.” This was after dinner. I called 
at St. Bernards on the following morning, and found 
the artist walking in his garden. He was much 
gratified with my success, and prepared to go with 


which was accounted for when I observed two foxes | me to Castle Street. 
“ His time,” said he, “as well as my own, is 4 


passing into the cave ; one of them carried some- | 
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much taken up, that I seldom see him. I will send 
an apology to all my sitters to-day.” 

“ You will do well,” said I ; “for he mentioned 
that if no unlooked-for thing came in the way, he 
would accompany you to York Place, and have the 
first sitting.” 

After breakfast, they sat two hours conversing. 
It was interesting to hear two men, the first and 
most accomplished in their several departments as 
poet and painter, discoursing on different effects 
and departments of their art. 

“JT wish,” said Sir Walter, “that you would 
let us have a little more finishing in the back- 
grounds. Sir Thomas Lawrence, I understand, 
employs a landscape painter.”—“ Of that I do 
not approve,” said Sir Henry. “ Landscape 
in the background of a portrait ought to be no- 
thing more than the shadow of a landscape: ef- 
fect is all that is wanted. Nothing ought to divert 
the eye from the principal object—the face ; and 
it ought to be something in the style of Milton’s 
Death : 

The other shape, if shape it might be call’d 

That shape had none, or substance might be call’d 

That shadow seem’d, for each seem’d either. 

I am at present painting an admiral, and had some 
thought of asking my friend, the minister of Dud- 
dingston, to paint me a sea; but, on second 
thoughts, I am afraid that Mr. Thomson’s sea 
might put my part of the picture to the blush.” 

“We will proceed to the first sitting,” said Sir 
Walter ; “and Ithink that I shall be able to find 
you a customer for the picture.”—“ You may, for 
a copy, Sir Walter; but the portrait that I am 
now painting is for myself, although it may find 
its way, in time, into your own family.” A copy 
of this portrait was painted for Lord Montague ; 
but the original is in the possession of the painter’s 
only son, Henry Raeburn, Esq., of St. Bernards. 

During the painting of the portrait Iattended,and 
throughout its progress made many studies, After 
two or three sittings, Sir Walter was highly pleased. 
“T wish none but your portraits of me were in 
existence,” said Sir Walter. 


effect.” This portrait is the beau-ideal of his ap- 
pearance. The painter has seized the happy mo- 
ment ; and it is, by far, the best likeness that has 
ever been painted. A small head in wax, by John 
Ifenning, done about 1807, of which I have a copy, 
is also a capital likeness. 

I was preparing to go to London; and, being 
anxious to see Sir Thomas Lawrence, both Sir 
Walter and Sir Henry gave me cards of intro- 
duction. J was particularly anxious to see the ar- 
rangement of his palette. “I will,” said Sir Walter, 
“ desire that favour for you. I think that you 
will find double the number of tints, as you term 
it, that are on Raeburn’s palette.” 
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“A portrait may be | 
strikingly like, and yet have a very disagreeable | 





Walter’s portrait, which was in progress. I knew 
it, and that was all ; it had pb onary 
the eye; in fact, he had determined to make hin 


e 


a poet, He asked my opinion, which I'gave him 
frankly, and which he received with | ‘Fol 
nature, “Sir Walter, when he aes tp, 
shuts his eyes; yours are too FF sah x ou are 
quite correct in your remark ; and I will endeavour 
to attend to it.” On Teaving, Sir Thomas gave me 
a card to attend his lecture in the Royal Academy ; 
but I was obliged to leaye London soon after, and 
did not again see him. 

In the time of breakfast, Sir Thomas toe much 
of Mr. Raeburn and his style of painting —“ He 
ought to be richer than I can be ; for he can paint 
three pictures for my one. His prices are much 
too small. His portrait of the Highlander M‘Nab, 
is the best representation of a haman being that I 
ever saw. Mr. Raeburn’s style is freedom itself,” 
Sir Thomas kindly offered to give me an intro- 
duction to the private collection of any of his ac- 
quaintance in London. 

I had been in London to give certain evidence 
respecting some survey that I had made with Mr. 
Telford; which having finished, I returned to Edin- 
burgh by sea. 

Having afterwards business at Stirling, —“ When 
you are in that neighbourhood,” said Sir Walter, “go 
to Castle Campbell, and make me some drawings of 
certain that I will describe to you in writing ; 
but draw every odd-looking object that comes in your 
way. The title of Castle Campbell will please you. 
The castle of Gloom, on the water of Gricf, in the 
glen of Care, and in the parish of Dolour. Be par- 
ticular about an old garden door, at which your 
friend John Knox held forth a sermon to the Dake 
of Argyle, and a great multitude. Argyle was then 
the owner ; the castle was taken and burnt down 
by Montrose.” 

On my return, he was much pleased with my 
portfolio. The country around Dollar is highly 
picturesque. The Falls of the Devon, the Cauldron 
Linn, and Rumbling Brig, are in the true Salva- 
tor style. Clackmannan ‘Tower, with Stirling and 
the wild Loch Katrine scenery—the country of 
the Macgregors—are in the distance. Sir Walter 
regretted that I had not proceeded on to explore 
the whole range.—*“ But,” said he, “ there is a good 
time coming.” 

I mentioned to him4hat I had an invitation to 
paint some pictures in Liverpool, and had received 


| letters from General Dirom to Dr. Macartney and 


other Galloway gentlemen residents in that city. 
—*“ TI will,” said Sir Walter, “strengthen these let- 
ters by one fo my friend Mr. Roscoe.”*” —* 

On presenting this letter to Mr. Roscoe," You 
must,” said that gentleman, “be a great favourite’ 
with Sir Walter ; and I think that you ‘would be’ 


highly gratified by reading his letter. 1 wish'to show 


On arriving in London, I delivered Sir Walter's | it to some friends, to when it will have the effectof 


note, and was asked to breakfast next day. Sir | an introduction in your favour but I will retarn f6 


Henry Raeburn’s card I still retain. “With 


to the arrangement of my palette,” said Sir Thomas, 
“ whieh your friend Sir Walter desires me to ex- 
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| to you, to retain 


wey 6f helr-loom.” 1 was 
: srance of Mr. 





much struck with 


| Roscoe, and his kind, interesting manners did Hot ™ 
hibit, you shall see it immediately.” He was, in . 
other respects, most polite. He showed me Sir. 
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a little surprised to hear him speak the broad Lan- 
cashire dialect. He gave me a card of introduction 
to the Atheneum Reading Rooms and Library ; 
and, in particular, to a part of the library that 
once belonged to himself, which required a parti- 
cular introduction.—“ Come,” said he, “ any even- 
ing to tea. I am always at home.” Some days 
afterwards, he returned me Sir Walter's letter, 
saying,—“ It is of more value to you than to any 
one else.” 

I resided more than a year in Liverpool, and 
made some short trips into North Wales, renewing 
my old acquaintance with its mountains and ruins. 
Dr. Macartney had introduced me to Mr. Blundel 
at Ince, that I might examine his collection, famous 
for its four Richard Wilsons. “ Do not,” said 
the doctor, “ be surprised that he turns you out of 
the house, which has nearly happened to myself. 
“TJ will ensure good reception,” said Mrs. Macartney, 
“and indorse your document; for Mr. Blundel, 
with all his foibles, is a bit of a knight-errant.” 
I was received with much courtesy by Mr. Blundel. 
He was, when I entered, in conversation with a 
person dressed in black, who seemed forcibly to de- 
tain him. He broke away from him, half saying 
to himself, “* These old fools, there is no end to their 
trifling nonsense. That,” said Mr. Blundel, “ is 
my family priest : a very good person in his way ; 
but there is no end to his talking. There,” con- 
tinued he, “is a catalogue of the pictures and 
marbles. I am a member of the Roxburgh Club, 
and printed my own catalogue. A servant will 
show you all the rooms, and then leave you to 
yourself ; which is, I suppose, your own wish. 
You are to make no sketches, or even memoran- 
dums. Dinner will be ready at two o’clock—a cold 
one, to be sure ; for it is our Lent ; but you shall 
receive all the indulgence in my power.” He rang 
the bell, and ordered wine and cake to be placed on 
a side-table, and so left me. 

There are many good pictures, particularly by 
Gaspar Poussin, and much indifferent matter; but 
the pictures by Richard Wilson are magnificent. 


They are,—Phacton asking leave to draw the Char- | 


iot of the Sun, which would, in my opinion, be better 
without the figures; a Distant view of Rome ; 
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was cold venison pie, tongue, puddings, &e. ; but, if I 
remember right, neither beef nor mutton. He stood 
like the physician over Governor Sancho, pointing 
out and recommending the different dishes. But I 
was more fortunate than poor Sancho; for I was 
not only allowed, but pressed to eat. After the 
eatables had been removed, he drank a glass of 
wine, which he had also done during dinner. “The 
bottles are on the table,” said he ; “ you may make 
your observations, and return occasionally and in- 
spire yourself with a glass. Iam obliged to leave 
you ; remember that money offered to my servant, 
I consider an insult. They will, I hope, decline it, 
and inform me if it is offered. Come back at any 
time you wish, warning me by a note left at the 
George Hotel, Liverpool.” He left me, but soon 
returned,—“ I have,” said he, “still an hour to 
spare; and after your wine I will join you in a cup 
of coffee.” I pointed out to him that the pictures 
had suffered much from damp by their position 
on the wall; nor, in case of fire, could they be 
readily removed. “I will,” said he, “have them 
placed in portable frames immediately ; and am 
much obliged to you for the hint. I have just 
heard,” said he, “that a member of our Roxburgh 
Club has been shot by a person of the name of Steu- 
art. Do you know anything of the parties.”—“ I 
know Boswell, and passed some days with him when 
on a Visit to Mr. Oswald of Auchincruive, while I was 
making a survey of that estate. He was then a good 
Whig; but turned his coat, received a pension, and 
contributes to a newspaper of infamous charac- 
ter; not infamous because it is Tory, but because 
it is filled with libels, the worst of which have, it is 
reported, been supplied by Sir Alexander Boswell ; 
and if ever the finger of God was visible in the death 
of one person and the preservation of another, it was 
in theaffair you mention.”—“I am astonished,” said 
he, “that Sir Alexander should have gone out with 
such a person below his own rank.” “ He is,” 
said I, “ a better man than himself ; and if that can 
be a feather in his cap, is descended from the kings 
of Scotland. Have you not observed that the Earl 
of Rosslyn, who is Mr. Steuart’s cousin, was also 
his second.”——“ Of these circumstances,’ said he, 
“T was ignorant. That alters the case.” Some time 


Tivoli ; andanother. The figures in the three last, | afterwards I forwarded Mr. Steuart’s trial to Ince. 
put in by Wilson’s own hand, are simple, and | “I understand,” continued Mr. Blundel, “that Sir 
accord well with the landscape. The skies and | Walter Scott supports the same paper, The Beacon, 
back-grounds of all these pictures have suffered | which I sometimes read.”—“ He no doubt supports 
greatly by a foolish conceit of placing them in| the paper the same as he supports Blackwood’s 
panels on the walls of the room, from which they | Magazine, for its Tory principles ; but Sir Walter 
have been much injured by the damp. _is incapable of writing a single line to the injury 
There is a temple detached for the marbles. Most | of any man’s character.”"—“ I am happy to hear you, 
of the figures are copies, or modern manufacture | a Whig, say so. I am a great admirer of Sir Walter 
of the antique, and are about 500 in number. Scott, and have many of hisletters. I hate libels, 
At two o’clock I was summoned to dinner; a | and hope that he will discontinue his support.” 
table was placed in the middle of the largest pic- | Sir Walter did withdraw his support from The 
ture-room, with a cover for one only. Several ser- Beacon soon afterwards, 
vants were in waiting, and Mr. Blundel himself; On returning to Edinburgh, I showed Sir Walter 
was halting round the room, being lame. “Iam | some drawings that I had made on stone—a view 
not permitted,” said he, “to eat animal food ; but | of Hermitage. “Select? said he, “from your 
that is no reason why you should be restricted ; | portfolio, six castles, and execute them in the same 





here is fish and fowl, potted and preserved in dif- | style, with a sheet of letter-press at a guinea the 
ferent modes.” He opened a pot which contained book, and I will sell you fifty copies. Fall about it 
woodeock, and was a most excellent dish. There | immediately, and show me the impressions as 
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they are thrown off.” I selected six old castles, 
and submitted to him the list. Hermitage 
Castle, Liddesdale ; Caerlaverock, Dumfries-shire ; 
Threave, the Castle of the Black Douglas, in 
Galloway ; Bruce Castle, in the Island of Rath- 
lin, County Antrim; Duart on the Sound of 
Mull; and Ellandonan, in Ross-shire ; in all 
six, with a sheet of letter-press description. “They 
are all very good,” said Sir Walter; “and, with 
respect to your descriptions, I have found very 
little amendment necessary. The price must be one 
guinea ; and I shall be able to dispose of 25 or 
maybe 50 copies. Constable has promised to lend 
his assistance, and will publish for you if neces- 
sary. Goon, and do not allow the business to rest 
one day.” I printed 125 copies, which were all 
sold in ten days. He pressed me to publish an- 
other series ; but I did not like to draw too much on 
the good-nature of my friends, for the sales were all 
private. Printing on stone was then in its infancy 
in Edinburgh ; and indeed is so still, with respect 
to landscape; and the impressions by no means 
pleased me. 

One morning, while at breakfast, a woman called, 
complaining that Maida, Sir Walter’s stag-hound, 
had bit her child. “And did not Igive yousomething 
handsome tohelp to cover it?” said Sir Walter. “You 
did so; but I am told that if the dog is not hanged, 
the bairn will go mad.”—“ Ido not think that 
the crime deserves death, as the child is not yet 
dead; but Maida shall be banished; and if the 
child die, he shall suffer, which is the law of the 
land ; and there is some more money.” 

Maida was an ill-natured tyke, and no favourite 
with me. He once attacked me. I met him ina 
narrow path ; and he stood in the middle, disputing 
my passage. Having, by good luck, a measuring- 
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after Lady Scott's death, and the Castle Street es- 
tablishment had been broken up; from whence he 
had removed to a furnished in Castle 
Street, as I was informed. I met him, by chance, 
on the street, and he invited me to come to break- 
fast on the following morning in Walker Street. 
I congratulated him on living in so elegant and 
quiet a street. “ Yes,” he said; “ but as the lad 
said who went a-wooing, when congratulated by 
the lass on his smart appearance on horseback,— 

* The horse that I ride on 

Is Sandy Wilson’s mare.’ 
Miss Blair has been so good as to lend me her 
house while she is absent.” 

A French gentleman was at breakfast, who 
brought him in a present, a copy of his poetical 
works, from Galignani, I think. He examined 
the prints, and said the work was neatly got up ; 
and referred to me. I said that I thought the 
work much inferior to our own, “ It is well that 
the Frenchman does not understand English ; other- 
wise you might be in a scrape.” 

He invited me to return to dinner, and said he 
would ask Mr. Campbell, who made a third. He de- 
sired Allister Dhu to give us Macrimmon’s Lament, 
first in Gaelic, and then a stanza in English. I never 
have seen him more pleasant company. “ The Gae- 
lic,” said he, “ is infinitely more musical than my 
own words.” Sir Walter, at this time, talked of the 
lightness of heart, and the prospects of youth, sel- 
dom realized, and repeated some lines from John- 
son’s “ Vanity of Human Wishes” — 

“(’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion thunders o’er his head.” 
But mark the sad reverse— 


“From Marlbrough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow; 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show.” 





pole in my hand, about eight feet in length, I pre- | 
pared to make my passage good. If I had turned | 
my back, he would have been oh me immediately. 
I advanced, and with my good ash pole hit him a 
whack along the ribs, on which he gave a fearful 
howl, and fled. So much for the courage of this 
Highland brute. On telling it to his master, he | 
would not believe it. ‘ I will again defend my- | 
self in your presence ; indeed, I will make believe 
to attack you, and you shall see whether this 
Highland bear of yours will be bold and faithful 
in defending his very kind andover-partial master.” 
“TI do not entertain thesmallest doubt of his courage 
and affection ; but it may be as well not to put it 
to too severe a test.”’ 

One morning I heard a dog howling in distress. 
On going to the place, I found Maida, who had 
been hunting hares ; and on leaping a paling, was 
entangled by the hind-legs, and could not relieve 
himself. At breakfast, 1 mentioned the circum- 
stance of Maida’s distress. “ And did you relieve 
him ?”— T did not think it at all safe, as he holds 
me ata grudge.” “Good heavens !” exclaimed Sir 
Walter, “ the poor brute’s legs may be broken.”— 
' Do not be alarmed; I sent Tam Purdie to his 
relief.” And soon after the dog made his appear- 
ance, much fatigued, and the skin peeled from his | 


tind legs. 





After this, I did not again see Sir Walter till | 


On preparing to go, he inquired how long I was 
likely to be absent. “ A year,” said I, “ at least. 
I am going to the west country to paint some por- 


'traits.”—“ Cast yourself round by Abbotsford. I 
‘am projecting some new plantations, and am in 


hopes of making an exchange, and acquiring the 
entire margin, or boundary line, of Cauldshiels 
Loch ; and if I succeed, I will adopt your design, 
and plant the whole land around, to a considerable 
extent.” 

I had been praising a small medallion portrait 
as an excellent likeness. “ It was,” said he, “ first 
done in wax by Henning, and then cast in glass. 
I have more than one. Accept of this; and per- 
mit me to hang it by a small chain.” It wasa silver 
chain, such as he used to hang his whistle or dog- 
call by. The same kind of chain is painted round 
his neck in the last portrait by Raeburn. 

My reflections on parting were melancholy. Siz 
Walter looked care-worn; and his efforts to be 
merry appeared painful. - I saw that the “ Life of 
Napoleon” sat heavy on his spirite. “ There is no 
imagination in it,” said he ; “ and the incidents are 
so distorted by party, that there is great difficulty 
in coming at the facts. It may happen,” said 
he, “as you are often unsteady in your movements, 
that you may not leave Edinburgh so soon as you 


[at present purpose: if #0, come to breakfast— 


half-past-eight, or at the same hour in the evening.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF DUBLIN COLLEGE LIFE.—No. III. 


BILLY SHERIDAN’S BREAKFAST TABLE.—THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN ITS DECLINE. 


Besipes the race of Skips, of which my good 
friend Foley was a bright example, the Irish Uni- 
versity is singular, I believe, amongst colleges, in 
tolerating the use of female attendants. The “nice 
caution,” however, employed in the selection, pre- 
cludes scandal. The candidates—/air candidates, 


shall I call them ?—for such appointments must be | 


of a certain age; and, in addition to that natural 
Sortyfication, must also have passed the inspection 
of a Committee of Ugliness, of which the senior and 
junior deans are members ez officio. Little inquiry, 
if any, is made about their character for temper- 
ance, sobriety, or those other parts of morality 
which are looked to for the protection of moveable 
property intrusted to servants. But they must be 
decidedly unhandsome in form and feature. That 
is a sine quad non; and, so qualified, the handmaid 
who aspires to academic pickings and perquisites, 
may come and go at discretion, and pilfer and pur- 
loin till she is found out. As Doctor Daniel Mooney 
said of his one-eyed Xantippe, “She answers all 
aucillary purposes beautifully.” 

I know not if it be expressly contrary to the 
statute “De Moribus,” for a college woman to 
expose, unmasked, those charms which are, with 
perfect propriety, uncovered elsewhere. But from 
their invariable concealment, under an encrustation 
of grime and ashes, of the natural complexion, it 
may be deemed that soap and water, though per- 








haps unnamed in the Dean’s Tariff, are excluded | 


by prescription. 

The renowned Anne Horan flourished under the 
patronage and irregular payments of gentlemen 
from Tipperary, through many successive genera- 
tions. She had great perfections, among which 


“an indignant toss of her head. 


and would as soon have abjured her marriage vows 
as wash the venerable dust of ages from her brow, 
To students who were nice in their diet, her habits 
were not agreeable. With the same hand that 
patted the wet slack upon your fire, would she set 


| down a loaf upon the table, or transfer a roll of 


butter from the cabbage-leaf to the plate ; and to 
question her, during such ministrations, as to the 


| date of her last ablutions, was not at all times safe. 


If she was in good humour, she would refer you to 
the college-pump for the information you required ; 
—*Axthe pump.” But if anything had occurred 
to ruffle her serenity, she would not hesitate to 
send you somewhere else for an answer. 

By such a Hebe was Billy Sheridan's super- 
nacular apartment opened to my knocking, when, 
according to invitation, I went to breakfast with 
him, on the second morning after our meeting at 
the theatre. 

To my inquiry, if Mr. Sheridan was stirring ? 
her answer was brief and pithy. 

“ Faith, and that he is; and scowldin’. I wonder 
you didn’t hear the roars of him in the coort-yard.” 

“What ’s that you’re saying, ye old trump?” 
said mine host, thrusting his well-lathered chin out 
from a crib eight feet by six, which was partitioned 
off his parlour ; and grinning, at the same time, a 
gracious good morrow at me through the soap-suds. 
“No wonder I'd scold, when you took my shaving- 
brush to whitewash the hearth.” 

** And a great harm was in that!” cried she, with 
“‘ Lord save us— 
how grand we are, all of a suddent. There's 
Docthur Wall, a betther man than ever ye wor, 


or your father afore ye, and a Fellow of the College 


her native eloquence, in the racy idiom of “the | 
sweet county,” took the shine; and a slighting | 


spot in our green isle, or to any personal peculiarity 


into the bargain, that never says again’ the like. 
No, nor if I was to polish the bars of the grate, as 


allusion to the honour of that bright particular | often I did, with the clothes-brush, he wouldn't be 


_ the man to say—‘III ye did it, Anne Horan.’ Agh! 


about herself, or her chief patron Doctor Wall, | 


was sure to draw it out in torrents. 
for which many eminent speakers at the bar and 
in the pulpit are to this day remarkable, was first 
developed in wordy encounters with her. The late 


The fluency | 


and there’: nothing like the rale ginthry to dale 
with.” Here she launched into a genealogical 


| eulogium of the Walls of Coolnamuck, leaving her 
Submissive master at liberty to proceed with the 
delicate abrasion of his chin, which the mixture 


lamented and indomitable member for Clonmel, | 


Dominick Ronayne, was indebted for all his “saucy 


and audacious eloquence,” to the daily tilts with | 
which he seasoned his breakfast, while Anne brought | 
up the milkman’s scores, or wondered “ where the | 


next tay was to come from, when the grain at the 
bottom of the canister would be out?” Surgeon 
Porter also, the most meliifluous of lecturers, im- 


bibed a great portion of his ready wit and sparkling | 
flow of expression from Anne ; and, to her dying | 
day, it was her boast, which nobody thought of | 


denying, as often as the oratorical fame of Mortimer | 


O'Sullivan was alluded to in her presence, that | 


she “ taught that boy to praich.” 


She was dyed in grain with the esprit de corps, | 


(which, hy the by, was not the esprit de lavande;) be kept warm, within the fender; upon which, 


of roach-lime with the usual softer application had 
rendered a tearful operation. 

Anne, in the meantime, handy as she was homely, 
bestirred herself to set the breakfast gear to rights, 
dusting out the inside of the cups and saucers with 
the corner of an apron, the sight of which would al- 
most excuse the wish that she had been born of the 
sect of the Pharisees. She then brought out what she 
was pleased to call “ the crame,” from a filthy shelf 
in the shoe-pantry, taking heed to grasp the jug by 
the spout, thumbwise, whereof she left a visible im- 
press in semicircular wavy lines of black, about 
half-an-inch above high water-mark. The bread 
had been toasted before I came, (how toasted, I 
happily was ignorant,) and was laid on a plate te 
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this considerate dame raked down with the poker 
such another cloud of ashes as never fell upon any 
man’s breakfast, since that which alit upon Pliny’s 
last mufin. “That’s nothing at all,” said she, 
dropping the Coolnamuck theme for an instant. 
“ The toast isn’t buttered ;” and with three smart 
puffs of her spicy breath she dispersed the light 
embers through the room, leaving the plate with 
its contents as clean, to all appearance, as any other 
part of the entertainment. 

It was to a meal, so prepared, that I first sat 
down with Billy Sheridan in his own castle ; and 
to which, notwithstanding the unsavoury prelimi- 
naries I had been witness to, a fresh and not-easily- 
jealous appetite did ample justice ; whilst mine 
host poured forth tea and criticism with an even 
hand. He had just seen in the London papers an 
account of Macready’s début in Drury Lane; and, 
from what T'he Examiner said, was sure that “ Mac- 
rady must be a great fellow.” But he was not 
quite prepared to give up John Kemble for any 
new heresy. 

The Cynthia of that minute, however, was not the- 
atrical. Billy wasruminating a speech tobe delivered 
in the Historical Society, on the revolutionary ques- 
tion: —“ Was Brutus justified in conspiring against 
the life of Julius Cesar?” The provost—Elrington 
—had expressed his disapproval of such a subject, 
as involving, by possible reflection upon recentevents 
in France, the discussion of modern politics ; and 
it was Billy’s endeavour so to frame the argument 
as to give the fullest scope to his admiration of the 
king-killer, while he should avoid offence to the 
surly Head of our House. How he might have 
succeeded in so double an object, was never put to 
the test ; for the provost proceeded from disapprov- 
ing to interdict the question ; and it was changed, 
accordingly, to a dry debate on the Wars of the 
Roses ; a subject so entirely English, that my friend 
observed it was impossible to twist the smallest 
imaginable bit of Shamrock into it. 

The war of the Heads of the University against 
the progress of polite literature and the practical 
study of eloquence had then begun. Upon the 
promotion of Provost Hall to a bishopric, which 
he did not live quite one week to enjoy, it was 
thought advisable by Spenser Perceval’s govern- 
ment to check the Jacobinical spirit, which was 
supposed to be growing up in the university, by 
placing it under the rod of a hot and uncompromis- 
ing Tory. For this purpose, Dr. Elrington was 
called up from his parish in Ulster; and almost 
his first act was a mortal blow aimed at the His- 
torical Society. 

He procured an order of the Board for excluding 
from the society all members who had withdrawn 
their names from the college books ; and the im- 
mediate effect of that regulation was a separation 
of the youthful and inexperienced students from 
nen of established reputation in the learned pro- 
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as a pleasant relaxation from the toils of business, 
to frequent those meetings. Thus, at once, a most 
salutary control was removed, by which the wild 
excesses of temper had been restrained, and the 
judgment of young aspirants to fame disciplined 
and guided in the right path to distinction. Tho 
result was what the learned Vandals at the Board 
anticipated. The Society soon became a sort of 
rhetorical boxing-school, in which he who could 
utter the greatest quantity of sounding nonsense 
and personal abuse, without stop or impediment, 
was accounted the best orator. Party politics then 
crept in, and infused their poisonous influence in 
the election of officers, who had formerly been 
chosen, solely in reference to their rank and emi- 
nence in the various walks of liberal knowledge. 
The society was thus split into factions, and became 
the constant scene of wrangling and violence, which 
brought on new restrictions from the Board. Those 
restrictions were found intolerable; but remon- 
strance was treated with purposed contempt; and 
in a moment of irritation, which it had been the 
anxious wish of the constituted authorities to ex- 
cite, the society heroically dissolved itself. The 
provost clapped a padlock upon the door in half- 
an-hour after the suicide was committed ; taking 
possession of all the books, furniture, copper-kettles, 
cups, saucers, and other moveables, whereof we died 
possessed. ‘The fine room in which this mimic 
parliament had been wont to sit, was turned into 
a draught-house, or something of the kind, for 
medical students to discuss the Pharmacopceia in ; 
and in their possession it remains, I believe, to this 
day. 
The same year which witnessed the extinction 
of the Historical Society in Trinity College, saw an 
Orange Lodge established in the chambers of a stu- 
dent from the north of Lreland; and weekly orgies 
were celebrated therein, without the slightest inti- 
mation of displeasure from the provost or his obe- 
dient Sanhedrim, until the day of his departure to 
take possession of the Episcopal palace at Ferns. 
My acquaintance with the Society commenced 
in the days of its decline. The old members had 
been turned out. North's visits, few and far be- 
tween, were rudely interdicted. Finlay, honest 
John, no longer came to smile upon juvenile talent, 
and assist it with counsel ever friendly and ever 
welcome. Charles Phillips rolled his large dark 
eyes along the Dodder Bank, where he was obliged 
to spout his blank verse, instead of taking our 
wondering comprehension by surprise.* Wallace 
was gone to London ; that Hotspur of the north, 
who had been called to the foot of the chair for 
telling a seedy antagonist that he must be an- 
swered out of Shakspere— 
“ Froth and scum, thou liest.” 
M‘Ghee was even then waxing fanatical, (he had 
always been flighty,) and had seceded, leaving be- 
hind him a reputation for oratory, the fruit of a 








ions, with whom it was a point of duty, as well 
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single speech of remarkable brilliancy and power, 
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" One of this orator's most renowned and pe speeches, that made iu the Crim. Con, case of Guthrie v. Sterne, was 


““mposed throughout in the Heroic measure. 
Wit might have been, that in the spring of Life, 
hen Fancy waved its fairy around them, 

ll all above was sunshine, all beneath 


ake a sample :-— 


Was flowers ; when, to their clear and charmed vision, 
Each tint they saw spoke Nature's loveliness, 
And every breeze was but embodied fragrance,” &c., Ac, 
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fraterculi gigantum. 


which has never been equalled by any subsequent 
effort of his genius. Sheil was writing tragedies 
for Miss O’Neil to act ; Wyse had gone abroad ; 
and poor Bryson, the accomplished poet of The 
Jubilee, in a fit of despondency, after an unsuccess- 
ful competition for a fellowship, had drowned him- 
self. 

But there were still, among the remnant that 
was left, a few who deserved to be accounted 
There was Sidney Taylor, 
and the two O’Sullivans, of whom it has been 
already my hint to speak,—all three well-read 
men, ready and deep reasoners, sufficiently elo- 
quent, and, upon occasion, right witty and enter- 
taining. I remember, in particular, a speech of 
Taylor’s on the Institutions of Chivalry in the 
Middle Ages, which was one of the best pieces of 
solemn drollery I ever heard. It seems to have 
been made in anticipation of the Eglinton Tour- 
nament. 

Bingham Hamilton, a yghement and argumen- 
tative speaker, with a fine bold style and fearless 
spirit, gave early promise of a successful career at 
the bar. Those who have seen that apostolic 
orator, the Bishop of Exeter, with his fangs fixed 
in some luckless opponent, when the wstrum theo- 
logicum is busy with him, may conceive a lively 
representation, both in mind and person, of Bing- 
ham Hamilton. But to rival that burning light 
on the great stage of wordy contention, “ his lot 
forbade.” His life was cut short by a miserable 
fatality, while his name was still upon the college 
books: a brother, to whom he was fondly attached, 
and by whom he was equally loved, having had 
the misfortune to kill him by the accidental dis- 
charge of a fowling-piece. 

Contemporary with him, and often opposed to 
him in debate, was Hercules Graves, son of The 
Dean of Ardagh, who had taken all the honours 
that were at that time to be had in the Undergra- 
duate Course. He was urged to seek a fellowship, 
which he could have obtained without much diffi- 
culty, but he preferred to carve out a way for him- 
self to higher distinction ; and, had his constitution 
been equal to the rough work before him, there can 
be no question that he would have risen as high as 
great talent and hard labour can raise any man in 
this country. Next to Charles Wolfe, he was the 
most popular man in college ; being kind, free- 
hearted, unaffected, and social, and possessing the 
great natural recommendations of a very pleasing 
manner, and of a countenance truly noble in intel- 
lectual characteristics, and beaming, at the same 
time, with frankness and good humour. I haveoften | 
thought how fortunate it has been for some men, | 
who are now high up in the world, that genius | 
dwells so frequently in fragile vessels, that, | 

* working out its way, 

It frets the puny body to decay.” 
Graves would surely have stopped the promotion 
of some Tory Attorney-general, had he not fallen 
an early victim to the Euthanasia of youthful 
genius, pulmonary consumption. His illness was 
short, and had scarcely been heard of amongst his 
fellow-students, until “that news came with his 











death,” 
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It is a solemn and striking lesson to young 
persons, as yet unused to consider the mutability 
of human things, save as an abstract truth, when 
those who have run along with them in the race 
of fame and honour, and been companions of 
their pleasant hours, are swept away before their 
eyes. Sad and startling was the intelligence when 
we returned at the end of a Long Vacation, ex- 
pecting to resume our wonted pursuits and asso- 
ciations, and missed two such men as Graves and 
Hamilton from the places which they had occupied, 
and which none but themselves could fill. } 

“ Where are they?” was the general and almost 
the first inquiry. 

“ They are dead!” 

It was in this manner that the loss sustained by 
our little community was made known to most of 
us ; and the effect, even after a lapse of eight-and- 
twenty years, is still painful to remember. 

Romney Robinson, Her Majesty’s Astronomer- 
Royal, was then in his Middle Bachelorship, and 
sometimes of an afternoon, when he condescended 
to come down from holding converse with the stars 
in his skylight apartment, would pass an hour or 
twain amongst us. To say truth, he looked more 
like one who had dropped down from that high 
perch, through the shaft of a chimney, than by the 
ordinary gradation of the stairs. But, 

Quid tum, si fuscus Amyntas ? 

Romney, in spite of his linen, was a shining light ; 
and woe was to the wight who had the temerity 
to provoke him. He had been a poet; one of 
those juvenile prodigies who “lisped in numbers ;” 
and his infant effusions had been published, while 
he was yet a little boy, “a very little boy,” with 
a full-length engraving of the author, in jacket 
and trousers, upon the frontispiece. But one of 
the first things he learned in college was the wis- 
dom of discarding the muse ; which he did sans 
ceremonie, turning a set of highly unprofitable de- 
mocratic principles out of doors along with her; 
and he retained nothing of the bard but the dark 
rolling eye, and a more than prosaic irritability of 
temper. 

He was a perfect cynic in debate, and worried 
an antagonist as a mastiff would set about shaking 
a lady’s lap-dog. It was literal worrying: he 


threw his whole spirit, and his bedy too, into the 


operation ; and every one, but the sufferer, was 
amused to mark how his eye sparkled during such 
onslaughts with unwonted fires, as his head vibrated 
incessantly from shoulder to shoulder, with a for- 
ward and downward motion, while a sharp and 
impetuous cataract of words, 


“* Much bitterer than wormwood,” 
rushed through his protruded iips. Virgil’s im- 
age of the wild boar— 
Hine atque illinc humeros ad vuinera durst— 
never had a better human represcntation. 

The emollient powers of science and dogmatic 
theology may have softened our Professor's heart 
during the long course of years; but they have 
not much mended his manners cr refined his 
style. Within a few months, he has made a speech 
at one of the goodly meetings of the clergy in 
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Dublin, where he exhibited some of the old flashes 
which made him so attractive an orator in the 
Historical Society, to all who could listen to him 
sud sine parte pericli. He fell upon a Report of the 
National Board of Education, with all the ackarne- 
ment with which he had been wont to tear an Audi- 
tor’s credentials to tatters. “It was,” he said, “a 
series of the most infamous criticisms,” composed in 
a “spirit of flippant impertinence and copious so- 
phistry.” The writer of it was “a wretch who 
knew the statements it contained to be false.” He 
would call “ the O’Connells and Sheils the vipers of 
society ;” and as it was the “ best way to take a 
viper by the tail,” he would take a hold of that 
part of the Report, by which Sir Robert Peel had 
been influenced to adopt the National System of 
Education : thus, it may be presumed, implicating 
the Right Honourable Baronet as a portion of the 
viper O'Connell’s tail. 

Let these specimens suffice for the style of our 
Doctor in Divinity. His idea of charity is equally 
original. He is urging the good people present to 
give their money for the support of schools on the 
exclusive principles of the Established Church ; “all 
other deeds,” he says, “are doubtful in their results. 
The food which you bestow upon the poor, may be 
applied to the purposes of debauchery; the relief 
which you afford to the sick may chance to pre- 
serve the life of one whose disappearance from 
society might have been a blessing ; but in this, 
and this alone, we are able to say there is upon it 
no spot nor blemish.” 

What a chaplain Romney Robinson would make 
for a congregation of Lrish Landlords ! 

One more extract, showing the personal identity 
of his politico-religious man—and that will be 
enough to prove that he is 

“ Old Cassius still.” 

“The College,”—he speaks of Trinity College, 
Dublin, our only University for a population of 
eight millions, of whom three-fourths are Catholics 
—“The College was a strictly Protestant estab- 
lishment, from which Roman Catholics were ex- 
cluded ; but latterly, with that unwise liberality 
which sacrificed truth to conciliation, they were 
admitted.” Yes, “ admitted,” as you say, Doctor, 
—but that is all, They are admitted to study in 
the classes, and to take such degrees as are open to 
laymen ; but from any office on the Foundation 
they are still rigorously excluded. They cannot 
be Fellows, nor can they be admitted to the honour 
and emoluments of a Scholarship, which is now, and 
has been for upwards of a century, a mere prize 
for classical proficiency. Such is the “ unwise 
(but not very extravagant) liberality” extended 
towards the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland. 

Plato, by gazing too intently upon the stars, 
found himself up to the chin in a ditch. Who then 
shall say that our Astronomer-Royal is out of his 
proper element, when we find him thus “ wallowing 
in the mire” ? 

There was one man, in particular, whom Rom- 
ney Robinson held in supreme contempt, for this 
excellent reason—it was thought—amongst others; 
that he had presumed to walk into the Examina- 
tion Hall, one fine morning when Romney had a 
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mind to get a fellowship ; and to the amazement 
of everybody—the intruder himself not ex 
snatched the golden prize out of his very jaws. 
This was Edward Hincks— 
“a name unknown to men, 
But the gods knew and therefore loved him then.” 


The Graces, however, (a common case,) were of 
a different way of thinking from The Gods, They 
shrank away from his gaunt figure and sheepish 
ways, which, in fact, operated to his disadvantage 
with many. Doctor Barrett alone seemed to ap- 
preciate him early, perhaps for the sake of those 
very singularities which made the rest of the 
world stare. “I have a great taste,” he would say, 
“for Misthur Hincks.” But ere many months, 
Mr. Hincks, by his uncouth waggeries, turned that 
great taste to a greater aversion, and there was no 
man whom the vice-provost more cordially de- 
tested. 

Hincks is now planted as a country parson in 
the Black North, surrounded by Orangemen and a 
High Tory clergy, to whom he gives battle with in- 
domitable constancy and talent, on the question of 
National Education, and other points in advance 
of this shovel-hatted age. Although frowned upon 
by his bishop, and single-handed in the fray—for 
not even Griffin stands by him—he holds his own 
against adiocese in arms; nor has any one attempted 
to put him down. Pour cela, he is still regarded 
as an ugly customer. 

Hincks scarcely deserves a reminiscence in the 
records of a society where he was auditor tantum, 
He never essayed a speech. Once only I saw him 
on his legs, after he had been made a fellow, en- 
deavouring to explain some matter in dispute be- 
tween two of the members ; but what he said, or 
wanted to say, nobody could well divine; for Robin- 
son, who was in the chair, cut the thread of his 
eloquence extremely short, by declaring, with his 
mandarin-head shake, that he was “disposed to pay 
all possible respect to what-fell from that gentle- 
man, if he could only comprehend what it was he 
said.” ‘To see the two of them scowling at each 
other through their opposite spectacles, during this 
brief colloquy, was, as Billy often said, “a raial 
thrate. It was as good as a play.” 

A rough diamond of another water was Fletcher, 
son of the truly honest and able judge of that 
name, whose bluff independence found a faithful 
representative in the youth. He was no show 
orator, nor aspired t© any such distinction; but 
could express, in terse and vigerous language, the 
free thoughts of a bold and dauntless mind. He 
cared not much who was pleased or who was of- 
fended ; so he said whatever came uppermost ; dicen- 
da tacenda locutus. He had considerable humour, of 
a Sardonic cast, which was admirably set off by 
an abrupt earnestness of manner, loud, strong, and 
dissonant voice, and (pace dicam) a mighty grim 
visage. There was a grave fierceness in his fun, 
which gave it a two-fold effect. 

It is to be that Fletcher never went 
into Parliament. He once tried his fortune at Kil- 
kenny, but failed, and brought O'’Connell’s tongue 
upon himself into the bargain, for—~ 
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“Deeming that path he might pursue, 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 

But had he a seat in the house just now, few men 
could do more vigorous service in keeping the 
small wits of the little Orange knot there in check. 

John O’Brien, now member for Limerick City, 
was one of those Roman Catholics whom the 
“ unwise liberality” of the age admitted to dine at 
the Fellows’ table and to becomeacompetitor (avery 
successful one too) for the honours of the Undergra- 
duate Course. He further encroached upon Pro- 
testant privileges, by taking the medal awarded by 
our Society to the best speaker of his session. 
Then, as ever, he was an accomplished gentleman, 
well informed, well bred, unassuming and agree- 
able. People troubled themselves less at that time 
than they have done since about the religion of 
their neighbours ; and for my part, I was not even 
aware, when I voted for O’Brien at an election for 
the Auditor's place, that his creed differed from my 
own. Therewas nothing in his speeches which could 
have marked him as dissenting from the Thirty- 
nine Articles, either in the sublapsarian or the supra- 
lapsarian sense. He might have been a Calvinist 
or an Arminian, for aught I knew; yet when he 
lost that election by a small majority, a partisan 
of the successful side ran out into the streets and 
proclaimed to all of his acquaintance, in the words 
of the factious song— 

“The Protestant Boys have carried the day.” 

So early was that leaven at work, which after- 
wards spread over the university, and has since 
diffused its poisonous influence through the whole 
frame of society. 

Amongst our silent members were two indivi- 
duals who, if they spoke less than others, certainly 
thought to excellent purpose. They were Charles 





Dickinson and James O’Brien, class-fellows and 
hosom friends. I believe they occupied the same 
chambers ; at all events they were inseparable, 
and associated with few others. O’Brien was in- 
comparably the foremost man of his day; in 
classics, as well as in science, none could approach | 
him. He carried off, without any apparent effort, | 
everything that was to be had, as the reward of | 
merit or proficiency; and although suffering from 
ill health, he had but to walk into the hall, and 
all competition shrank away before him. 

Dickinson was second only to him; and a fel- 
lowship would have speedily crowned a very bril- | 
liant academical career, but that his affections 
became engaged ; and he preferred a curacy, with 
the object of his choice, to the most assured prospect 
of collegiate preéminence. 

These friends were sprung from the middle 
class. Dickinson's father was a hard-ware man | 
in Cork ; O’Brien’s moved in no higher rank at 
New Ross. Yet upon both of them nature had | 
imprinted her own visible stamp of aristocracy, to 
which, when it is maintained by corresponding 
mental qualities, all inferior men, the great vulgar 
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It is rare to see a man, in any station, of so com- 
manding a presence, a brow more majestic, a coun- 
tenance so full of high thought and intellectual 
power, as O’Brien. His friend was cast in a dif- 
ferent mould. Smaller in stature, in manner less 
severe, of expression far more gentle and cheerful, 
with scarcely less of “mind,” but a great deal 
more of “ music, breathing from his face,” Charles 
Dickinson was a youth, whose appearance and 
address any nobleman might have been happy to 
recognise in the heir of his house and lineage. 

It was a fine thing, and a new thing in Ireland, 
to see those two young men raising themselves by 
their own talents and virtue, to the highest rank 
in a profession which, until very lately, was con- 
sidered the exclusive heritage of those who are 
“born great.” The honours of the Bar have been 
always open to men of low degree ; because not 
many men of high degree can be got to work for 
them, as they must be worked for. But the high- 
places of the Church were easy places, and seemed 
to require the ornament of gentle blood to make 
them pass in the eyes of the common people for 
true “ Dignities.’ Down to a very recent period, 
the cadets of noble houses divided all the rich 
preferments among them ;* with the exception 
that, now and then, the provost of our university 
was suffered to step into a cathedral ; or what was 
more frequent still, some protégé of the ministry 
at the other side of the water, who was thought 
too bad for an English mitre, was sent over to 
maintain and improve the Protestant interest by 
locating his sons and interspersing his daughters 
amongst the squires and parsons of his diocese. 

Lord Fortescue, to his immortal honour, broke 
through the cordon bleu, which environed the 
chief seats in our church, and made Dickinson 
bishop of Meath. It is the first instance within 
the memory of those now alive, of a simple parish 
priest having been advanced to the mitre without 
the recommendations of title or family interest, and 
on the ground of merit alone. 

O’Brien had gone through certain academic gra- 
dations, which rendered his elevation to a like 
splendid preferment less striking. He had been a 
Fellow of the university, and had gained 1auch 
public notice and admiration by his lectures as a 
Professor of Theology, before Lord De Grey made 


him Bishop of Ossory. The appointment is most 


creditable to the present government. 
It has been objected, that this bishop is hostile 
to the national system of education, of which Sir 


_ Robert Peel is the reluctant patron. But there is 
some truth in the saucy brag of Mr. Shaw, that the 


government were reduced to a Hobson’s choice upon 
that point. For there are not, among their own 
friends, any clergymen in Ireland fit to be “ made 
into bishops,” who are not hostile to that system. 
That the Tories should go amongst the ranks of 
their opponents, in search of a candidate for so 
gorgeous a prize, is a little more virtue than could 
be reasonably expected of them. It is only Whigs 





* At the time I write of, the Irish Church could boast of three bishops of the name of Beresford, one Broderix 
one Jocelyn, one Tottenham, one St. Lawrence, one Trench, one Lindsay, o 


may be said to have been born with mitres on their heads, 


*k, one Bourke, 
ne Alexander, one Knox, one Stuart; all of whom 
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who do such things: Whigs, whose love of tu/t- 
hunting is greater than their love of consistency ; 
and who lavished their favours upon a Tonson 
and a Knox, while they seemed to be ignorant of 
the existence of such men as Wilson and Staples, 
and Douglas and Hudson. * 

The career of poor Dickinson was short though 
clorious. In less than two years after his high 
advancement he was seized with brain fever and 
died, leaving his family in a state of deplorable 
want, from which it became necessary to relieve 
them by a public subscription. This was sad 
enough ; but the case is marked by a circumstance 
vet more affecting. The mother of his children, 
she for whom he was glad to forego the object of 
his early ambition, and with whom it was the 
pride of his life to share his latter prosperity and | 
distinction, was so stunned by the sudden severity 
of her affliction, that reason gave way before it. 
So much of tragedy is there in the ordinary affairs 
and incidents of human life. 

John Anster, a poet, and a good one, was fond of 
hearing himself talk in the Historical Society ; 
and although he never was very popular as an 
orator, he talked good matter, and to the question. 
But success in these things depends too much 
upon manner. The test of modern eloquence is 
non quo, sed quomodo, lis reputation is now an 
European one; a translation of Faust having made 
a name for him, which neither men nor columns 
thought of conceding to his original productions 
in prose or verse. ‘The fashion of original poetry, 
indeed, seems to have passed away; and Anster 
should be thankful to the Germanism of the day, 
that his merit has been acknowledged in any guise. 

He is a member of the Bar; but Themis is a 
jealous hag. She does not countenance aspirants 
to her favours, who presume to carry on flirtations 
with the Muses. Sergeant Talfourd is almost the 





only learned gentleman, guilty of ten good lines | 
of poetry, who ever held a ten-guinea brief; and | 
he (I believe) was cunning enough to conceal his | 
liaison at Parnassus, until he had made a firm 
lodgment in the hearts of the Attorneys. 

Anster made no secret of his predilections ; and 
consequently he walked the hall like an Apostle, 
carrying neither bag nor purse, for many a weary 
term. To Lord Morpeth’s generous and discri- 
minating patronage he is indebted for an appoint- | 
ment in the Admiralty Court: that of Registrar I | 





think ; which just keepshis bays watered, and leaves | 
him pretty much at leisure to pursue the life of | 
elegant idleness which suits him. The post, indeed, | 


is not a sinecure ; for there are duties attached to 
it, which he performs well and carefully. But 
for the sake of my country, whose commerce is 80 
restricted as to yield little or no employment to 
an Admiralty Court, I wish those duties were 
much heavier than they are ; and for Anster’s sake, 





whose merits are entitled to a richer guerdon, I 
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could heartily desire to see the emoluments of his 
office thereby increased four-fold, Talent like his 
—rare in any country, and almost, if not alto- 
gether, singular in Ireland—is deserving of more 
encouragement than it has as yet received. 

It will be deemed strange that a society, reckoning 
amongst its members the pereonsalread y named, and 
many others no leas capable of vindicating its true 
objects, and giving a character to its proceedings, 
should have degenerated into a scene of puerile folly, 
which rendered its utter extinction an act scarcely 
to be deplored. But these individuals were then 
mere youths, the equals, in years and standing, of 
the other students; and boys are not apt to pay 
implicit deference to any superiority, which is not 
associated with the advantage of riper years or of 
social position. “True,” they would say, “Taylor 
is a sensible man, Robinson a fiegce one, and Dick- 
inson a very nice fellow ; but what right have they 
to tell us, that we do not know how to conduct our- 
selves? Who made them to be judges over us?” 
It was thus that the exclusion of the extern mem- 
bers operated to the subversion of order and the 
decline of good taste and sobriety. 

Go into the House of Commons, towards the 
close of a fagging night’s work, and unless Sir 
Robert Peel be there, or Sir James Graham, to keep 
their boys in order, how much better will you find 
the trustees of the public interests conducting 
themselves in that august assembly, than the pan- 
tisocrats of a Juvenile Spouting Club? Have we 
not often seen Colonel Sibthorpe or Colonel Per- 
ceval applauded to the echo, by a house that had 
not patience to listen to Macaulay, and which would 
drown Buller’s voice in general cries of “ Question” ? 
So it was in the Historical Society, from the time 
that Provost Elrington removed the wholesome 
“regard of control,” under which our young mem- 
bers had felt themselves to be restrained, whilst 
men of professional eminence and of experience 
were allowed to be present and take a part in their 
debates. 

I have known the present Chief Baron, ( Brady,) 
whose speeches were admirable for the variety of 
information they contained, and the clear and lucid 
order in which it was put forward, almost coughed 
down, because he did not mouth and bellow his 
words like a town-crier: and I have seen a mad 


fellow, name Cuffe, start up immediately after- 


wards, and take the prison’d souls of our tyranni- 
cal majority with the most incomprehensible and 
inexplicable stuff that ever was uttered. He would 
throw himself out into the middle of the floor, fling 
his arms over his head, and at the highest note of a 
shrill, squealing voice, sing out period after period of 
most grammatical but most unintelligible nonsense, 

The question one night related to the State of 
Rome under the Emperors; and the orator, to 
bring his view of the subject home to the gentle- 
man who filled the chair, requested him to imagine 





* It was really a little too much to hear Lord John Russell, 
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ill-advised and unpopular ; but 
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““pport and approbation, was Lord Fortescue, On that point, as on every other, he was always moderate, always sincere, aud 


aways uncompromising, 
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that he was then seated in the Forum, under Tra- 
jan’s Pillar, with the Twelve Cesars smoking their 
cigars around him ; the lamp of History in his 
right hand, and the spectacles of Philosophy astride 
upon his nose. “Then, Mr. Chairman”—he pro- 
ceeded—*“ imagine that all time becomes at once 
contemporary ; that Romulus and Remus, Pylades 
and Orestes, Brutus and Cassius, Hengist and 
Horsa, Hophni and Phinehas, Valentine and Or- 
son, Romeo and Juliet, all flourish sub iisdem tra- 
bibus. Suppose you sec Nero upon this bench— 
Domitian upon that—Tiberius at the Secretary s 
desk—Titus losing another day in listening to the 
unworthy individual before you—and then ima- 
gine, Mr. Chairman, that you se———Helioga- 
balus peeping out behind the chair.” 

The last words were pronounced with such rapid 
and fierce animation, that all eyes were turned to 
the spot indicated by them; and it was ascertained, 
amidst peals of laughter, that Heliogabalus was a 
Mr. Marmaduke Clarke, who happened to be mak- 
ing faces at the orator, over the president’s shoulder. 

Cuffe once said a smart thing, prompted (I do 
suspect) by that sly rogue Sam O'Sullivan, who 
sat beside him. He was launching out, as usual, 
in a tirade of nonsense upon the legality of im- 
pressment, comparing Nelson to Noah, and the 
Hulks to the Ark, into which the reluctant ani- 
mals were driven for their own good; when he 
was called to order by Mr. Lundy Foot, (a son of 
the famous tobacconist,) who reproved him for 
making grave subjects ridiculous.—* I stand cor- 
rected,” said Cuffe, with a bow towards the chair ; 
“ for 

* Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat.’” 

It was for tomfoolery like this, that the proper 
and dignified pursuits of the Society were too often 
abandoned, and its enemies supplied with fresh 


chinery for speaking, but nothing to speak. Yet 
he rattled away. Words came at will; not very 
choice words, to be sure; but he threw them 
together somehow, and they sounded well, as they 
rolled out, in an unbroken stream, from his lips. 

Watson was highly popular with our genteel 
little mob. He possessed, in fact, all the elements 
of a mob-orator, being ardent, daring, plausible, 
and a little unscrupulous. He had therefore his 
followers, who put him up for the honorary post of 
Auditor, which he lost by a pass of practice in the 
other party. 

It was that election which afforded him an 
opportunity of developing the faculty of saying 
nothing ad infinitum, in which he stood for ever 
after unrivalled, even by the great Lord Castle- 
reagh. His opponents trumped up an absurd 
charge against him of having falsified the journals; 
a crime for which he would have been liable to ex- 
pulsion.* Their spokesman upon the occasion was 
a Mr. Lendrick, who came down with great solem- 
nity from his sick bed, wrapt up in a dread-nought 
coat, and with a green bandage over his eyes, to 
manage the impeachment. The opening of the 
vials against Warren Hastings had scarcely caused 
a greater sensation. Mr. Lendrick spoke for an 
hour ; and the culprit was called upon for his de- 
fence. 


Surgit nunc pallidus Ajax. 


His quick eye discerned that there was a majority 
of judges opposed to him, and his only chance of 
evasion was to wear out the night, until the toll of 
themidnight bell should ipso facto disperse the meet- 
ing. The ostracists sat fidgetting on their seats, 
expecting with impatience that he would have done 
some time or another; but nothing was farther 
from his intention, than to have done at any time. 





excuses for devising evil against it. 

The most finished talker of “ true no-meaning,” 
in that, or any other society, was Carrol Watson, | 
a real Tipperary boy, who possessed all the exterior 
qualities of an orator in the utmost perfection. His 
person was well-proportioned and athletic ; his face, 
handsome and sufficiently intelligent, could express 
all the fiercer passions with high dramatic effect. 
His eyes dark, full and flashing, seemed to look 
quite through the thoughts alike of friend and foe. 
His hair, of a glossy black, curled naturally about 
his temples, and set off an extremely fine forehead. 
A more showy specimen, in short, of a vigorous 
young Irishman of five-and-twenty, was not to be 
seen. Were it not for an unpleasant air of confi- | 
dence and swagger, he might have been pronoun- | 
ced as gentlemanlike as he was good-looking ; but 
those are essential vulgarities, which no personal 
aqréemens can neutralize. His action was moreover 
free and graceful, and his voice as loud and clear 
as a market-bell. 

But all this was the mask in the fable ; there 
was no brain behind it. He had a complete ma- 











Respice finem might be Solon’s maxim, but it was 
none of his, He had an ezordium which he pre- 
fixed to every speech he made in that Society; and 
on ordinary occasions he made two or three of a 
night. It was, with the pauses and emphases which 
I will endeavour to set forth by the aid of dash and 
italics, to this effect— 

“Mr. President——lI neither agree with the Gen- 
tlemen——on this side of the House, nor ¢s 
—Here was a very long pause indeed ; and his 
fine voice was lowered to a tone as deep and solemn 
as if he were going to tell Priam that his house was 
on fire, while he shook his forefinger thrice at the 
opposite ranks ———_——-“ nor with the gentlemen 
——on that side of the House :” and then he rat- 
tled away at such a rate that gentlemen on both 
sides of the House could only sit wondering, Who 
the mischief would agree with him? For what 
he called arguments were such a jumble of facts 
and dates, of predicate and conclusion, that the 
most acute mind could not separate nor reduce 
them to order; and thus he proceeded, worse con- 
founding confusion, until the first stroke of the 








* To prevent misconception arising from the severe nature of the punishment, I feel bound to state that the charge, had it 


even been proved, involved no moral offence whatever, 


The accusation against Mr. Watson was, in substance, that he had in- 


serted upon the minutes, which should be confined to a dry record of the votes and proceedings, an allusion to the unruly con- 


duet of certain of his opponents ; which, although misplaced im that book, was true to the letter. 


pardonable of libels, 


But truth is the most un- 
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clock® over his head proclaimed his safety for that 
turn. ‘Then he bowed with dignity and walked off 
to supper, with a glow of triumph on his cheek, 
and smiling benignantly like a man at peace with 
himself and all the world. Oh, success to you, 
Carrol Watson, wherever you are upon the broad 
surface of this pleasant earth ! 

The meetings were held once a-week ; and the 
adverse faction made sure of achieving their ruth- 
less purpose on the following Wednesday. But 
little they knew the enduring qualities of the elo- 
quence they desired to extinguish. Watson threw 
a number of ingenious delays in the way of the 
preliminary business ; and when the hour of his 
trial at length came round, there he was, ready to 
begin at the beginning, and go over every syllable 
of his former defence, with additions and emenda- 
tions de novo. In this way he consumed three 
nights of debate; which were as good as three weeks 
gained in the chapter of accidents. Then came the 
examination of witnesses at the bar, and their cross- 
examination by our matchless Cunctator, in the 
course of which he elicited various facts of private 
history, curious enough in themselves, but not 
bearing very relatively upon the matter. Thus he 
got out of one gentleman, that he never ate more 
than three eggs to his breakfast ; and from another, 
that he was passionately fond of playing the clarion- 
et; whereof, indeed, all we who were condemned 
to hear him practising The Copenhagen Waltz, and 
Voulez vous danser, from morn to night, six days in 
the week, needed no oral testimony to assure us. 
But what such facts had to do with the alleged 
tampering of Carrol Watson with the journals of 
the Historical Society, none of us could compre- 
hend. They served, however, to kill time on his 
behalf, and to relieve the tedium of the inquiry on 
ours. 

Seven weeks more were disposed of by this exa- 
mination of witnesses and the inspection of docu- 
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about a reconciliation ; but the provost having 
heard of the affair, had the parties up before 
the Board, and they were honourably expelled from 
the University. Watson thus became defunct in 
the Historical Society ; and his trial, consequently, 
fell to the ground. His name was afterwards re- 

placed by a special act of condonation, with 

that of his antagonist, upon the College books ; but 

he never more entered the doors of the Historical 

Society. 

Now, if any reader is disposed to undervalue the 
talent, possessed in such perfection by my friend Car- 
rol Watson, of speaking against time, he knows no- 
thing of the matter. To talk away the hours, if it 
be done skilfully and with discretion, and for a pur- 
pose, is sometimes a valuable faculty. Go into the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, reader, if you be sceptical, 
and see what profit is made there by long repeti- 
tions. Go into many of the churches and see what 
fame is acquired by the same method. Go into the 
House of Commons when Goulburn is on his legs, and 
judge what a comfortable dinner honourable mem- 
bers may take, without fear of losing the division. 

But great public objects also are sometimes gained 
by this kind of holding out. A party which is 
numerically weak, has often “ prevailed by much 
speaking ;” as was lately the result in the case of 
the aforementioned Jrish Arms Bill, from which 
the long speeches of Lord Clements, and able assis- 
tants, succeeded, where the claims of justice and 
of the British constitution were laughed at, in 
plucking out some of its most envenomed fangs. 
They literally talked down Sir Robert Peel and his 
baying multitude. 

We all know how the Tories stopped legislation, 
by the strength of their lungs, during the last three 
or four years of the Whig administration. Mr. 
Lefroy was almost equal to Watson in that service, 
and his friend Sergeant Jackson lagged but a short 
way behind. Ungrateful indeed, therefore, would 


ments ; and then followed Speeches to Evidence, | the government have been not to have rewarded 
and disputes upon points of order, which brought | both one and the other of them, notwithstanding 


the case down to the thirteenth week ; the culprit | 


appearing, at that stage, as fresh and as full of 
matter and of resolution to prolong the fight, as 
when Mr. Lendrick stood up in his bearskin to 
impeach him. Oh, Ireland! ould Ireland! why 
did you not send Carrol Watson to Parliament ? 
They might bring in their Arms Bills then, and 
their Disfranchising Bills, thirteen to the dozen— 
sed revocare gradum ; but to get them out again, 
without his full leave and consent, would have put 
the whole working majority of ninety-seven, or 
whatever it is, with Sir Robert Peel himself at 
their head, to their wit’s end. 

How much longer this investigation might have 
lasted was a problem which Carrol Watson, though 
quite willing, was not allowed to work out: for, 
on the thirteenth night aforesaid, he became in- 
volved in @ personal quarrel with another mem- 
ber; and as there was no Sergeant-at-Arms in 
that place, a challenge ensued. The High Sheriff, 
however, did the office of Mr. Speaker, and brought 


— 





the taunts of their opponents ; for it was eloquence 
such as theirs which gave them power to reward 
any one. That was what did the trick, as Jobn 
Thurtell said ; or, to cite a more respectable au- 
thority—restituu rem. 

I shall be pardoned for relating an authentic 
anecdote, illustrative of the good use which can be 
made of this talent. Some years ago Lord Althorp, 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed, as “a 
boon to Ireland,” to lower the duty on whisky by one 
shilling a gallon. It was that same shilling which 
Mr. Goulburn replaced last year, by a mistaken 
calculation of a large increase to the revenue, and 
which he found himself the other day obliged again 
to remit. 

When Lord Althorp had made known his inten- 
tion of thus consulting for the Lrish taste, (Father 
Mathew was then unknown, ) the Caledonian mem- 
bers took umbrage at the slight put upon their na- 
tive brewage, and protested angrily against it. But 
the word of the government was pledged ; and the 





* That clock was better than Mr. Brotherton ; for, by » fundamental law of the Society, it 
The instant jt struck twelve, the chair was vacant ; 
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esolution should be brought forward. On the ap- 
pointed day, however, for moving the reduction, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer accosted More 
O’Ferrall in the lobby, and told him frankly that 
the majority of the Scottish members were too for- 
midable to be provoked. He would therefore merely 
propose the resolution, as he was bound by his pro- 
mise, but must leave it an open question to the 
friends of the government to take what side they 
pleased. 

The notice was a short one ; and on looking 
through the House, the member for Kildare found 
a strong muster from the “ Land of Cakes,” and a 
very thin sprinkling of Irish members. Fortu- 
nately he knew where the latter were to be found ; 
for he had been invited to join a large party of them 
in a white-bait excursion to Greenwich ; and he 


to keep the question afloat all the time that must | 
elapse during his absence? He almost despaired ; | 
but seeing old Ruthven, and well knowing of what | 
leathern quality his lungs were compact, he briefly | 
explained to him the true state of the case, and | 
begged of him to keep the House amused till he | 
should return. 

“If you don’t come back till the cows come | 
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home,” said the hearty old fellow, “ you shall find 
me here upon my two legs.” 

So away O’Ferrall started down the river from 
Westminster Bridge, with two pair of oars; and in 
less than an hour and a half walked into the House 
again, with about twenty truants in his train, 
Ruthven was true to his word, sawing the air and 
talking of worts and barley, oats and agriculture, 
protection and native produce, heedless of the cries 
of “ Question, question,” which issued from two 
dozen Scottish throats all around him. He had 
just begun a new sentence, trusting to his mother- 
wit for the end of it. The nominative case had 
been launched with an adjective or two, to give 
time for making out a verb, and he was on the 
point of enunciating a relative pronoun, to be 
followed, perhaps, by half-a-dozen parentheses, 





took the resolution of setting out immediately and | when More O’Ferrall whispered, as he walked past 
bringing them up for the division, But then how | 


—“ You may stop as soon as you like.” 

“ Faith and I’d like it now,” said the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin, sitting down with- 
out waiting to finish his period. 

The object was gained ; Irish whisky beat the 
Ferintosh by a majority of ten: a national triumph 
which never could have been achieved, had not Ed- 


_ward Southwell Ruthven studied verbiage in the 


Historical Society. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA.—PART II. 


( Concluded from page 764 of our No. for December, 1843.) 


Or Burns it is impossible to say too much ; but | 
are we not, in these Clarinda Letters, giving undue 
importance to what was at best little more than a | 
brief episode in his passionate life ; one transient 
flame of the many that burnt fiercely, but fitfully, 
in his heart, or played around hisfancy, and then for | 
ever passed away from the thoughts of one whose 
“loves were as short and rapturous as his lyrics ?” 
Between the timethat he appeared in Edinburgh (to- 
wards the close of the year 1786) and the Spring of 
1788, in which he married, or re-married, Jean Ar- 
mour, the susceptible bard, by his own account, had | 
been more or less scathed by the bright eyes, or won| 
by the amiable manners, of at least a dozen beauties 
of the south, the north, and the metropolis. Of 
these, Clarinda chanced to be the last, and the only 
one, that appeared disposed to give him sigh for sigh. 
Had any one of the ladies to whom he paid court, 
or to whom he addressed the love-songs of which 
they were presumed to be the inspiration, entered 
into so frank and sympathetic a correspon- 
dence with him, is there a doubt that we should 
have had, with the Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle, 
The Fairest Maid on Devon's Banks, Bonny Les- 
ley Baillie, Charming lovely Davis, and a dozen 
more of Phillises and Chlorises, a series of letters as 
glowing and rapturous, though more naturally and 
respectfully expressed, than that correspondence into 
which he was precipitated with Mrs. M‘Lehose? It 
was unfortunate for that lady, that a more modest 
estimate of her own attractions and talents, and a 





better knowledge of the nature and license of a 
poet’s admiration, had not in time suggested to her, 
that a love at first sight—but neither, as she well 
knew, a first nor yet a fiftieth love—that a violent 
and instantaneously-conceived passion for a woman 
fettered by law and opinion, if not by moral 
obligation, was liable to very great suspicion on 
the score of sincerity, as well as of constancy and 
propriety. We know well, | 
That Love will venture in 
Whar it daurna weel be seen ; 


That Love will venture in 
Whar Wisdom aince has been ;— 


but we know of few such fiery ungovernable out- 
breaks of passion as this on the sober side of the 
Alps, or among the fogs of Britain ; and Clarinda, 
if not the most vain, must have been the most self- 
deluded of women, not to follow the line of conduct 
adopted by those other modest charmers, who were 
content to receive the rapturous adoration of the 
poet as the natural homage of genius to beauty. 
Had she possessed a truer and more modest self- 
appreciation, the memory of Burns would have 
been spared some reproach ; while she would have 
been spared the catastrophe which, we should hope, 
caused her much humiliation and heart-burning, It 
is said Love is blind; but that Vanity is blinder still, 
is evident from the whole tenor of this correspon- 
dence. 

The account which Burns gives of a sentimenta 
flirtation, or “love-scrape,” into which he fel 
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with a young woman, his “ Montgomery’s Peggy,” 
who received his addresses coldly, sufficiently, 
to us at least, explains the nature of his feelings 
for Mrs. M‘Lehose at the commencement of the 
correspondence. “She,” the lady, “had been 
bred in a style of life rather elegant ; but as 
Vanburgh says, ‘my wicked star found me out 
there too.” For though I began the affair merely 
in gaieté de ceur ; or to tell the truth, which will 


scarcely be believed,a vanity of showing my parts in | 


courtship, particularly my abilities at a billet doux, 





on which I always piqued myself, made me lay 
siege to her; and when, as I always do in my 
foolish gallantries, 1 had battered myself into a | 
very warm affection for her,” &c. We need not 
pursue what fully explains the rise and progress of | 
many of Burns’ fitful and transient passions. In | 
the same strain, though in more complimentary 
language, & passage occurs in a letter toa young 
lady, his “little idol,” “the charming lovely 
Davis,” the “ Bonnie wee thing” of his lyrics, 
whom he gallantly proposes to add to the multi- 
tude of beauties of all ages and conditions that 
filled the seraglio-chambers of a poet's imagination. 
He says, “ When I meet with a person after my 
own heart, I positively feel what an orthodox Pro- 
testant would call a species of idolatry, which acts 
on my fancy like inspiration ; and I can no more 
resist rhyming on the impulse, than an olian 
harp refuse its tones to the streamy air. <A 
distich or two would be the consequence, though 
the object of my fancy were grey-beard age ; but 
when my theme is youth and beauty—a young 
lady whose personal charms, wit, and sentiment, 
are equally striking and unaffected—by Heavens! 
though I had lived three score years a married 
man, and three score years before I was a 
married man, my imagination would hallow | 
the very idea.” Most unhappily, Mrs. M‘Lehose | 
could not, or would not, understand what was in- | 
stinctively felt by all these ladies, whether married | 
or single. She persisted in believing that the rich tri- 
bute which inspired genius paid to womanly beauty 
and attraction, was the sober, steadfast homage of 
the heart. She well knew that Burns had been a | 
lover and a rover long before they had met ; and | 
now, construing his poetic flights as vanity and | 
growing passion prompted, she must have flat- | 
tered herself that she alone had power to fix his. 
wandering affections ; that his love had concen- | 
trated upon her in defiance of “ impossibilities.” 
Severe judges will say that Burns was inveigled 
into this correspondence by one who, strangely 
self-deluded, misconstrued her own motives as much 
as she did his vapouring professions. But Clarinda 
may have believed, that though fiction has an al- 
lowed place in poetry, a poet’s prose run-mad may 
he sincere. Besides admiring his genius, she had the 
high motive of wishing to convert him, and of wean- 
ing him from his evil ways ; and in the dangerous 
process, found in him that ideal “ lover-friend” for 
whom her susceptible heart had long yearned. If 
we can understand one who did not very well un- 
derstand herself, it was not love for Burns that 
save birth to this desire; but the sentimental long- 








ing was gratified when he appeared, the phonix 
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“ male-friend long sought,” and unfound. “ Heaven 
sent the blessing in my Sylvander.” Had any of the 
other more prudent charmers, the who 
lighted up his heart, taken, like Clarinda, the 
Poet at his first word, and invited a co 

of sentiment and gallantry, the laughing gods best 
know whither they might have led so harum-scarum 
Will-o’-the-Wisp a personage as he rather fondly 
loves to describe himself. It is certain, as we have 
said, that we should have had many more love- 
letters, or series of love-letters. Only one other 
lady is reported to have had the indiscretion of 
showing about his songs written in praise of her 
charms, or rather of the living loveliness which 
was ever the poet's immediate inspiration ; and 
from her, “The lassie wi’ the lintwhite locks,” 
he, according to Allan Cunningham, endeavoured 


to retrieve the consequences of his imprudence, 


by empowering a common friend to claim the 
manuscripts, which “Chloris” unwillingly re- 
stored. Nor does he seem to have been at all am- 
bitious of the ¢clat attendant on Clarinda’s fa- 
voured lover. Immediately before he left Edin- 
burgh he wrote— 

To-morrow evening I shall be with you about eight, 
probably for the last time till I return to Edinburgh. 
In the meantime, should any of these two unlucky friends 
question you respecting me, whether I am the man, | do 
not think they are entitled to any information. As to 
their jealousy and spying, I despise them. 

Mrs. M‘Lehose had so many gentlemen, con- 
fidential friends, that one gets confused among 
them ; but Burns was not at all ambitious to be 
known as the man, who came to visit her, at what 
the douce folks of her little Court must have deemed 
most untimeous hours. He was nevertheless known 
to her remonstrating friends. 

But now the hour was come— 


He mounts and rides away. 


However feverish was the passion of Burns during 
the last few weeks of his stay in Edinburgh, it 


appears to have been cooled down, if not blown to 


the winds, as he passed over by the Kirk of Shotts 
or Carnwath Moor, on his way to Glasgow. Some 
few letters, much lowered in tone, and appearing 
at longer and longer intervals, were received by 
the languishing if not forsaken Clarinda, who wrote 
frequently. Yet Burns felt the“ sacrifices” to which 
Mrs. M‘Lehose had been subjected for “ his sake ;” 
and one way or other, she must now have caused him 
no little perplexity. He tells her of his present 
plans for the Excise and farming, and adds— 


If I settle on the farm I propose, | am just a day and 
a half’s ride from Edinburgh. We « meet: don’t 
you say, “ Perhaps too often |” 

The very day after this Jetter was written, if 
the dates are accurate, his second pair of twin chil- 


dren were born; and now he might well regret not 


having pondered in time the good old song, which 
we recommend to all young poete— 
“ It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
It’s gude to be honest and true, 
It’s gude to be aff wi’ the auld love, 
Before ye be on wi’ the new.” 


On the 3d of March, the birthday of the twins, 
he wrote his young friend Ainslie t—“I have been 
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Blind Dr. Moyse, she had first seen the beautiful 
Miss Burnet, and asks Burns, “ How could you cele- 
brate any other Clarinda? 


Oh, I would have adored you, as Pope of exquisite 
| taste and refinement, had you loved, sighed, and written 
| upon her for ever! breathing your passion only to the 


through some tribulation and much buffeting of 
the wicked One, since I came to this country. Jean 
I found banished, forlorn, destitute, and friendless. 
I have reconciled her to her fate; and I have re- 
conciled her to her mother. I shall be in Edin- 
burgh the middle of next week. . . . I got 
a letter from Clarinda yesterday ; and she tells me 
she has got of mine but one. Indeed, she is the 
only person I have written in Edinburgh till this 
day.” He tells he had written her four letters, 
which appear to have all been received at last ; 
and, in the meanwhile, he answered Clarinda’s re- 
proaches and complaints of silence and neglect, 
kindly and gently, and defended himself by plead- 
ing— 

Could not you, my ever dearest Madam, make a little 
allowance for a man, after long absence, paying a short 
visit to a country full of friends, relations, and early inti- 
mates? Cannot you guess, my Clarinda, what thoughts, 
what cares, what anxious forebodings, hopes and fears, 
must crowd the breast of the man of keen sensibility, 
when no jess is on the tapis than his aim, his employment, 
his very existence through future life ? 

To be overtopped in anything else, I can bear; but in 
the tests of generous love, I defy all mankind ! Not even 
to the tender, the fond, the loving Clarinda—she whose 
strength of attachment, whose melting soul, may vie with 
Eloisa and Sappho, not even she can overpay the affec- 
tion she owes me ! 

Now that, not my apology, but my defence is made, I 
feel my soul respire more easily. I know you will go 
along with me in my justification: would to Heaven you 
could in my adoption, too! I mean an adoption beneath 
the stars—an adoption where I might revel in the imme- 
diate beams of 





/ 


woods and streams. But Poets, I find, are not quite 
incorporeal, more than others. My dear Sylvander, to 
_ be serious, I really wonder you ever admired Clarinda, 
after beholding Miss Burnet’s superior charms. If I 
don’t hear to-morrow, I shall form dreadful reasons, 
| God forbid! Bishop Geddes was within a foot of me, 
| too. What field for contemplation—both! Good night. 
| God bless you ! : ° ‘ ‘ Did you ever 
feel that sickness of heart which arises from “ hope de- 
| ferred”? that, the cruelest of pains, you have inflicted 
| on me for eight days by-past. I hope I can make every 
reasonable allowance for the hurry of business and dis- 
| sipation. Yet, had I been ever so engrossed, I should 
| have found one hour out of the twenty-four to write you. 
| « ° ‘ ° * J have been under unspeakable 
obligations to your friend, Mr. Ainslie. I had not a 
| mortal to whom I could speak of your name, but him. 
| He has called often ; and, by sympathy, not a little 
alleviated my anxiety. I tremble lest you should have 
devolved, what you used to term your “folly,” upon 
Clarinda : more ’s the pity. , ° ° ° 

Mary I have not once set eyes on, since I wrote to 
you. Oh, that I should be formed susceptible of kind- 
ness, never, never to be fully, or, at least, habitually re- 
turned! “ Trim,” (said my Uncle Toby,) “ I wish, Trim, 
I were dead.” 

Mr. Ainslie called just now to tell me he had heard 
from you. You would see, by my last, how anxious I 
was, even then, to hear from you. ’Tis the first time I 
ever had reason to be so: I hope ’twill be the last. My 
thoughts were yours both Sunday nights at eight. Why 





« She the bright sun of all her sex.” 


T would not have you, my dear Madam, so much hurt | 
at Miss Nfimmo]’s coldness. ”Tis placing yourself below 
her, an honour she by no means deserves. We ought, 
when we wish to be economists in happiness,—we ought, | 
in the first place, to fix the standard of our own character; 
and when, on full examination, we know where we stand, 
and how much ground we occupy, let us contend for it | 
as property; and those who seem to doubt, or deny us 
what is justly ours, let us either pity their prejudices, or 
despise their judgment. 

There was not—how could there be ?—one syl- 
lable of Jean Armour in this correspondence ; and | 
now, sincerely, we begin to pity the deserted Cla- 
rinda, pining in absence, if not in solitude, and 
suddenly dashed down from the giddy pinnacle of 
pride, to which the seeming devotion of the Poet | 
had raised her. Little could she have guessed what 
was waiting her, when, rallying her spirits on the 
receipt of his comforting epistle, she says— 

Why should I not keep it up! Admired, esteemed, 
beloved, by one of the first of mankind! Not all the 
wealth of Peru could have purchased these. Oh, Sylvan- 
der, Lam great in my own eyes, when I think how high 
lamin youresteem! You have shown me the merit I 
possess ; I knew it not before. Even Joseph trembled 
t'other day in my presence. “ Husbands looked mild, 
and savages grew tame ‘' Love and cherish your 
friend Mr. Ainslie. He is your friend indeed. I long 
for next week ; happy days, I hope, yet await us. When 
you meet young Beauties, think of Clarinda’s affection— | 
of her situation—of how much her happiness depends on | 
you. Farewell, till we meet. God be with you ! 

Clarinda’s letters, however, now that she was lan- 
cuishing under the absence and silence of Sylvander, 
and indulging anxious forebodings, assume more the 


character of love-letters, even to the melancholy, 


whine of antici] te d lit at ct. At a lecture wivell by 


for me. 


| to you, all is happiness and peace. 


should my letter have affeeted you? You know I count 


| all things (Heaven excepted) but loss, that I may win 


and keep you. I supped at Mr. Kemp’s on Friday. 
Had you been an invisible spectator with what perfect 
ease | acquitted myself, you would have been pleased, 
highly pleased with me. ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ 

I hope you have not forgotten to kiss the little cherub 
Give him fifty, and think Clarinda blessing 
him all the while. I pity his mother sincerely, and 
wish a certain affair happily over. , , ° 
I never see Miss Nimmo. Her indifference wounds me; 
but all these things make me fly to the Father of Mer- 
cies, who is the inexhaustible Fountain of all kindness. 
How could you ever mention “ postages ” ? 

Mrs. M‘Lehose was then aware of the condition 
of “Jean ;” but neither could she nor Mr. Ainslie, 
from anything communicated by Burns, have an- 


ticipated the line of conduct that he had pursued. 


_ That tenderness for the feelings of Clarinda, which 


betrayed him into passive deception, became, at last, 
culpable weakness, injurious to her he vainly tried 
to spare, and most injurious to his own character. 
On the 6th, he writes, in dismal spirits :— 


Yesterday I dined at a friend’s at some distanee : the 
savage hospitality of this country spent me the most 
part of the night over the nauseous potion in the bowl. 
This day—sick—headache—low spirits— miserable— 
fasting, except for a draught of water or small beer. 
Now eight o’clock at night ; only able to crawl ten 
minutes’ walk into Mauchline, to wait the post, in the 
pleasurable hope of hearing from the mistress of my 
soul. 

But, truce with all this! When I sit down to write 
A hundred times a- 
day do I figure you before your taper,—your book or 
work laid aside as I get within the room. How happy 
have I been! and how little of that seantling portion of 
time, called the life of man, is sacred to happiness, much 
less transport. 
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© what is life, that thoughtless wish of all ! 
A drop of honey in a draught of gall.” 


Nothing astonishes me more, when a little sickness 
clogs the wheels of life, than the thoughtless career we 
run in the hour of health. “ None saith, where is God, 
my Maker, that giveth songs in the night ?” 


Next day he sent the explanation or apology for 


silence, adverted to above; and she was comforted, | 


and replied, as we have seen, “Why should I not 
keep it up?” 

Burns was again called to Edinburgh by his Excise 
appointment ; and from one of his subsequent letters 
to Mrs. Dunlop, and other letters, we learn, that be- 


fore this time he had again joined with his Jean in | 
that joint declaration which in Scotland legalizes a | 


marriage. Fromthistime he speaksof hertohis male 
correspondents as his wife fondly beloved ; and be- 
gins to tell those ladies whose rage and jealousy he 
did not apprehend, of the step he had taken, and the 
generous motives which led to it. But until some 
months later, the church ceremony was not per- 
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That Burns, now the husband of Jean Armour, 
kept up the deception with Clarinda, after his return 
to Edinburgh, no one dare justify. The intercourse, 
the correspondence was renewed in the former 
style, though Burns sometimes seems as if he were 
preparing his mistress for what was impending ; 
and also sometimes in the mood of saying, 

“ How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away !” 
In looking forward to the terms of their future in- 
tercourse, the husband of “ Bonnie Jean” says,—and 
now we are really constrained, for the moment, to 


_ wish that these letters had never seen the light,— 


} 


formed, and his secret was not divulged to Cla-_ 
rinda. The sober realities of life, the strong claims | 


of duty, and the ties of a fond affection, suspended 
but not eradicated, had in a few days dispelled 
the feverish dream of the last two months. 


Life, my Clarinda, is a weary, barren path; and woe 
be to him or her that ventures on it alone! For me, I 
have my dearest partner of my soul: Clarinda and I 
will make out our pilgrimage together. Wherever I 
am, I shall constantly let her know how I go on, what 
1 observe in the world around me, and what adventures 
I meet with. Will it please you, my love, to get, every 
week, or, at least, every fortnight,a packet, two or three 
sheets, full of remarks, nonsense, news, rhymes, and old 
songs ! 

Will you open, with satisfaction and delight, a letter 
from a man who loves you, who has loved you, and 


_who will love you to death, through death, and for ever ! 


| with such a piece of exalted excellence as you ! 


It is of this period in the Life of Burns that we | 


find Mr. Lockhart saying—“ More than half the in- 
tervening months were spent in Edinburgh, where 
Burns found, or fancied, that his presence was ne- 
cessary for the satisfactory completion of his affairs 
withthe booksellers. It seems clear enough thatone 
creat object was the society of his jovial intimates 


| 
| 
\ 


} 


| 
i 


inthe capital.” We see no ground for this assump- | 
tion. His affairs with Creech, who had exasperated | 


him by delay, and hopes of obtaining an appoint- | 
| tees of our happiness. 


ment in the Excise, were sufficient reasons to keep 
him hanging on in town; of which otherwise he 
seems to have been heartily sick. But Mr. Lockhart 
continues—“ Nor was he without the amusement 
ofa little romance to fill up what vacant hours 
they [the intimates] left him. He lodged that 
winter in Bristo Street, on purpose to be near a 
beautiful widow—the same to whom he addressed 
the song, ‘Clarinda, Mistress of my Soul,’ &c., 
and a series of prose epistles, which have been se- 
parately published, and which present more in- 
stances of bad taste, bombastic language, and ful- 


his other writings beside.” We know not on what 
authority Mr. Lockhart Jocates Burns in Bristo 
Street, and in the immediete vicinity of Clarinda. 
He lived, beyond dispute, in St.James’ Square, with 


Mr. Cruickshank, during the fervour of theClarinda | 


correspondence ; though he may have left his friend's 
house fora short time before he went back to Ayrshire, 
or have lodged in Bristo Street during that shorter 
subsequent visit to Edinburgh, when Burns must 
have had the remorseful consciousness that Cla- 
rinda’s professed lover was now, at all events, a 
married man. Like every other memoir of the 
I et that we have seen, Mr. Lockhart’s, gene- 
‘ay true and fine in spirit, is defective in ac- 
“uracy as to dates and points of fact, to an extent 

» which ng merey would he riven at the tribu- 
wal of The Quarterly Revict. 


Oh Clarinda ! what do I owe to Heaven for blessing me 
I call 
over your idea, as a miser counts over his treasure ! 
Tell me, were you studious to please me last night! I 
am sure you did it to transport. How rich am I who 
have such a treasure as you! You know me; you know 
how to make me happy, and you do it most effectually. 
God bless you with 

“‘ Long life, long youth, long pleasure, and a friend !™ 

To-morrow night, according to your own direction, I 
shall watch the window: ’tis the star that guides me to 
paradise. The great relish to all is, that Honour, that 
Innocence, that Religion, are the witnesses and guaran- 


Some of the Poet’s letters written at this critical 
period, are supposed to be lost, and none of Cla- 
rinda’s are preserved save one. Before leaving 
town he presented her, still unconscious of what 
was awaiting her, with the famous pair of 
wine-glasses, which she preserved as the Mus- 
graves do the Luck of Eden Hall, and the verses 
which give them all their value. 

The interval of almost a vear presents a great gap 
in the Correspondence, abruptly broken off, in all pro- 
bability, by the treachery of Sylvander having be- 


some sentiment, than could be produced from all | Come apparent to the mortified and angry Clarinda. 


She had sent him an indignant letter, the nature of 
which we only make out from his reply ; which was 
not written till long after he had received her epistle. 
Burns sturdily pleads not guilty to the indictment 
which his angry quondam mistress preferred against 
him, though, we fear, not very successfully. Ifshe 
was the first cause of whatever was amiss, yet his 
plea of perfect innocence will not sustain the 
slightest touch of the test of truth. He says :— 
Aslam convinced of my own innocence, and, though 


| conscious of high imprudence and egregious folly, can lay 


my hand on my breast and attest the rectitude of my 
heart, you will pardon me, Madam, if I do not carry my 
complaisance so far, as humbly to acquiesce in the name 
of Villain, merely out of compliment to your opinion ; 


'much as I esteem your judgment, and warmly as I re- 


gard your worth. 
I have already told you, and I again aver it, that, at 
the period of time alluded to, 1 was not under the small- 
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est moral tie to Mrs. B ; nor did I, nor could I then 
know, all the powerful circumstances that omnipotent 
necessity was busy laying in wait for me. When you 
call over the scenes that have passed between us, you 
will survey the conduct of an honest man, struggling 
successfully with temptations the most powerful that 
ever beset humanity, and preserving untainted honour, 
in situations where the austerest virtue would have for- 
given a fall: situations that, I will dare to say, not a 
single individual of all his kind, even with half his sen- 
sibility and passion, could have encountered without 
ruin ; and I leave you to guess, Madam, how sucha 
man is likely to digest an accusation of perfidious 
treachery. 
Was I to blame, Madam, in being the distracted vic- 
tim of charms Ware, I affirm it, no man ever approached 





with impunity! Had I seen the least glimmering of 


hope that these charms could ever have been mine ; or 
even had not iron necessity But these are unavailing 
words. 

I would have called on you when I was in town, in- 
deed I could not have resisted it, but that Mr. Ainslie 
told me, that you were determined to avoid your win- 
dows while I was in town, lest even a glance of me 
should occur in the street. 

There is some truth in this defence. Yet if the ac- 
cused conceived himself not under the “ smallest 
inoral tie” to Jean Armour during the first period 
of his sentimental flirtation with Clarinda, he 
could not have so deceived himself upon his return 
to Edinburgh from Ayrshire, where he had left 
Jean his wife. It was too bad. Or can we 
helieve—we do not—that he really was the pas- 
sive or reluctant victim of necessity when he 





married. He wished to soothe Clarinda. What | 


does Allan Cunningham, what does Professor Wil- 
son, say of this much ec: anvaseed marriage ? 

The que ‘stion has long been mooted, and is likely 
to be again raised by this Correspondence, whether, 
in marrying Jean Armour, Burns was actuated by 
unmingled affection, or generous and compassion- 
ate feelings, and the strong sense of duty prompt- 
ing him at all hazards and sacrifices to repair the 
wrong he had done. Professor Wilson and Allan 


Cunningham, both well qualified judges, contend | 


that his heart and judgment were at one on this most | 
important step ; and they probably were almost as 
well acquainted with the affair of Clarinda as we 
noware. Honest Allan, when bringing out, volume 
by volume, his spirited but crude, hasty, and inac- 
curate edition of the works of Burns, and hoping 
to obtain the Letters of Clarinda to grace his work, 
pays that lady many high compliments ; but in 
the last written volume, his Life of the Poet, he 
SAYS, { vol. 1. page 184,] “ This ‘Mistress of the 
Poet's soul, and queen of Poetesses, could not be 
otherwise than tolerant in her taste, if she sympa- 
thized in the affected strains which he offered at the 
altar of her beauty. . . " 

There is muce +h more of it, in tone still more 
severe, And Allan Cunningham also quotes, as if 


from this Correspondence, poetical passages, (which | 


do not appear in the edition of Mr. M*‘Lehose,) 
which Allan condemns as “ audaciously bold,” 
though he is unwilling to regard the composition 
as serious. Of the period when the Correspondence 
was at the hottest, Mr. Cunningham remarks :— 


Burns now turned his steps westward. . . . . The 
thoughts of home, of a settled purpose tn life, gave him 
» gladness of heart euch as he had never before known; 


and, to use his own words, he moved homeward With as 
much hilarity in his gait and countenance, “as a May. 
frog leaping across the newly-harrowed ridge, enjoying 
the fragrance of the refreshed earth after the long-ex- 
pected shower.” He reached Mossgiel towards the close 
of April, [it was about the 22d of February. Cunning- 
ham’s Life of Burns is full of small inaccuracies.] He 
was not a moment too soon. . . . On his arrival, he 
took her [Jean Armour] by the hand, and was remarried, 
according to the simple and effectual form of the law of 
Scotland. . . . Much of his correspondence at this 
time bears evidence of the peace of mind and gladness of 
| heart which this twofold act of love and generosity had 
_ brought to him. 

Allan Cunningham quotes the letters to Mrs. 
Dunlop and Miss Chalmers, in which Burns tells 
of his marriage, and fondly describes the simple 
and endearing qualities of his wife. Ifaving given 
these letters, Allan thus proceeds :-— 

These letters,and others in the same strain, have mis- 
led Walker into the belief that Burns married Jean Ar- 
mour from a sentiment of duty rather than a feeling of 
love: no belief can be more imaginary. .. . I see 


nothing in these letters out of harmony with affection 
and love. 


And Allan maintains his point, though more fer- 
vently than logically, since he proves that Burnscon- 
tinued to love and adore “ Bonnie Jean,” because he 
had done so at a former period. He speaks more 
from the heart, and to the purpose, when he asks— 

But in what were the ladies of the polished circles of 
the land superior to a well-favoured, well-formed, well- 
bred lass of low degree, who had a light foot fora dance, 
a melodious voice for a song, two witching eyes, with 
wit at will, and who believed the man that loved her the 
greatest genius in the world? 

Allan Cunningham farther contends, that a coun. 
try maiden was more likely to understand the love- 
lays of Burns, than any lady in the land,—Clarinda, 
of course, included: and it is quite true, that while 
his songs are not, never were, those of “ fashionable 
circles,” 











“ In busiest street and loneliest glen, 
Are felt the flashes of his pen.” 
Professor Wilson is more decidedly hostile to the 
| the ory of Professor Josiah W alker and others,— 
| chie fly ladies, however, and therefore, probably, in- 
| competent judges in such delicate aftairs. He 
| takes up the cudgels for womanhood, and for gen- 
-erous manhood also; and lays about him lustily. 
And Burns has no more fervent, though disecrimin- 
'ating admirer, than Zhe Professor ; and has met 
with no biographer and critic more capable, if so 
capable, of fathoming the depths through which 
his mighty, if troubled soul, to his latest hour,— 
“ Went sounding on, 
A dark and perilous way.” 

Professor Wilson was, no doubt but partially 
informed of this new episode of Clarinda ; though 
it is, in our opinion, probable that the fullest know- 
ledge would not one jot have changed the sen- 
tence thus solemnly nse ep tao 

Had Burns deserted her, [Jean] he had merely been a 
heartless villain. In making her his lawful wedded wife, 
he did no more than any other man deserving the name of 
man, in the same circumstance, would have done; and 
had he not, he would have walked in shame before - men, 
and in fear and trembling before God. But he did so, 
not only because it was his most sacred duty, but be- 
eause he loved her better than ever, and without her 
would have béen miserable. . . . . He writes about 
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her to Mrs. Dunlop and others in terms of sobriety and | 
good sense. 

But the reader, we take for granted, knows how 
Burns wrote to Mrs. Dunlop.—“ Only think of 
Burns,” continues Wilson, “taking an Edinburgh 
belle to wife! He flew somewhat too fervently to 


9°9 


‘ Love’s willing fetters—the chains of his Jean. 

Again sayeth the oracle— 

Of all the women Burns ever loved, Mary Campbell 
not excepted, the dearest to him by far, from first to last, 
was Jean Armour. During composition, her image 
rises up from his heart before his eyes the instant he 
touches on any thought or feeling with which she could 
in any way be connected; and sometimes his allusions to 
her might seem ont of place, did they not please us by let- 
ting us kuow that he could not altogether forget her, 
whatever the subject the muse had chosen. Others may 
have inspired more poetical strains; but there is an ear- 
nestness in his fervours at her name, that brings her, 
breathing in warm flesh and blood, to his breast. High- | 
Jand Mary he would have made his wife,and perhaps have 
broken her heart. He loved her, living, asa creature ina 
dream; [this is not the Poet’s own account of it;]deadas a 
spirit in Heaven. But Jean Armour possessed his heart in 
the stormiest period of the passions, and she possessed it 
in the lull which preceded their dissolution. She was well 
worthy of his affection, on account of her excellent quali- 
ties; and though never beautiful, had many personal at- 
tractions. but Burns felt himself bound to her by that 
inscrutable mystery in the soul of every man, by which | 
one other being, and one only, is believed, and truly, to | 
be essential to his happiness here—without whom life | 
is not life. | 
This is somewhat mystical; though there is little | 

} 
{ 
i 








doubt, we think, that Burns was sincerely attached 


to his wife. ; 

Yet in the spring of 1791, when he had been three | 
years at Ellisland, a husband and a father; three | 
years that were the most tranquil and happy of his 
troubled life, we find him writing Mrs. M‘Lehose— 


I cannot, will not, enter into extenuatory cireum- 
tances ; else I could show you how my precipitate, 
eadlong, unthinking condnet, leagued with a conjune- 
ire of unlucky events, to thrust me out of a possibility 
f keeping the path of rectitude ; to curse me, by an ir- 

oncileable war between my duty and my dearest 
wishes, and to damn me with a choice only of different 
‘pecies of error and misconduct. I dare not trust myself 
further with this subject. : 


hi 
t 


This letter enclosed his song, 
“ Thine 1 am, my faithful fair.” 

Mrs. M‘Lehose has either been the inspiration 
of some of his most exquisite songs, or the neces- | 
‘ty peg on which every amatory poet, Petrarch | 
included, must hang his love verses. His most. 
pathetic love-song—the most pathetic, indeed, 
tat ever united passion, tenderness, and genius, | 
titused—is said to have sprung from this unfor- 
tunate attachment, 


ur ' This origin may, to some sen- , 
‘ive minds, somewhat desecrate the song, 
* Ae fond kiss, and then we sever.” 
urns sent a copy of this song to Mrs. M‘Lehose, 
without any personal reference; as he did 


anothe ‘ > 
io r to Mrs. Dunlop; and the lines, also sent 
» the date Clarinda, beginning— 


] 
but 


“ Sensibility, how charming !” 
tand inscribed, in his works, “To my dear and hon- | 
cured friend, Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop ;” so that his 
, “a compliments were pretty equally distribut- 
* *here 1s another alleged heroine of the ex- 


te song,“ A¢ fond kiss ;" whom Mr. Lockhart, 
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following Allan Cunningham in his Notes on Scot- 
tish Song, describes as not Clarinda, but as “ an- 
other fair and somewhat frail dame of Dumfries- 
shire.’ The fame of another song is divided, by 
Allan Cunningham, between Clarinda and the 
“ frail Dumfries-shire dame.” It is that begin- 
ning— 
“ O May, thy morn was ne’er so sweet, 
As the dark night of December; 
For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
And secret was the chamber; 
And dear was she I daurna name, 
But I will lang remember.” 

Burns seems to have received some letters from 
Clarinda in the course of 1791 ; and in the autumn 
of that year he thus replies to them :— 

I would have answered the first long ago; but on what 
subject shall I write you! How can you expect a cor- 


| respondent should write you, when you declare that you 


mean to preserve his letters, with a view, sooner or 
later, to expose them on the pillory of derision, and the 
rack of criticism?! This is gagging me completely, as to 
speaking the sentiments of my bosom ; else, Madam, | 
could, perhaps, too truly 

“ Join grief with grief, and echo sighs to thine!” 
I have perused your most beautiful, but most pathetic 
Poem: do not ask me how often, or with what emotions! 
You know that “I dare to sin, but not to lie!” Your 
verses wring the confession from my inmost soul, that 
I will say it, expose it if you please—that I have, more 
than once in my life, been the victim of a damning con- 
juncture of circumstances ; and that to me you must be 
ever 

“ Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes.” 

The world was going ill with Burns by this time. 
In the month of December he came to Edinburgh, 
and a complete reconciliation was, we are told, the 
consequence of ameeting, which wasthelast. Burns 
was, about this time, much harassed, and often in 
wretchedly low spirits ; and but a few weeks pre- 
viously he had resigned his farm in despair, and 
removed to Dumfries with his family. He once 
more needed a resting-place for his bruised heart ; 
some one to pour the oil and wineinto his chafed and 
tortured spirit. In the day of desolation, his heart, 
perhaps, reverted to the engaging and accomplished 


/ woman whose greatest error, in his eyes, could 


only be, that she had loved him not wisely, but 
too well : reverted, but with the sobered feelings 
which yet evince genuine tenderness for one whom 
he had bidden “ love him with all his faults, 
and in spite of them ;” and whom he had come to 
love “in spite of hers.” Some change had also 
taken place in the fortunes of Mrs. M‘Lehose. She 
had lost one of her two children ; and her husband, 
so far as we learn from a narrative which she left 
behind her, after the silence and neglect of many 
years, unexpectedly sent her an invitation to come 
to him in Jamaica, and a bill for £50 to equip her 
for the voyage. He also requested that theironly sur- 
viving son should be placed at the best school which 
Edinburgh or its neighbourhood afforded. Mrs. 
M‘Lehose, after considerable hesitation and doubt, 
was, by the advice of her friends, the liberal pro- 
mises made forher child, andthe good accounts which 
she received of the reformed character of her hus- 
hand, induced to undertake the voyage. On this 
subject she had either corresponded with Burns, or, 
at all events, had by some means apprized hun of 
On guing to Jamaica, she met 


her purpose. 
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with a cold reception from her capricious hus- | of serving you. I hada letter from him a while ago: 


hand; and she remained for only a few miserable 
months on the island. She found Mr. M‘Lehose 
with a coloured mistress and family, and his tem- 
per more violent and wrathful than ever. Her 
health suffered from the climate, and the nervous 
state superinduced by mental anxiety ; and she must 


burgh with her son and among her friends. On 
hearing of her voyage, Burns sent her a couple of 
songs, Which she was at liberty to apply to herself, 
if she pleased. 
They are those beginning— 
‘ Behold the hour, the boat arrive,” 
and 
** Ainc 
[It was on the 6th December, 1791, that they 
parted for ever. Before embarking for Jamaica, in 
the following February, Mrs. M*Lehose, who would 
not resign her character of religious monitor, how- 
ever ungracefully it might sit upon her, thus 


» mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December.” 


exhorts him :— 

Read my former letters attentive ly: let the religious 
tenets there expressed sink deep into your mind; medi- 
tate on them with candour, and your accurate Judgment 


must be convinced that they accord with the words of 


Eternal Truth! Laugh no more at holy things, or holy 
men: remember, “ without holiness no man shall see 
God.’ Another thing, and I have done: as you value 
my peace, do not write me to Jamaica, until I let you 
know you may with safety. Write Mary often. She 

els for you and judges of your present feelings by her 
own. [am sure you will be happy to hear of my hap- 
piness: and | trust you will—soon. 

When he learned that she had returned, it was 
Burns (who, at her request, had kept up a sort of 
correspondence with her friend Mary Peacock) that 
seems to have first broken silence. He sent her 
a volume of * Johnson’s 


of many of his best songs; and made these frantic 


He says nothing on the subject. | 


but it was so dry, so distant, so like a card to one of his 
clients, that I could scarce bear to read it, and have not 
yet answered it. He is a good, honest fellow, and ca 
write a friendly letter, which would do equal honour to 
his head and his heart, as a whole sheaf of his letters 
which I have by me will witness ; and though Fame 
does not blow her trumpet at my approach now, as she 


have been delighted to find herself back in Edin- | did then, when be Stet Heneused tae With Sis Seeeeeeyy ae 


yet I am as proud as ever; and when [| am laid in my 
grave, I wish to be stretched at my full length, that I 
may occupy every inch of ground I have a right to. 
You would laugh were you to see me where I am just 
now. Would to Heaven you were here to laugh with 
me, though I am afraid that crying would be our first 
employment. Here am I set, a solitary hermit, in the 


solitary room of a svlitary inn, with a solitary bottle of 





Museum,” that treasury | 


ipulations— 
hall I hear from you? But first hear me. No cold 
luguage, no prudential documents: I despise advice, } 


h sentiments as you know I shall wish, shall delight 

to receive, | conjure you, by wounded pride! by ruined 
ice ! by frantic, disappointed passion! by all the many 
that constitute that sum of human woes, a broken 


art! !'—-to me be silent for ever. 

i hen, true, that if Clarinda flirted first, 
Burns loved longest? that the strongest nature 
was the most constant? Of her correspondence 
ve find nothing more ; and the last of his letters 
that appears, is dated 17935. It is written from 


—and is quite as characteristic as any of the 
series 1— , 

Before you ask me why I have not written y« & 
let me be informed hy you, how 1 shall cole ata — 
friendship,” you say; and I have many a time taken up 
my pen to try an epistie of “ friendship” to you; but it 
will not do: “tis like Jove grasping a pop-gun, after har- 
ing wielded his thunder. When I take up the pen, re- 
collection ruins me. Ah! my ever dearest Clarinda! 
Clarinda! What a host of memory’s tenderest offspring 
crowd on my fancy at that sound! Bat I must not in- 
dulge that subjec t. You have forbid it. 

1 am extremely happy to learn that your precions 


health is reéstabliched, and that you are once more fit 
to enjoy that satisfaction in existence, which health 

lone can give us. My old friend Ainslie has in leed 
been kind to you. Tell him that I envy him the powe: 


if you are not to write such language, | 


wine by me; as grave and as stupid as an owl, but like 


that owl, still faithful to my old song ; in confirmation of 77 


which, my dear Mrs. Mac, here is your good health. 
May the hand-waled benisons o’ Heaven bless your bon- 
nie face ; and the wratch wha skellies at your welfare, 


may the auld tinkler deil get him to clout his rotten § 


heart ! Amen. 

You must know, my dearest Madam, that these now 
many years, wherever I am, in whatever company, when 
a married lady is called as a toast, 1 constantly give 
you; but as your name has never passed my lips, even to 


my most intimate friend, I give you by the name of Mrs. 77 


Mae. This is so well known among my acquaintances, 
that when any married lady is called for, the toast- 
master will say,“O, we need not ask him who it is: 
here’s Mrs, Mae!” 


Then a handful of his rhyming wares, his dear- 
est and choicest treasures, are enclosed. 

In the three years that elapsed before death for 
ever closed the bright and feverish career of Cla- 
rinda’s lover, we find no trace of farther correspon- 
dence between them. 


lew more words are needed to close the history 


of her whose memory must henceforth live in con- 
nexion with that of Scotland’s Bard ; and with 
what is the most agitating event in his many tran- 
sient loves. Her name will also live in alliance with 
some of his finest songs. 

Mrs. M‘Lehose resided in Edinburgh until her de- 
cease, After her return from Jamaica, her son was 
taken as an apprentice by Burns’ friend, Mr. Robert 


' Ainslie, W.S.: and the mother and son thus left 
alone, and fondly attached, continued tolivetogether 


| until the son married. 


é‘ cas POM | respectable and social, if not a gay life. 
an inn, while he was on some excise excursion, 


She enjoyed a small, but 
well-managed independence from the original 
patrimony secured to her by her father, and the 
generosity of Lord Craig. Clarinda retained many 


_of her early friends ; and, for thirty years, spent 4 


Living 
to extreme old age, it was her fate not only to sur- 
vive her early friends, but her only son, and all 
her grandchildren with the exception of the Editor 
of this Correspondence. She died in ¢ Ictober 184], 
in the house which she had occupied for many years 
on the Calton Hill. Among her friends, while life 
was spared them, were James Graham, author of 
“ The Sabbath,” the friend of that amiable Mary, 
whom the reader has already seen. This lady after- 
wards became the second wife of Mr. James Gray, & 
gentleman well known for his poetical talents, and 
as having written a generous Defence of Burns, 
with whom he became intimately acquainted while 
Master of the Grammar School of Dumfries. We 
have son where seen a copy of very clegant verses, 
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addressed by Mr. Gray to Mrs. M‘Lehose, on her 
annual social, old-fashioned New-year’s-day par- 
ties, which would have made an appropriate orna- 
ment to this volume. Mr. Robert Ainslie was, 
also, to the last numbered among her friends ; and 
him, with all the rest, she outlived. As the “ fair 
mistress of the poet’s soul,” she continued to be 
an object of some interest, or curiosity, to the ad- 
mirers of Burns. Clarinda kept a journal; and 


from it we have the following extracts of entries, 


one of them made after the lapse of forty years. 
She survived Burns for nearly half a century :— 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF 


German literature is beginning to be enriched 
hy specimens of those of our national lyrics which 
have a close affinity, or rather a kindred na- 
ture, with the popular songs of the’ Fatherland. 
The Germans have now got many of the best songs 
of Burns; and they appear to appreciate them 


WHEN MAGGY GANGS AWAY. 


BY JAMES HOGG, 


() what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ¢ 
() what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ! 
There ’s no a heart in a’ the glen 
That disna dread the day : 
© what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 


Young Jock has ta’en the hill for *t— 
A waefu wight is he ; 

Poor Harry ’s ta’en the bed for ’t, 
Aw laid him down to dee ; 

And Sandy ’s ga’en unto the kirk, 
And learnin’ fast to pray: 

(nd O what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 


The young laird o’ the Lang-Shaw 
Has drunk her health in wine ; 
The priest has said—in confidence— 
The lassie was divine ; 

And that is mair in maiden’s praise 
Than ony priest should say ; 

But O what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away! 


The wailing in our green glen 
That day will quaver high, 
*T will draw the red-breast frae the wood, 
The laverock frae the sky ; 
The fairies frae their beds o’ dew 
Will rise and join the lay: 
(nd hey ! what a day will’t be 
When Maggy gangs away ! 

Our next specimens are by Germans, and 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST, 
BY G. A. VON HALEM, OF OLDENBURG, 

“ | have heard a lilting 

At the ewes milking,” Ac., &c. 
llier tinten sonst friihe 
Beim Melken der Kiihe 
‘dnge der Knaben vor Tagesbeginn. 
Nun schallt es von Wehe 
Im Thal auf der Hohe ; 
Die wackersten Jiinglinge sanken dahin ! 
Sonst senkten in Biirden 
Wohl Miaidk he nh die Birden, 


nd scherzten und kosten mit Schiéfern darin. 


(je 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 


35 


“25th Jan., 1815.—Burns’ birth day.—A great din- 
ner at Oman’s. Should like to be there, an invisible 
spectator of all said of that great genius.” 

“ th Dec., 1831.—This day I never can forget. Parted 
with Burns in the year 1791, never more to meet in this 
world.—Oh, may we meet in Heaven !” 

In looking back on what we have written, we 
feel that we may have been harsh, though not 
unjust, tothat woman who, apparently, had at last 
acquired some interest in the affections of Burns. 
If it be so, we must plead that strong love and 
deep reverence for our National Poet which over- 





powers every sentiment, save the love of truth. 


POPULAR SCOTTISH SONGS. 


highly. The lyrical reciprocity will not stop here. 
Our first contribution of this sort, which is by 
a Lady, and from the songs of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, is, at least, recommended by almost 
literal closeness to the original, while its spirit is 





preserved. 


WENN GRETCHEN GEHET HIN. 
BY M. L. J. 


() was machen alle die Burschen 
Wenn Gretchen gehet hin! 

‘) was machen alle die Burschen 
Wenn Gretchen gehet hin? 

Es giebt kein Herz das fiirchtet nicht 
Den Tag im Thal darin : 

(} was machen alle die Burschen 
Wenn Gretchen gehet hin ! 


Am Berge wandelt junger Jock, 
Kin Kerl recht kummervoll, 
Der arme Hans in’s Bett gelegt 
Will sterben, krank und toll. 
Und Sandy in die Kirche geht 
Um sich zu séhnen d’rin: 
Und O was machen die Burschen, 
Wenn Gretchen gehet hin! 


Der junge Herr von Langen-Busch, 
Ertrinkt zu ihr den Wein ; 

Der Pfaffe nennt —vertraulich— 
Das Miidchen gittlich fein ; 

Is ist, zu ihrem Lobe, mehr 
Als lfaffen geziemt, darin ; 

© was aber machen die Burschen, 


Wenn Gretchen gehet hin ! 


Denn schallt es hoch von Wehe 
In unserm Thal so griin, 

Es wird Rothkehlchen aus dem Laub, 
Aus der Luft die Lerche ziehn ; 
Die Feen aus ihren Betten von Thau 
Sich heben zu stimmen darin ; 
Juch heisa ! was ist’s fiir ein Tag 

Wenn Gretchen gehet hin ! 


still quite as good as manuscript to all English readers. 


| Verhallt ist das Scherzen, 
Mit traurigem Herzen 
Fillt jedes die Eimer, und eilet dahin. 


Im Dimmern versteckten 
Sich Madchen, und schreckten 
Die Schafer, und spielten um Kiissegewinn. 
Nun sitzen die Triiben, 
Und klagen den Lieben: 
Fs sank woh! die Blume des Landes dahin! 


Am Kirmess beim Reihen 
War Kosen und Freien; é 
Bei Mihen und Ernten echoll frohlicher Sian. 
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Nun binden so leise 
Die Garben nur Greise: 
Die bliihenden Jiinglinge sanken dalin. 


Nicht ténen mehr friihe 
Beim Meiken der Kiihe 
Gesange der Knaben vor Tagesbeginn ; 
Es schallet nur Wehe 
Im Thal, auf der Hohe: 
Die wackersten Jiinglinge sanken dahin! 


PIBROCK DES DONNEL DHU. 


FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. BY THE LAST COUNT OF 
PURGSTALL.* 


Pibrock des Donnel Dhu, 

Pibrock des Donnel, 

Rufe den Mannen zu, 

Rufe Clanconnel. 

Kommet in stolzer Pracht 
Alle Getreue, 

Kommet in Kriegertracht, 
Edle und Freye! 


Wer in dem thale lebt 

Oder auf Bergen noch 

Auf Inderlocky schwebt, 
Tragend die Fahne hoch ; 

Wem in der treuen Brust 
Mannlich das Herz noch schlagt, 
Wer in der Schlacht mit Lust 
Hand an das Schwert noch legt! 


Lasset das schene Wild 
Achtlos sich mehren, 

Kommet mit Schwert und Schild, 
Lanzen und Speeren ; 


Lasset die Herde steh’n 
Schutzlos im Freyen, 

Lasst sie auf Berges Hoh’n 
Wild sich zerstreuen ! 


Lasset den Fischerkahn 
Frey auf den Wellen, 
Eilt, euch zur Kriegerfahn 
Schiitzend zu stellen ; 

Lasst den Verstorbenen 
Ruh’n auf der Bahre 
Lasst die Geliebte steh’n 
Vor dem Altare! 


Kommt wie die Stiirme, die 
Walder verheeren, 

Kommt wie die Fluthen, die 
Schiffe zerstiren. 

Sammelt euch, sammelt euch, 
Sammelt euch alle, 

Sammelt euch, sammelt euch, 
Furchtbar zum Schwalle. 


Sehet, sie kommen, sie 
Kommen, sie kommen, 
Sehet, sie haben die 


| Waffen genommen. 


Hoch schwebt der Federbusch 


| Heiden-umrungen, 


Laut ist durch Wald und Busch 
Schlachtruf erklungen. 


Wer hat die Mantel hin 
Gereicht zu den Waffen! 


| Kiihn mit beherztem Sinn 


Sieg sich zu schaffen, 
Miannlich sich jeder zu 

Kampfen bereite, 
Pibrock des Donnel Dhu 

Kuf uns zum Streite. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN AUTHORESS. 
(Continued from page 775 of our Number for December 184:3.) 


PHE PARISH NURSE, 


We are now to see the home to which the ten- 
der mercies of Miss Snig, the cousin and house- 
keeper of Justice Tender, and her jealousy of the 
kind-hearted old man’s growing fondness for the 
infant Barbara, was about to consign our little 
heroine under the roof of Mrs. Kite ; the parish 
nurse of the town which we shall take leave to call 
Deerbourne, though it bears no such name in the 
county map. 

The street wherein Mrs. Kite dwelt, was situ- 
ated ina low suburb of the manufacturing town 
we have before mentioned. It was the verv re- 
gion of squalor and want, famine and riotous de- 
hauchery, ill fed and ill paid labour, crime and 
struggling virtue. The low tavern, with its vi- 
cious customers, that sordid gulf that swallowed 
up the bread of famished wives and children ; the 
huckster’s shop, where usury and imposition earned 
# foul and ruinous per centage ; the gin-shop ; the 
butcher’s, where hung, in sickly array, the loath- 
some refuse of a higher market, destined not for 
the food of dogs, but fora hungered population ; 
the low cellar or the garret of the artisan—homes 
where crime basked unseen, and hovels where 


honesty and virtue (man’s last and best heirdom) 
still struggled on upheld by Hope: such scenes and 
such homes constituted the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Kite. The street was narrow, and not over-blest 
with the light of heaven ; but about the middle of 
it, it somewhat widened: and here, in the least 
squalid part, was the house of Mrs. Kite. In truth, 
it assumed to itself a greater air of respectability 
than did the neighbouring dwellings: for its door 
was painted green ; and the window not only pos- 
sessed the necessary panes of glass, but boasted 
a row of bright red flower-pots, where vegetated, 
amid the parched mould, a few sickly plants. 

It was the afternoon of a dull winter's day, and 
in the low but wide-spread kitchen of Mrs. Kite’s 
home the family were assembled ; and such a home 
and such a scene few would witness to forget. 

The floor of the room was of brick, so broken 
and worn by time, that in places it was sunk into 
hollows, wherein seemed to be gathered all the 
filth of a loathsome negligence. A few articles of 
crazy and old-fashioned furniture were placed 
around the kitchen, on which was piled an anti- 
quity of dust and cobwebs. One corner of the 
ill-conditioned chamber held a large bed, that had 
once possessed curtains, the remnants of which 
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now lung in a thousand tatters, and ill concealed | from the arms of Suke, and stifling its cries with 
the rude flock: bed, upon which were stretched some | her hand, bid Miss Sal Kite fetch her the Daity. 


five or six sleeping children, of ages varying from 
two months to three years. Some seven or eight 
other children, scarcely older than those that slept, 
played about on the rude floor; some tied ina 
broken go-cart, others seated on the ground, and 
the rest endeavouring to walk, by the help of a 
chair or table that stood within reach. A wide 
chimney-piece occupied one side of the room, and 
the pinched-up and rusty grate, held, at the hour 
we speak of, a low and smoky fire, over which 
was swung 4 large boiling iron-pot, for the contents 
of which some of the Misses Kite seemed to wait, 
as they stirred the fire often; andthen returned with 
due diligence to a broken washing-tub, that, prop- 
ped upon a chair, stood in the middle of the room. 
Mrs. Kite was easily distinguished from her daugh- 
ters, by being older and uglier: and as we now 
present her to the reader, she was solacing herself 
with a short and very black pipe, and had drawn 


| But Sal was not more obedient than her sister ; 
and giving the hag a glance, as much as to say 
“fetch it yourself,” she quietly went on with her 
work ; and Mrs. Kite venting her spleen ina broad 
oath, arose, and reaching from the mantelpiece a 
phial filled with that nurses’ comfort and death's 
friend, the celebrated “ Daffy’s Elixir,” held back 
the infant on her lap, and inserting the lip of the 
bottle into its mouth, drenched it with what she 
thought a sufficient sleeping-draught. 
“There,” exclaimed Mrs, Kite, “I hope yell 
sleep now, ve yelling devil! Lodnum does forthe 
't’other imps; but there’s no profit got out of you: 
for what with Godfrey and Daffy, and gin, you 
ain’t kept for the three shillings that I get a-week 
for ye; half goes in duty, and the rest the quack 


_ puts in his pocket !” 


the low chair upon which she was seated so near | 


the grate, that her feet rested amidst the pile of 
ashes that covered the hearthstone. The pipe 


seemed to have had a soothing influence upon her : | 


for leaning forward, so that her bony elbows rested 
on her knees, she took a whiff every now and then, 
relapsing in the intervals, into a sort of half slum- 
ber, though not forgetting, between whiles, to jog a 
cradle that stood near. The eldest Miss Kite, who 
had probably seen some fifty years, was an exact 
representation of her mother; and as Mrs. Kite was 
a tall woman, Miss Kite was tall also, reaching to 
six feet twoinches ; and as none of the Misses Kite 
averaged less than six feet, they were known in 
their immediate neighbourhood by the name of 
the “Six long Kites.” Miss Sukey Kite (for 
that was the name of the eldest) was dressed in a 


stuff gown, over which, as a contrast, was pinned a | 
swinging over the sooty tea-kettle, commenced the 


yellow silk handkerchief, and her locks of grizzled 


liair (concealed as well as they could be by a few | 


borrowed curls) were thrust beneath a tattered 
gauze cap, in colour somewhat darker than her 
unwashed face. She occupied a seat near her mo- 
ther; and whilst she beguiled the time by poring 
over a thumbed newspaper, borrowed from the 
nearest tavern, she rocked to sleep an emaciated 


infant of some six weeks old, who, either from pain | 


or hunger, moved restlessly about ; and as often as 
Miss Kite stayed the rocking of her chair, gave 
forth a feeble and stifled cry. 

“Curse ye, Suke!” said Mrs. Kite, aroused from 
her short slumbers ; “ can’t ye rock the brat, in- 
stead of spelling out some hangman’s story? 
There’s the t’other gals a-washing, Sal a-mending, 
and Ria gone forthe muffins: I'll take the poker 
to you, if ye don't stop that imp’s yell. Lodnum 
it: I’m not going to have its mumping cry. Sleep 
it shall, whilst I’ve the muffins; or it hadn't need 
come within reach of my fingers.” 


“The brat won't trouble ye long, I daresay,” 
said Miss Sally; “ ‘taint been awake forthree hours 
in the last fortnight, and its next sleep may be its 
last. And there are them as live about here, as 
will look sharp if it does die ; for when little Jim 
White died in the summer, there was a precious 
buzz made; for ’tis common talk as how we dose the 
brats. The mother sent ye five shillings yesterday, 
as if to bribe us to be kind toit; and that’s enough 
to pay for one week’s rocking, if *twanted it.” 

“You hussy,” said Mrs. Kite, “ say that again, 
and I’ll dose you. Ye've taken to preaching, have 
ye, since ye sparked it with Ned Ruffle?” 
said Miss Suke, “ don’t be arter 


be] 


“ Come, come, 
blazing at Sal, or I'll 

The threat was inaudible, or rather lost to hear- 
ing; forthe two Misses Nite, who had been en- 
gaged at the washing-tub, now approached the 
fire to lift off the boiler; and Miss Suke, finding 
the fire disengaged, stirred it intoa biaze, and 


preparation of the tea-board. 

The dose that Mrs. Kite had administered to the 
wretched infant, soon produced the desired sleep ; 
and as it lay stretched in an almost death-like 
slumber, a looker-on might have thought that it 
was indeed its last repose, saving for the laboured 
respiration that convulsed its debilitated frame. 
When it was at length quiet, the hag raised it 
roughly in her arms, and bearing it to the bed we 
have described, placed it amidst the other sleeping 


children; and casting a part of the coarse rug over 


it, left it to its fate. 
By the time Mrs. Kite had resumed her seat, 
Miss Suke had drawn a one-legged table in front 


_of the fire ; and, from the lumber of an adjoining 


shelf, had produced four or five tea-cups, each of 
a different colour and form,—some with saucers and 
some without. These, with a black tea-pot, well- 
nigh spoutless and graced with a tin lid, a broken 
_milk-jug, and a large knife, completed the minor 


" Stop yer tongue,” said Miss Suke. “The brat | preparations. Whilst Miss Suke had thus been 
wont sleep; t’as had lodnum twice since noon; and | occupied, all noise within the kitchen had ceased ; 


it's made it sleep no more nor so much water.” 


‘and the children, who had been before so busy, 


“ Then Daffy it,” said Mrs. Kite. “Come, give | stayed simultaneously in their play, and, with 


the imp to me, and I’ll dose it.” 


So saying, the hag snatched the wretched infant | indication of the approaching tea-hour, Those that 


' straining eyes and anxious faces, watched every 
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had been walking round the chairs, stood still, and | 
walked no longer; those seated on the tloor, play- 
ing with a potato or a broken candlestick, turned 
their heads to watch Miss Kite; and the older 
and more knowing, had drawn themselves within 
the shade of the tattered curtains that hung around 
the bed, that they might watch, with less chance | 
of observation, the dawning hopes that their | 
hunger might be appeased, At length, Miss Suke 
crossed the kitchen, and, opening a closet-door, 
brought from thence a huge loaf, a piece of bacon, 
and some butter in a basin; and placing them on 
the table, exclaimed— 

“Come, leave the duds, and come to tea; for if 
no one else ar’n’t going to get it, I am.” 

At this announcement of tea, and able no longer | 
to subdue their hunger, the youngest of the chil- | 
dren approached the table with timid footsteps, 
though careful to keep hid from the sight of Mrs. 
Kite ; and one, more adventurous than the rest, 
actually came so near the loaf, as to break off, 
unobserved, an obtruding crust; and holding it 
up fora moment, as if to boast of his courage, 
hastily swallowed it, and again stole forth his 
fingers for a second crust, much tothe envy of his 
companions. But fortune was not again propi- 
tious: the finger and thumb had reached the 
tempting morsel, when lo! Miss Nancy Kite turn- 
ed quickly round from her post at the washing- 
tub, and caught the delinquent in the very fact. | 
At this sight, the elder and least adventurous of | 
the children withdrew again behind the curtains 
of the bed, and listened, with sad foreboding, to 
the punishinent that would be sure to follow upon 
the direful act of a hungry child stealing a crust | 
of bread. , 

With her hands wet from the soap-suds, Miss 
Nancy seized the wretched urchin by the back of | 
its tattered pinafore, and lifting it from the ground | 
with one hand to a height considerably above the 
tea-table, brought the other with full force to the | 
level of its head and neck ; and whilst she inflicted | 
repeated slaps upon the face and ears of the hun- 
vered child, she gave exercise to the arm that held 
it by violently shaking the culprit during the in- 
termission of the labour that occupied her right 
hand. Mrs. Kite seemed aroused from her sullen 
fit by the bitter screams of the child, and turning | 
round in her chair, said— | 

“What, ’s the imp b 
Nance 7” 

*'To be sul said Miss Nance. 
work-house brat, 


i 


n filching at the loaf. 
“This is the 
mother ; and he’s beginning his 
work for the gallows betimes : however, he’s had 
all the supper he shall have to-night + and he shall 
know what por- 
ridge.” 


*tis to wait for the 


morrow’ s 


“Eat, eat,eat! is all the fh ips think of,” said 
Mrs. Kite. “Curse’em! it’s Jim Brown, is it? 
Cuff him, Nance. I owe him a grudge for taking | 
two potatoes instead of one. It would break the | 
temper of a saint on yarth, to have to deal with | 
such carnate devils. Push him into the room, and 
lock the door, Nance ; and he'll find his way into 
the straw, I warrant.” 


“No, no,” said Miss Jenny Kite, resting her | 
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arm upon the soapy tub ; “ let the brat stay and 


see the rest eat their stirabout: it helps a craving 


belly to see others feeding.” 

Laughing at her own humane suggestion, Miss 
Jenny withdrew her arms from the tub ; and bear- 
ing inherhands a bundle of the ill-washed rags, (for 
they were not clothes, saving it was some piece of 
finery, the especial property of one of the Nites,) 


'drew near the fire to hang them on a line drawn 
across the wide chimney-piece, preparatory to the 


busy occupation of the tea-table. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Nancy, having ex- 
hausted her combative strength rather than her 
spleen, gave the unfortunate Jim Brown a con- 
cluding shake ; and allowing his feet once more to 
touch the earth, pushed him into an old chair that 
stood within some few feet of the tea-table, as if, 


_by the sight of the forthcoming meal, to add new 


refinement to her previous brutality. 

“If ye stir, Pll finish ye outright,” said Miss 
Nancy, shaking her clenched hand at the drooping 
child ; who, half-suffocated with bitter tears, held 
down its head in shame and agony. 

The rest of the children still lurked behind the 
bedstead, not daring to venture out for fear of shar- 
ing the fate of their companion ; and some few, 
burying their heads in the tattered rug, quaked 
with very fear, least some portion of the guilt and 
the punishment should fall upon themselves ; 
though, as little Jim Brown’s sob died away, one 
or two, who had been less beaten, and had, conse- 
quently, more courage, crept from their hiding, to 


gaze at a distance, with eager eve, at the orgies of 


the tea-table. 

** There ’s some larking going on, ! ’spose,” said 
Mrs. Kite, “or Ria might have been home afore 
with those muftins: and Bill Woodcote with the 
cream: that’s to say, if he don’t upset it, and then 
tumble down to hide it.” 

By this time the Misses Suke, Nancy, and Jenny 
Kite, had assembled round the table,all saving Miss 
Sal, who, still intent upon her sewing, occupied 
the chimney-corner ; and as if the arrival of the 
muffins were somewhat doubtful, had already com- 
menced a vigorous attack upon the huge loaf, 
when, to their great joy, and that of Mrs. Kite, 
the street-door opened, and the aforesaid Bill 
Woodcote made his appearance, bearing in his 


hand the desired cream, without which Mrs. Kite 


could not drink the curly-leafed hyson that she 
allowed unto herself. Immediately in the wake 
of the ragged urchin was Miss Maria, commonly 
called Ria Kite; and at the sight of both muffins 
and cream, Mrs. Kite condescended to smile, 
whereat Bill Woodcote was very glad : for his daily 
walk of one mile for the cream was rewarded, six 
days out of the seven, with divers slaps and pinches 
from one or the whole of the four elder Misses 
Kite, and their honoured parent. 

Miss Ria was the youngest Kite but one; and 
the muffins being in all probability the handy- 
work of some thriving bachelor, and Miss Ria’s 
heart being unoccupied at this particular time, she 
had bedizened herself in such gaudy finery as she 
possessed ; and now returned, after a two hours’ 
absence, full of smiles, and bearing triumphantly 
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twelyvepenny worth of the hottest muffins. Poor 
Bill Woodcote, in age some seven or eight years, 
happy to escape the wrath of the beldame, slunk 
behind the bed, there to hear, in a succession of 
nervous whisperings, the fate of the unfortunate 
Jim Brown. 


The moment the muffins were produced, those | 


happy Kites, seated around the table, stretched out 


their bony hands; and each Nite seizing one, has- | 


tened to the fire, anxious to toast the savoury mor- 
sel. But the elder Kite, either more greedy, or 
more cunning than her fledglings, had possessed 
herself of the two-pronged and sole toasting-fork, 
and had already transfixed the largest muftin, and 
laced it within the clear front of the narrow fire. 
All tried to dispossess their worthy mother of this 
first-rate toasting-place ; but she, thinking of that 
golden rule, “that every one has a right to his 
own,” held firm to her muflin and fork; so that 


the Misses Suke, Nancy, and Jenny, were obliged | 


to toast their muffin each one as well as she 
might. 

The toasting done, the buttering cominenced ; 
this ended, there came the crisped-leafed hyson and 
cream, then a new edition of muffins and butter ; 
at the sound of which buttering, divers heads 
peeped from behind the bed-curtains, and many 
mouths watered, and dim visions of butter and 
plum-cake, and savoury things, thronged into the 
minds of these famished children : and if they had 
hope for their manhood or womanhood, it rose not 
above the ambition of a lusty slice of bread and 
butter, or a red-cheeked apple. 

The muffin-maker had been generous: and, 
when the muffins had gone twice round to the six 
long Kites, there remained three odd ones: and it 


being impossible by any known law, either of | 


geometry or pure mathematics, to make three into 
six, and each Kite desiring one of the three last muf- 
fins, sundry black looks ensued, each Kite think- 
ing the opposite Kite greedy, and vice rersa. So, 
at length, Mrs. Kite, being probably a peace- 
inaker, tried to end all dispute by taking into her 
own particular service the three remaining muf- 
fins; doubtless satisfying her conscience by the 
reflection, that she was entitled to the lion’s share. 
But to this reasoning the Misses Kite, one and all, 
demurred; and when the hyson had gone its fourth 


round, a general scuffle ensued, each one fighting | 


her own battle. . 


The combat had been observed with deep atten- 
tion by those stationed behind the curtains of the 
hed ; and it soothed the memory of such as were 


old enough to have one, to see those that had 


beaten and starved them with impunity, now re- 
ceiving in their turn a slight taste of the vigorous 
chastisement they so liberally dealt out to others. 
Of course, during this strife, the muffins were for- 
gotten ; and Bill Woodcote saw, from his hiding- | 
place, the tempting morsel ; and watching for the 
moment when the enemy was safe within the 
chimney-corner, busied in the heat of the affray, 
he stole, with practised foot, across the kitchen, and 
before another moment was past, was again 
safe behind the curtains; and long before the 
quarrel had ended, the muffins were divided and ‘from the hand of Mrs, Kite, busy in watching 
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eaten by Bill Woodcote and his hungry friends. 
At length, the issue of the battle was decided by 
Mrs. Kite enlisting herself under the banner of 
| Miss Suke ; and the enemy giving way, left Suke 
| and her mother undisputed mistresses of the field. 
| They, like all conquerors, making much of their 
victory, added thereby much chagrin to those de- 
feated; whereat Misses Ria and Sally hastily 
arranging such portion of their dress as had not 
fallen within the merciless fingers of Suke, left the 
house ; yet not before they had uttered sundry 
hearty maledictions upon the successful enemy. 
As to Jenny and Nance, they seized a candle stuck 
within a bottle, from off the mantelpiece, and 
sticking it between the bars of the crate, light . 
and making their way up a dilapidated staircase, 
left Suke and their mother, either to single combat 
| or otherwise as they should think fit. 
| But the ladies, probably exhausted by their re- 
‘cent exertions, seemed disposed for peace ; and 
_whilst Suke pinned up her tattered cap, and 
| placed the table in its proper position, that is to 
say, on its leg, Mrs. Kite stirred the fire into a 
| blaze, and again seating herself, dived her hand 
into her pocket, and then reaching the sole tea- 
cup that remained unbroken, bid Bill Woodcote 
make haste and fetch her half a quartern of Tim- 
| kins’s best gin. 

* I say, Suke, pop on the stirabout ; tis tim 
the brats should be a-budging, 
come from behind the bed, or Pll fetch you with 
the thong.” 

The group of wretched children obeyed the 
awful voice of Mrs. Kite ; and approaching within 
some distance from the fire-place, awaited her 
further commands. 

“ The three babies at the foot of the bed are all 
awake,” said the little girl who had been the last 
to quit the cover of the curtains ; “ but the one at 
the side, and the four at the top, are all asleep.” 

- Stop yer prate,”’ said Mrs. Kite fierce ly ° 


( come, ye dey ils ; 


“ Them as are awake ouly want their lodnum, 
that’s all. 
that’s the reason they won’t want undressing to- 
night. Come, Suke, stir up the oatmeal, and whip 
in a tidy lump of bran ; “twill make the porridy 
thicker, and the bread the less. Curse that Lill 
for being so long with the gin!” . 
After some few grumbling words, Miss Suke pro- 
| ceeded to mix the stirabout, first swinging ove! 
ithe fire a round iron-pot, half filled with water, 
‘and then fetching a well-sized wooden bowl, she 
| thrust her hand into a sack that stood in one cor- 
ner of the kitchen, and taking out the desired 
quantity of bran, next added to it a portion of oat- 
meal, and some salt; and then, duly mixing cold 
water with it, till it became of the desired consis- 
tency, approached the hearth, that she might be in 
readiness the moment the water within the pot 
| should boil. 
At length the gin arrived ; and the hag, snatch« 
ing it from the boy’s hand, applied it to her lips ; 
and, when she had thrice drained the tea-cup, 
turned round to strike the boy for not having 
| made better haste. But he being at some distance 
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Miss Suke, and whispering to his little friends! the words were few and hushed; and in ten 


that “it was to be stirabout to-night,” escaped her 
kindly intention. 

At last the pot boiled, the mixture was poured 
in, and the stirring commenced ; and whilst Miss 


Suke performed this operation with an iron ladle, | 


Bill Woodcote reached sundry tin cans, and crack- 
ed basins of divers shapes, together with some 
spoons, from the neighbouring dresser ; and when 
these had been arranged upon the table, Miss 
Suke pronounced that the porridge was done ; and 
lifting off the pot, whilst Bill Woodcote held the 
candle, proceeded to pour a due quantity into each 
When this accomplished, supper 
was pronounced to be ready ; and the famished 
children, gathering round the table, dipped each 
its spoon into the boiling porridge; and Miss Suke, 
reproducing the loaf, cut each child a thin and 


vessel, was 


narrow slice, at the same time intimating that | 
“bread was bread.’ And each child, knowing from , 
this that no more would be allowed, lingered | 


over its slice, as if reserving it for the last 
dainty morsel when the porridge should be done, 
progressed onward with their oatmeal supper, 


whilst Miss Kite deposited again under lock and 


key the envied loaf, 

* Ma’n't little Jim Brown have a drop of stir- 
about, Ma’am?” said Bill, approaching the chair of 
Mrs. Kite; “ he hangs his head and looks so 
drooping, poor thing!” 


* What!” said Mrs. Kite in a voice of thunder, | 


and as if astounded with the presumption of the 
hoy. “ Have ye the imperance to ask such a 
question? He picked the loaf, and he’s had his 
supper ; and if ve ask again, 171 fling yer platter 
at ye.” 

Bill slunk back to the table: and three or four 
of the elder children, who seemed leagued in mu- 
tual friendship with Bill Woodcote, obeying some 
understood signal that their friend made, instantly 
turned to watch Miss Suke’s movements: and 
when that lady’s watchful eye was for the instant 
removed, each watcher broke off the large part of 
its share of bread, and hid it behind the ragced 
pinafore. 

Supper was at length ended; and Bill having 
been ordered “ to see the brats to bed, and to 
make haste to fetch the beer, and something for 
supper,” hastened to obey ; and helping those to 
rise who had eaten their supper, as they sat on the 
Hoor, (for they were too small to reach the table, ) 
he lighted a bit of rush-candle, followed the group of 
children up the rude staircase, being first  re- 
minded, by Miss Suke, to make the imps say their 
prayers, 

Gaining the wretched chamber where they 
slept, the elder children proceeded to undress the 
younger ; and happy were those who had saved a 
morsel of their supper for Jim Brown. And how 
tliat poorchild’s hungry face lightened up with plea- 
sure, as he swallowed the morsels filched from 
bellies as hungry as his own; and how a hum of 
delight sounded through that narrow chamber as 
each one told Bill how sweet the bit of mufhn had 
been! | 

Conscious that Miss Jenny was within hearing, 


minutes the two flock-beds had received each one 
itsnightly burden. Covering over the coarse rug, 
and whispering some kind words to each group 
of children, Will Woodcote left the chamber in 
silence. 

Those infants that did not wake, of course re- 
quired no supper, and not having been dressed, of 
course required no undressing ; but those that 
were awake, having been fed with the relics of the 
stirabout, and afterwards well dosed with lauda- 
num, once more sunk to rest. Mrs. and Miss 
Kite being thenceforth disengaged, prepared the 
table for supper ; and the ham and ale at length 
arriving, Will Woodcote was dismissed to his bed ; 
and Mrs. Kite, stirring up the fire, drew the table 
near it: and thus amicably disposed, we leave the 
elder and younger Kite to the enjoyment of their 
evening meal, to turn to another scene. 

What a busy day had this same been for Miss Pris- 
cillaSnig! There was jelly to make, fowls to kill and 
to be simmered into broth, raspberry puffs to be 
baked, and delicate cloths to be sought to wrap 
them in; a note to write, full of tenderness, to 
Mr. Crumpsure, and divers other arrangements too 
numerous to relate. And Peg was hot and weary 
with running about: for the chieftoil fell upon her; 
and Miss Snig wasnervous, and accordingly scolded ; 
and Barbara was driven from the kitchen, and 
found refuge with Giles in the garden ; and Peg 
wished in her secret heart, that Crumpsure had 
broken his neck, and that Miss Snig was any- 
where but where she was. 

It was rather more than a week after this event, 
and on a pleasant morning in the early December, 
that an old-fashioned country chaise approached 
the town of Deerbourne. Within it was a lady very 
gaily attired in a bonnet and cloak of the newest 
fashion; and whilst her companion drove with that 
practical dignity that would be sure to attract the 
admiring gaze of the passer-by, the lady, by her 
smiles and moving lips,seemed to converse with him 
ona matter of the softest import. The pair we need 
hardly say, were Miss Snig and Mr. Crumpsure ; 
and the latter, after arranging his stock, and un- 
buttoning his outer coat, so as to display the one 
beneath it, urged the horse onward at a quicker 
pace ; and gaining the streets of the town, assist- 
ed Miss Snig to alight in the court-yard of a re- 
spectable hotel. Adjourning to a parlour, Mias 
Snig ordered lunch ; and thinking, probably, that 
Crumpsure’s present delicate state of health re- 
quired food of a generous nature, forthwith order- 
ed a basin of the richest soup, a pint of sherry, and 
a score of oysters; and whilst these good things dis- 
appeared, as fast as might be expected from two 
delicate appetites, the following conversation graced 
the repast :— 

“Bless me, dear Priscilla, you hav’n't been so 
extravagant as to order soup! Dear me, when can 
Crumpsure,—the humble Crumpsure, repay the 
loftier Snig 2?” 

“Ah!” sighed Miss Priscilla, “ by 


. But 





never mind; eat the soup, dear Cwsar; ’tisn’t 
such soup as Priscilla would make; but —— 
* Dear Miss Snig,” said Crumpsure, taking the 
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“*t his watch, seals, and money, 
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virgin’s hand, “you are too generous, I would 


say you, but the Platonic ” 


re 
“5 Name not that fatal word ; 


but come have an 


oyster, and then get measured See that satin waist- | 
_ posed, I will see after this melancholy affair at the 


coat I promised. Snig will replace the watch, the 
chain, the seals, the money; but oh! let it be real 
love, not Platonic love.” * 

« T say Platonic, Priscilla ; 
hath not wherewith to take a_ wife. 


because Crumpsure | 
But my | 





heart 

“ Dear Crumpsure,’ said Miss Snig, “say ‘ heart’ 
ence again. It shall be love from the heart: not 
Platonic love. Crumpsure and Snig were not 
made for Platonic love.” 

“ Snig may love; but Crumpsure can only sigh. 
One circumstance prevents ™ 

“Name it!” interrupted Miss Snig. “ Keep not 
your Priscillain suspense. Say, say the fatal truth.” 
' “ Must I say it?” said Crumpsure, clasping his 
hands and lifting his eyes. “ Must I give pain to 
the tender Priscilla? No, no! I cannot speak. 
No, Priscilla, you mustn’t ask.” 

“Yes,yes! Priscillawilldoanything. Say, speak !” 
“er ell, dear Miss Snig, if you are heroic enough 

to hear the truth, hear it! Iam shall I say 
Shall Crumpsure hurt the tender feelings | 
and that woman Priscilla Snig? | 
INVOLYED——deceived by a friend ! 
If I have expressed my unhappi- 








it? 
of a Woman 
—I am 
Forgive me 
iess——_forgive me!! 

* Dear Cesar,” said Miss Snig, in a tender 
voice, taking Crumpsure’s s hand, as she laid down 
a well-fed native, ** say that you love say that 
{ may hope to be your wife ; and what I have 
in the bank shall 4 

“ No, no, Priscilla ! 
nay Crumpsure aspire to that tender 
lhe three hundred pounds | owe —— 

“Is it so little!” said Miss Snig, in a joyful | 
voice. Why should Crumpsure be unhappy for | 

ree hundred pounds, when Priscilla has six in 

ebank! Butsay, may Priscilla hope Wont 
(vsar make Priscilla his wife?” 

‘Won't he!” said Crumpsure, with warmth ; 
‘tthe same time rising to kiss with energy the 
potless lips of Miss Snig. ‘* Won't he! Pris- 
ciula can’t doubt Cesar!”’ And then, as if toconceal 

‘evasiveness of this reply, again he kissed those | 

ps—lips that, for thirty years out of forty-five, 
uad fondly anticipated the present hour. Snig re- 
turned the salute; and Crumpsure, elated with | 
the success of this deep-laid plan, kissed again. 
And the attorney area: s well skilled in worldly 
subtlety, knew ‘that to gain power or purpose 
with wornman was to take ‘a in her humour; and 
“= so well acted up to this moral truth, that, i in 
he quarter of an hour from the time of the first 
“ute, he held within his hand the slip of paper 
‘powering him to draw and make free use of the 
‘foresaid three hundred pounds, and this without | 


naving promised more than he intended to per- 
form, 
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‘My love,—my sweetest Cwsar!” said Miss 
“nig, as she poured out the remaining glass of | 


* It will be afterwards seen how Mr. Crumpsure had | | 


; 


served out to each child ; 
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sherry into Crumpsure’s glass, “ yo u hav'n't told 


me in what street these Kites live ’ 


“* In Bantling Street, charming Priscilla. And, 
whilst you arrange the little matter we have pro- 


bank, call upon an old friend of mine, and return 
for you in some three quarters of an hour.” 

It was dinner-time in the home of Mrs. Kite. 
Miss Suke had just lifted the compound called 


_ pea-soup from off the fire, and arranged such plates 


as the house afforded, when a loud rapping was 
heard at the door; and a moment after, it opened, 
and Miss Snig appeared upon the scene. Inquiring 
for Mrs. Kite, Justice Tender’s cousin approached 
the fire-place with mincing steps, and found the 
person she inquired for rocking a cradle in which 
lay two infants, whilst she was otherwise absorb- 
ed in partaking of the better portion of a juicy 
beaf-steak, and on the hob of the grate rested a 
mug of porter and a pipe. Miss Sally wiped the 
seat of a chair for the new comer, placing it near 
her mother ; and when Miss Snig had opened the 
purport of her business to the listening ear of Mrs. 
Kite, one observant might have seen that Miss 
Sally threw « shawl over her dress, (which was 
arranged with some care,) and putting on her 
bonnet, disappeared by the door through which 
Miss Snig had entered. his disappearance seem- 
ed to excite no observation ; and whilst Miss Snig 
held her discourse, the business of dinner proceed- 
ed,—the pea-soup being served out in the same 
vessels as had held the stirabout on the first night 
of our introduction to the home of Mrs, hite. 
Two potatoes, and a small piece of pork, very fat 
and not much larger than a five-shilling piece, were 
and though they ate 


very fast, in order to satisfy their hunger, they 


_ were not quicker than Miss Kite, who, in less than 


ten minutes, had cleared away all relics of the 
soup, bacon, and potatoes, into the closet, and had 
deposited the key safe within her pocket. 

In the rear of Mrs. Kite’s house ran a narrow 
yard, divided from the neighbouring houses by a 
high brick-wall ; and within this dull enclosure 
the children that found their home with Mrs. 
Kite spent many a weary hour: dreary and sad 
too ; for even a child’s light heart cannot silence 
the cravings of hunger, the sense of winter's cold, 
or the cheerless monotony of a life in which no 
sunshine of the heart is known. To this yard 
(their usual resort) were the children sent, even 
before the pinched meal was well ended; Bill 
Woodcote, and such as were old enough, being in- 
trusted with such babies as would not sleep, and 
to whom Mrs. or Miss Kite, in the present posi- 
tion of affairs, had no opportunity of administer- 
ing their usual sleeping draught. This done, and 
the house cleared, Miss Suke drew a chair within 
the precincts of Miss Snig, and added her voice to 
the passing discourse. 

“ Well, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Kite, as Miss Snig 
finished the last sentence of a very long discourse, 


“what you say may be very true; but you must 


recollect, Ma'am, the children are well fed :; that’s 
to say, they’ve good pea-soup to-day; then they 
are well looked arter. There's I and my five 
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daughters do nothing else but mind ’em. To 


afore now, ascore of times. There’s many 4 secret 


show you how I’m trusted, there’s a matter of , and many a brat come within these walls; and both 


twenty children in the house at this time; some 
have parents, and some havn't; 
>] +] 


expect a child well-fed for that. What say you, 
Suke ?” 

“What's it for; 
asked Miss Suke. 

“ Better nor two years. ¥ 

“ Eighteenpence is very little, Ma’am. Wecan't 
say less than twenty pence.” 

“ But when Lassure you, that food of the plainest 
kind will serve the child, that ought to lower your 
price. Her parents are very humble; and you 
ean use her for what purposes you like: let it be 
the eighteenpence ; its quite enough for a pauper's 
child.” 

Miss Suke looked at Miss Snig’s dress, and then 
at her mother; and during the interval, Justice 
Tender’s cousin looked around Mrs. Kite’s kitchen, 
and the glance seemed to satisfy her as to the des- 
tined home of Barbara, 

“You needn’t turn yer eyes about, Ma’am,’ 
said Mrs. Kite, as she observed the wandering 
glance of Miss Snig ; “‘them as has twenty child- 
ren can’t be prim ; but this is a bustling sort of a 
day, and the house not very clean. But as to the 
pay, we can’t say less than the twentypence.” 

“Well,” said Miss Snig, rising and arranging 
her crumpled cloak, ‘*] must seek a home for this 
child elsewhere.” 

This ruse had the desired effect : and in five 
minutes a bargain was struck, that Barbara should 
be received into Mrs, Kite’s establishment for 
eighteenpence weekly ; which charge was to in- 
clude board, washing, education, and all other out- 
lay. 

* You must be secret about this child,” said Miss 
Snig, placing a shilling into Mrs, Kite’s hand. 

*Ah! ah! laughing as she 
pen keted the money ; ”" Meg Kite has beer n secret 


a young ’un or an old ‘un? 


said the crone, 
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May their etrugcles be aided by Heaven !—May th 
he ; 
In the holy encounter as prudent as bold ! 
(of the birthright we boast, m:z Ly their triump h decree 
Something worthier the vaunt, than—rags, famine, | 


ind cold! 


Than that Old English Freedom's, onee famed o'er the 
earth, 
Can the fruits of the wildest oppression be worse, 
Whea, in thousands, men shiver and starve: and the 
birth 
Of the child that should bless them, is felt as a curse ? 
When their strength is bow’d down, and their wives 
Waste away 
In the sickness of sorrow, and want, and despair ; 


That the land they still cling to—to die on—may pay 


For the pomp of the lords “of the soil, stream, and air ’ 


but it’s all the 
same tome: I trate ‘em all alike: though as to | 
the eighteenpence a-week you speak on, you cant | 


have been safe, I take it.” 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Snig; “all this is true, 
I daresay ; but it may be some days, or even a 
week or two before tliis child comes to you ; as her 
coming depends on various matters not necessary 

to explain. Can you send some short way into the 
country for this child?” 

“ Suke ’s apt to travel arter the infants,” said 
Mrs. Kite. ‘* We charge according to distance : if 
the way be long, Suke takes a helper. If you let 
us know, the matter shall be done secretly.” 

“J will,” said MissSnig. My house lies near 
the village of ——; und if Miss Kite will come 
towards the evening hour, it will be the better ; and 
I will have some tea in readiness.” 

“Very good,” said Miss Suke ; “ but there is a 
rapping at the door.” 

“Tis a friend of mine,” said Miss Snig, in a very 
gracious tone; and so saying, she wished Mrs. 
Kite and her daughter a complaisant good day; 
and hurrying from the kitchen, found Crumpsure 
in readiness to escort her back to the hotel. 

“ Happy now, Crumpsure?” inquired Miss Snig, 
pressing the attorney’s arm. 

* Blessed Priscilla! not happy, but over-bur- 
thened with a sense of gratitude.” 

“Crumpsure must be happy. He shall have 
all his Priscilla has. Did those at the bank oblige 
Priscilla’s Crumpsure ?” 

“Yes: cashed it in six fifties. 
Crumpsure repay the-———” 

“Tlush, naughty one. Priscilla is well repaid ; 
but here ’s the hotel. Let me tell you about——” 

* Not till Crumpsure has saluted the lips of his 
dear Priscilla. The clock strikes. My watch-—”" 

** Ay, ay, the watch,” said Priscilla, 

“No, no: not the watch ——” 

“Yes, Priscilla must be kind to her Crumpsure. 
Come along.” 

“Well, a very little one ; and then back to the 
hotel.” ( To be comtinued, ) 
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I-CGORN LAW LEAGUE. 


' Yes! while Nature, with free-handed bounty, awards 
To eae sh clime something precious to recompense teil, 
The ripecorn we might feed on, now rots—that these lords 
| May yet wring from our hunger their own ample spoil. 


That their banquets may still be profuse,—they preseribe 
That the landless, of laws shall but hear, to obey : 
That the Many shall be to the Noble,—a tribe 
Of the vermin they chase,—a new specigs of prey ! 


As things made to be scouted, and trampled, and slain, 
While our pangs can divert the gay throng to behold, 

We are worried and tortured : in all but the chain, 
Like the beasts that their ancestors baited of old. 





But the hunters are hunted !—The people, enraged, 
| Turn at last on their tyrants like lions at bay :— 
May the triumph they gain, in the war that is waged, 
| For the bondage of years by its brightness repay ! 
J.C, J. 
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GRANT'S PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. * 


Ove of the strongest arguments, and indeed the 
only tenable one hitherto adduced for a Protestant 
hierarchy, might, we think, with equal propriety 
be urged for tle necessity of prov iding ** best pos- 
sible public instructors’ of varying degrees of abi- 
lity, learning, and refinement. A homely or W es- 
levan apostle, “ passing richon forty pounds a-year, 
may be well qualified to show the way of life, and 
expound the duties of life to the chaw- bacons of 
Sussex or the miners of Cornwall ; but much more 
knowledge andcultivation are required in the urbane 
rector who, on £500 a-year, attempts to edify and 
build up the intelligent artisan and middle-class au- 
while lips refined, if not 
through 


diences of our cities ; 
touched with a live coal from the altar, 
which a properly diluted gospel percolates into the 
ears polite of the fashionable sitters in a fashionable 
West End church, require to be set in motion by 
a very different machinery. We are not now 
speaking of the Fathers of the Church ; of the 


Shaksperes and Bacons of the pulpit—rare if 


not impossible accidents ; nor yet of that electric 
all-pervading, all-permeating power called genius, 
which may sometimes be manifested in pulpit elo- 
quence, and reach and thrill every order of sym- 
pathetic minds, without respect of birth or station ; 
Byron the peer with Burns the peasant, the Queen 
and the village maiden. We could wish all our 
preachers to be of this kind, and all our auth 
to be men of genius and good acquirements ; but 
the thing is an impossibility, whether in the 
pulpit or the press: and this brings us to Mr. 


Ors 


Grant, and to the argument, that there ought to 
be both authors and preachers adapted to the wants 
and capacities of the different degrees of intelli- | 
gence found in society. And, indeed, Mr. Grant 
is a iding proof of the propriety of such an 
arrangement. Persons even moderately \ vel] j 
structed, who are at all acquainted with the Frenc h. 

d the recent Parisian literature, or even with the 


writings of Mrs, Gore, who is almost from residence 
a Parisian, Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Henry Bulwer, 
and other travellers who have described the French 

nd their capital, and also the host of English who 
have visited and judged of Paris for themselves, 
may be forgiven for tossing Mr. Grant’s volumes 
contemptuously aside, as containing nothing either 
in information or execution to interest them: while 
great majority of ordinary readers will find in 


them an “article” if not of prime necessity, yet 
one which supplies an acknowledged want, in 
& manner well adapted to their tastes, There 


must not only be milk for babes, but at all ages 
plain, and abundant aliment for those 
eb, . ° ° 
Whose stomachs will not bear richer and more sti- 
mules? ° . 

Iniating diet prepared in a more concentrated 
< a TI . PY ° 

aes us principle accounts for the favourable 


rece ception of all Mr. Grant’s former works. The 


homely, 


ritics may disquiet themselves in vain till they 
hall get tired of “ cutting up” and ridiculing 
ian the public like to hear him tell what was 


—— - 
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not known to many of them before + and so he goes 
on writing ; and for aught we see, having begun 
with the Great Metropolis, may end with Pekin. As 
for New York and Philadelphia, Sydney and Hobart 
Town, Calcutta and, perhaps, Vienna, with Moscow, 
Petersburg, and Constantinople, we expect these 
from him very shortly. 

There is something really admirable in the way in 
which he bears, or more properly disregards the buff- 
etings of the press. Instead of displaying any symp- 
tum of appertaining to the thin-skinned irritable ge- 
nus, he seems as thick-hided as a very rhinoceros. It 
isno more possible to worry him than a rolled-up 
hedgehog. There is something almost sublime— 
if from the sublime to the ridiculous be but a step 
—something very like magnanimity in this extreme 
imperturbability. Certain it is, the critics may burst 
with spite—and there may sometimes be a little 
envy mixed with it—before Mr. Grant will give any 
sign. aris and its People we consider decidedly 
the worst book that he has produced ; and it is thus 
bad from sheer ignorance, with no mitigation of pre- 
vious presumption, But such does not seem to be 
the current opinion, even among those who profess 
no great esteem for Mr. Grant as anauthor. Yet his 
new work certainly tells a good deal that many per- 
sons did not know before; and like now to hear, and 
tells it ina way quite unique, if not original: for Mr, 


| Grant has not only a peculiar manner of narrat- 


ing facts, but of viewing and judging of men and 
things. ‘The most offensive blemish, and also the 
greatest error of his work, is absurd 
mate of the morals of the Parisians in the 
sacred relations of life. What 


scorn by all sensible and well-informed pers: 


his esti- 
most 


1 tu 


ms in 
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England, ought, whatever may be the consequences 
to give no offence to the French people ; proceeds 


ing, as it does, from a writer who is, in many re- 


spects, the exact counterpart of one of their own 
late travellers in Great Britain; though the 
Frenchman erred in malice, and Mr. Grant has 


been led astray either by sheer ignorance, or, it 


from having been crammed by some wicked 
other, in the way that Miss Edgeworth’s 
witty Lady Geraldine is described as having cram- 
med her solemn, coxcombical En 


may he, 
wag or 
rlish cousin, who 
went stalking about making notes on Ireland and 
its People. 

Mr. Grant sets out with a history of the origin 
of Paris, which might well have been spared ; but 
it does not occupy much space. He gets to the 
houses and streets, the former being very high, the 
latter very narrow ; the shops not so large and 
elegant as those of London, but more tasteful, 
according to Mr. Grant's notions of taste and fancy, 
and better lighted up and mirrored ; enlivened too 
by the presence of the smartly-dressed young wo- 
men who attend them. Good-looking or handsome 


| girls all of them ; “ tidy ”—how the grisettes would 


turn up their delicate noses at the Anglican epithet 
—* tidy as wax-figures dressed for an exhibition,” 
with hair elegantly dressed ; and yet “ no better 
than they should be,” as Mr. Grant takes care to 
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44 GRANT’S PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 


explain. Though not knowing one word of their 
language, or not above three, and having resided 
among, though without mingling with them for a 
very few weeks, he is as well qualified to speak 
of the morals of the Parisians as he is of their 
shops, signs, omnibuses, and gutters! Next, Mr. 
Grant shows us the Boulevards in a way that is 
almost equal to the peeps children have of them 
in a showman’s box. ‘This is really clever. We 
meet with one new fact. 


The French nobility, in- | 





stead of keeping their upper-storeys and garrets as | 


receptacles for chamber-maids, imperials, old family 
pictures, boxes, chests, and all manner of lumber, 
keep their hay and horse-provender inthem. Mr. 
Grant also asserts that fogs are entirely unknown 
in Paris, even to the oldest inhabitant. “They 
read of them in London, but never see them in 


their own city,” and form most ludicrous ideas of | 


our fogs. Somebody must have been cramming 
Mr. Grant. It was the Parisians that first dis- 
covered how useful blind persons might be made in 
city fogs. Butneitherdothe housesin Paristakefire ; 
and persons far advanced in life never saw a fire 
in their lives. These are happy exemptions, even 


Parisians. Mr. Grant’s strictures on dress and 
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case of two of them, who had made up their fag. 
before they pitched themselves into the Sein 
Though Frenchmen are exceedingly polite in trifle, 
and in their intercourse with each other, their ciy;, 
lity to women in substantials, must, accordj 
to Mr. Grant, yield to that of the Yankees, wh 
would not jostle the poor ladies off the pavemen; 
as often as they chance to meetthem. A French. 
man is remarkably quick in his perceptions 
He knows when an Englishman wants to eat 
by merely looking him for a moment in the 
face; though one of them could not make oy 
what dish was meant, or what was really wanted, 
when one day an Englishman (was it our author 
himself?) ordered in a stair-case to eat his sow 
with. The French waiter must have been a 
much astonished when the escalier was ordered 
instead of the cuiller, as the London tavern-keeper, 
when the Earl of Kelly, the victim of a sickly 
appetite, fancied he could relish a snack of a broiled 
puir man for his dinner. 

Gay and light-hearted as the Parisians are, they, to 
aman, sightothisday likea furnace, Mr. Grant says, 


| when the name of Armand Carrel isrepeated. Accord- 
to the extent that they really are enjoyed by the. 


address among the Parisians are highly edifying. | 


We learn that a Frenchman’s hat is the first thing 
in his estimation, and that a personal insult is less 
likely to lead to a rencontre in the Bois de Bou- 
Jogne, than an injury done to hischapeau. Mr. Grant 
should have some sign or symbol to let his readers 


ingto Mr. Grant, the Frenchare much more political- 
ly honest thanthe English, and have a much stronger 
vocation to martyrdom for their principles : henee 
the reckless bravery displayed by those suspicious 
samples of republicanism who have of late yeats 


attempted to assassinate Louis Philippe. Mr. 
Grant thinks it was wise in Queen Victoria not to 


know whenhe is waggish,and when earnest. Beards | 


in Paris are seen in the greatest perfection in the 
evening, in the coffee-houses in the Rue St. Honore. 
They even surpass that of Mr. Muntz, the porten- 
tous hairy meteor formerly described by Mr. 
Grant. In the parallel drawn between French 


duty and gallantry bound, gives the preference to 
his own fair countrywomen. 
valued in French women, as we are informed, is 
neither symmetry of form, nor loveliness of face, 
but style in walking—stepping out well. The grace 
with which Frenchwomen, or Parisian ladies, 


have visited Paris, as he fears she would have got 
but an indifferent reception from the rascally part 
of the Republicans ; though Mr. Grant is in the 
secret of preparations having been made to welcome 
the Ocean Queen “upon an extensive and splen- 
did scale.’ What Mr. Grant will say when he 


gets to Vienna and Petersburg we cannot guess, 
and English beauty and grace, our author, as in | 


since the French, he thinks, cannot be said “ to en- 


_ joy any freedom at all.” Paris is in the hands of the 


But the chief point | 


military, and personal liberty is as insecure as in 


the days of the Bastile. 


amble or trip along, cannot, Mr. Grant thinks, be | 


owing to the unevenness of the pavements, as other 
philosophers have concluded: for there is enough of 
bad pavement in the towns of both England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, where the women either move 
like elephants, or waddle like ducks. Mr. Grant 
also differs from those philosophers who think 
that, since the first Revolution, the national char- 
acter of the French has undergone a great change, 
and that they are now, as a people, as grave as 
they once were gay. He keeps to the old faith 
of the old books, that a melancholy or grave 
Frenchman is an anomaly, or a natural curio- 
sity. If the frequency of suicide be adduced 
against this view, Mr. Grant solves the diffi- 
culty by roundly assuming, that “a Frenchman 


contemplates suicide as coolly as he does lying | 


down in his bed, when the labours of the day are 


| or what we call checks. 


The respective fondness of the French and the 
English for theatrical entertainments is shown by 
the fact, that no genuine Englishman ever yet de 
clined an invitation to dinner, merely to see Kean, 
though while in his glory ; while the appearance of 
Mademoiselle Rachel would cause a dozen fashion 
able dinner-parties in Paris to be postponed. Now 
Mr. Grant talks over all these matters, and many 
more, familiar as his garter. He is au fait to every- 
thing. One piece of useful economical information 
he gives: An Englishman in Paris, if a good man 
ger, may contrive to enter half-a-dozen theatres i 
one night, (and so may a Frenchman we presume,) 
upon the price of one ticket. First, he sells his 
ticket early in the night at the door of one theatr 
for two-thirds of the original price ; then at another 
for half-price ; at a third for third price, and so 0 
downwards : for though there is no regular half 
price, there are always hangers-on about th 
doors of the theatres, ready to bargain for tickets 
The damnation of all ne¥ 


over.” They are cheerful while committing the | pieces is, in Paris, mercifully delayed for 4 fer 
act, and, after all is over, exhibit, gay instead of | days of grace, either to fayour the author 


grinning corpses, as Mr. Grant witnessed in the | manager, or to give the critics leisure to make @ 
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their minds, after feeling the pulse of a public, in 
which every man and woman goes to the theatre, 
and all are dramatic critics. Mr. Grant says, that 
an unsuccessful dramatist often next day commits 
suicide. Now, after a man has slept and waked 
upon the blow, we would fain hope that he might in 
general, get courage to sustain it. The English plan 
of printing,and “shaming the rogues,’ is better than 
this. A Parisian Beaumont and Fletcher, either 
in 1831 or 1832—for Mr. Grant does not remein- 
ber, and he is a mighty stickler for exactness on 
some small points—finished themselves in com- 
pany, because their piece had failed. Mr. Grant, 
who has always been great in statistics, asserts, 
that there are from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and eighty dramatic writers, of whom not 
more than a dozen make salt to their soup; and 
only three or four, with Dumas at their head, 
make large sums of money. The term of copy- 
right indramas has now been considerably abridged ; 
but Mr. Grant relates the fact, curious if true, 
of a grand-daughter of the great Corneille having, 
until a recent period, enjoyed a handsome yearly 
income from the representation of Corneille’s plays. 

Mr. Grant talks as well and wisely on war, its 
mischievous effects and its sinfulness, as Joseph 
Sturge could do. He asserts, as has been done 
before him, that hired soldiers are the worst of 
murderers ; as they kill upon system, and in cold 
blood. Louis Philippe he considers a selfish per- 
son, but as good a family-man as, we presume, a 
Dutch Yankee ; devotedly attached to his wife, 
and doatingly fond of his children ; but flint to all 
the rest of mankind. Mr. Grant, who seems to 
have got personally perfectly well acquainted 
with Louis Philippe since he went abroad, says, 
that if business did not force the king out, he would 
never leave the family fireside. He does not think 
his friend Louis at all a thoroughly bad man, only 
he has not the slightest disposition to do any good 
whatever. He is also a little tyrannical, a good 
deal suspicious, and exceedingly avaricious ; but 
saving these, no one can say “black is the white 
of his eye.” Mr. Grant, moreover, assures the 
lovers of Peace, that his friend, the French king, 
is as peacefully disposed as themselves. It is 
extremely problematical whether Mr. Grant, with 
all his industry, ever saw Louis Philippe, whose 
personal appearance he describes not a whit the 
worse for that; but he has seen Guizot in Lon- 
don, at an Exeter Hall meeting. Guizot is a 
Protestant ; but, Mr. Grant is sorry to find, does 
hot attend the church very regularly. 

The French nobility seem to be in a woeful 
‘tate by the account here given of them. Mr. 
Grant was asked to the house of a grocer—or per- 

PS it was not himself, but some one else, for 

¢ has a very hypothetical way of putting things 
sgt — the wife of the grocer is found to be 
the ‘it ei of “ an illustrious Duke, who was 
riend of the King of France !” and the 

person from whom you buy your butter for break- 
ry trees the other day, “the grand-daughter 
— Marquis, the friend, and favourite, and 
bein ssw wesOciate of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
“anette.” What does the Fauxbourg St, Ger- 
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main say to these horrible mesalliances? Merely 
smile and shrug its incredulous shoulders. Mr. 
Grant has made another great discovery. Every 
family in Paris that can afford to spend from 
£700 to £1000 a-year, belongs to the “higher 
classes.” Were this rule extended to London, 
what an increase the “ higher classes” would gain 
in one day! Mr. Grant considers the French no- 
bility even more frivolous and heartless than our 
ownaristocracy ; and he, by means of some talisman, 
seems to have looked not only into their saloons 
and boudoirs, but into their breasts. Mr. Grant 
found less hospitality among the middle classes than 
he expected ; but he reasonably enough recollects, 
that it is absurd to expect to be asked to dinner 
with them, since they seldom dine at home them- 
selves. Besides, the wife has no leisure to be in- 
tent on hospitable thoughts, as she must attend to 
the shop, of which the husband takes buta fatherless 
charge. Instead of amassing his plum, and trying 
to double or triple it, like a John Bull, or go for 
the half million, the sensible and happy French- 
man is content to retire upon an income of from 
£250 to £300 a-year, to study the Journals, attend 
the Theatres, and make love. We must quote the 
text for the third class, as we have much more de- 
pendence upon the traveller’s own eyes than upon 
the information he acquired otherwise, or on his 
judgment of what was reported to him :— 

It is impossible for any Englishman to pass along the 
streets of Paris, without being struck with the aspect of 
superior comfort which he sees in the lower classes. 
His eye is seldom offended by the ragged and dirty clothes 
which meet the vision in the streets of London ; nor are 
his feelings often wounded by the sight of those squalid- 
looking creatures in human form, that are constantly to 
be seen in the highways and by-ways of this metropo- 
lis. The humblest persons in Paris are, with very few 
exceptions, decently clothed. And there is something 
in their appearance which indicates a degree of content- 
ment and comfort, which is not visible among the lower 
classes of this country. You see no traces of care or 
anxiety in their countenances. And not only do they 
seem, but they actually are, healthy and happy. 

But, to counterbalance this, they live upon 
much less and worse food than the English la- 
bourer, and the Englishman will do “three or four 
times as much work.” It has long been well known 
that an Englishman can beat four Frenchmen ; 
and with the exception, perhaps, of an American, 
working by the piece, no man can surpass or equal 
the Englishman ; the hardest worker, and most per- 
fect and skilful artisan, and of a race whom it has 
takenages totrain into what wesee them ; but “three 
or four times” istoo much. The French are “only 
fit for the lighter sort of labour ;” so, who does all 
the hard work in France we cannot tell, unless it 
be the women. After all, the superior condition 
of the working-classes in France must not be so 
decided as the above extract gave us reason to be- 
lieve. Their wages are much lower, their food 
worse and more scanty, their physical strength less, 
and they are past their labour at forty-five. We 
would not advise our readers to depend altogether 
upon Mr. Grant's statistics, though he seems to have 
consulted the latest authorities ; and he must have 
known a great deal of what he gravely reports 
upon, quite as well befure he entered Paris as after 
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he left it. He lays down, that “there is notori- 
ously no pure or ardent affection between the hus- 
band and wife in Paris,” though “there are some 
exceptions.” This is owing to the way in which 
courtship and marriage are managed in France. 


A hnsband’s affections are comparatively seldom set 
on his wife. The same observation holds equally good 
in reference to her affections. They are monopolized by 
some one else. Her husband has not even a share in 
them. Itis the rule, not the exception, for a husband 
to be deeply in love with some other married lady, and 
his wife to be in love with some other gentleman. A 
lady is not, indeed, trained up in the notion that she is 
to find in her husband one whom she can love. She is 
told—in some instances by her mother—that she will 
get a lover to her mind after she is married. Incredible 
as this may seem, I have it from a source which renders 
it impossible for me to doubt the fact. A young lady is 
asked how she likes the party proposed for her husband, 
after she has seen him for the first time. She replies— 
“Oh, he is a perfect monster! I cannot endure the 
very sight of him.”—* Never mind, dear,” is the com- 
forting remark of her mamma, or of some near matronly 
relative ; “ you can choose a lover for yourself after the 
marriage is over.” I know the difficulty there will be 
in getting the English public to credit this. 

Difficult! why Mr. Grant, you will find it 
impossible. What donkeys do you take us for 
on this side the Channel? Do you believe this 
yourself—or yet this that follows? or what pretty 
sort of company did you get into while in Paris? 


When I first heard the statement I was equally in- 
credulous myself as to its truth. But my incredulity 
was soon obliged to give way toevidence. I must, how- 
ever, guard against wishing it to be supposed, that a 
very large proportion of mothers, or near relatives, 
would talk in this way to a young lady when speaking 
of her marriage. I only vouch for the fact of such lan- 
guage being employed in various instances. . . . . 
The reader will no doubt ask, if intrigues are going on 
with others, both by the husband and wife, does not 
each sooner or later discover the criminal conduct of the 
other, and a scene of quarrelling ensue? The discovery 
is quite a common thing ; but a quarrel seldom follows 
it. Not only do both exercise forbearance, because 
both are known to be equally guilty, but conjugal infi- 
delity is thought exceedingly little of in Paris. Its 
very prevalence, in Parisian estimation, lessens its cri- 
minality. Except among the very highest classes, a 
woman in Paris is not, as in England, excluded from 
society because she is publicly known to have carried 
on an improper intimacy with one of our sex. Nor does 
she herself feel, far less betray, any self-reproach on that 
account. She mingles in society as unblushingly as the 
most virtuous woman in Paris. Her husband seems to 
view the matter in the same light ; and she extends a 
similar indulgence towards him in reference to his 
amours with the lady of his choice. There is, in other 
words, a conventional understanding between them, 
that they shall not quarrel about matters of this nature. 
Nothing, therefore, could be seemingly more happy than 
a Frenchman and his wife. They are as pleasant to 
each other as could be desired. 

When we said that many other able English 
travellers had of late years given us lively descrip- 
tions of Paris and its People, we must confess that 
none of them, not even Mr. Henry Bulwer, has 
said or insinuated anything approaching this ; 
and a good many more of the same sort of novelties, 
Great novelties they must be to Parisian husbands 
and wives, who are little aware of the state of 
blissful freedom in which they live; or yet of “ the 
chield amang them takin’ notes.” French girls are, 
it appears, extremely desirous of being married, 
and no wonder, since— 





“ The utterance of the words which proclaim her ty 
be a wife, is like the proclamation of liberty to one 
who has been a captive all his life. That moment sh 
is “ emancipated, disenthralled,”—at liberty to go when 
she pleases, and, in more respects than people in this 
country have any idea of, to do as she pleases. She they 
becomes perfect mistress of her own actions. She is all at 
once transferred from a state of intolerable bondage ts 
one of the most perfect freedom. She is now to be 
seen alone in the streets, and in all public places in Paris, 
Her appearance at the theatres, should she be inclined 
to go alone, will excite no remark, though married ladies 
seldom visit these places without being accompanied by 
some male or female friend. She may be seen every day 
in the week, and every hour in the day, with the same 
gentleman, or with a different gentleman every day— 
and yet her conduct call forth no animadversion from her 
friends. The latitude of conduct allowed to Freneh 
married ladies, is wholly opposed to all our English ideas 
of propriety. Nor does the husband hint his disappro. 
bation of the liberty of action which she claims for 
herself. On the contrary, he is pleased to see others of 
our sex lavishing their attentions on his wife. Atten- 
tions which, if paid to an Englishman’s wife, would in- 
stinctively suggest to his mind the propriety of looking 
out for a whip, or some other instrument adapted to in 
flict personal punishment, afford the greatest gratifi- 
rye to a Frenchman, when his wife is the object of 

em. 

Mr. Grant becomes still more marvellous and 
mysterious on the subject of the number to which 
the children in a family are, on some Malthusian 
principle, restricted. 

One of the first questions, indeed, which the lady- 
friends of a newly married lady put to her, relates to 
the number of children she means to have. The number 
agreed on is two, three, four, or five, according to cir. 
cumstances ; though, as already mentioned, the more 
common number is three. 

How some waggish rogue must have crammed 
our simple traveller! who does not, however, in 
this case undertake to philosophize, only to record 
facts. The babies of Paris are all sent into the 
country to be nursed almost the moment they are 
born ; and as their parents never see them again 
until they are beginning to walk and talk, they 
cannot be sure of their “certain identification.’ 
However, Mr. Grant does not think that the 
children are changed so often as they would be in 
England ; and for this good reason, that the nurse 
could not greatly enrich her own infant by the 
change, though she were so unprincipled and un- 
natural as to pass it off for her foster-child. Has 
Mr. Grant never read Paul Kock’s novels? If 
he had, he might have known a little more of the 
christenings and nursings of the middle-classes of 
Paris, among whom a visit to the baby at nurseif 
the country is a favourite holiday recreation t 
the family to which it belongs. 

According to Mr. Grant’s account, which is 
moreover, corroborated by other authorities, one 
does not see much use for the men of the middle 
class at all. The babies are nursed in the cout 
try till fit to be sent to school; housekeeping 
is nearly superseded by clubs, and restaurants, 
and tables d’héte; and the married women, with the 


aid of the pretty girls, manage all the affairs of 
business :— 


The shopkeepers of Paris are rarely to be found i 
their shops; and their wives are never out of the 
From an early hour in the morning till the shop clos 
in the evening, they are to be seen applying themselves 
to business with an assiduity which exceeds all praise 
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They order goods, attend to customers, make up 
parcels, pay away money, receive accounts, keep the 
books ; do, in short, the whole of the business. It is 
very commen circumstance for a husband to have no 
specific knowledge of the goods on hand, or of the ge- 
neral details of his business. In comparatively few 
cases does he possess any such minute knowledge, 
from his personal examination into the state of mat- 
ters. If he possess it, he is indebted to his wife for it. 
All young females in Paris in the middle walks of life, 
are educated witha view to business. Talk to a young 
lady in any of our English boarding schools, or in any 
respectable family, about the propriety of her studying 
the art of book-keeping, and she would consider that 
vou had offered her an insult. In France, on the con- 
trary, young ladies consider an acquaintance with arith- 
metic and accounts to be an essential part of their 
education. Here the wife of one of the better class of 
shopkeepers, would first scream, and then faint away, 
were the “ horrid ledger” to be accidentally discovered 
on the table of her drawing-room ; and she would sink 
fifty per cent. in her own estimation were she to 
put pen to paper in connexion, in any way, with 
the affairs of the shop. The French wife, on the con- 
trary, feels a peculiar delight in superintending, and 
also conducting with her own hands, the business of her 
husband. See feels that she is in her proper sphere 
when behind the counter, and that she is a really use- 
ful member of society when making out accounts, writing 
letters, giving instructions to assistants, or executing the 
orders of her customers. 


All very well this for the women; but what 
becomes of the men?—what is the use of them, now 
that the Emperor and his glorious wars have given 
way to Louis Philippe and peace? 


Most admirably do the Parisian wives manage their 
husbands’ business. Certain it is that the business 
would not be half so well conducted by the husbands 
themselves. The care, the knowledge, indeed the busi- 
ness habits generally, which the wives exhibit in all 
matters appertaining to the shop, cannot be sufficiently 
admired. It is to this care and judgment on the part of 
their wives, that the fact is in afgreat measure to be 
ascribed, of there being so few failures among the shop- 
keepers of Paris. 

The result, I ought to add, of this admitted supe- 
riority of females to males, in all that relates to matters 
of business, has been to induce shopkeepers, who require 
more assistance than their wives are able to afford,—to 
give a preference to young females over young men. 
Hence the very few young men, comparatively, who are 
to be seen in Parisian shops of any kind. As mere 
clerks, or accountants, young girls are beginning to be 
preferred to young men in public establishments, where 
no goods are sold nor orders given or received. I could 
mention one of the leading banking establishments in 
Paris, in which two daughters, one aged eighteen, and 
the other twenty, of one of the principal partners, are 
daily to be seen at the desk from the beginning to the 
close of business hours. What would a banker’s daugh- 
ter in London think were she to ke compelled daily to sit 
from ten till five in the banking-house, with the day-book 
or ledger before her? She would just as soon submit to 
be placed in the pillory. 

And in many more establishments, where there is no- 
thing but writing to do, young women will soon be 
taken in at fixed salaries in the room of young men. 
Experience proves them to be more steady, more careful, 
more assiduous in their application to the duties which 
devolve upon them, than young persons of our sex. Of 
late, indeed, a considerable number of young women have 
been employed in several Government offices as regu- 
larly salaried clerks. 


All this must rejoice Mrs. Hugo Reid. 

Superiority is justly ascribed to the French in 
tein perance, and in the prudent regulation of their 
pecuniary affairs. They have a rooted and whole- 
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some dislike of debt, with its attendant mean- 
nesses and miseries. Mr. Grant goes more minutely 
into certain delicate branches of statistics than Mr. 
Henry Bulwer, and elicits corresponding marvels : 
marvels to us islanders. He is truly great upon 
the grisettes, but magnificent upon the tables d’héte, 
where, however, people first eat soup, and then 
fish, much as they do at home. He tried a good 
many of the dining-houses, and made a grand dis- 
covery. 

The greatest error which an Englishman commits, 
when making a selection of articles for his dinner, is, in 
supposing that the potatoes form an appendage to, or 
part of the dish with which they may be ordered. On 
the contrary, being prepared in a peculiar way, they 
rank as a dish of themselves. ‘ : Ladies 
are in the habit of dining at these places as well as gen- 
tlemen. You often see some of the finest and most ele- 
gantly dressed women in Paris sitting down to dinner, 
and giving their orders, with as much composure as if 
they were at home, in the presence of fifty, sixty, 
eighty, and often as many as a hundred gentlemen. 
Sometimes they are accompanied by their husbands— 
for they are all married; sometimes by some friend of 
our sex ; and often by nobody at all. They not only, 
with the utmost self-possession, take off and lay aside 
their bonnets when they sit down, but when they have 
dined, they put them on again, and adjust, in the pre- 
sence of scores of gentlemen, their dresses at one of the 
mirrors in the place, with as much nonchalance as if they 
were in their own dressing-rooms at home. 

A very large amount of business is done in many of 
these Parisian dining-rooms. In a very celebrated one, 
up three pair of stairs, in the Palais Royal, where the 
charge is two francs, the average number who daily dine 
is 350. I myself have seen as many as 140 persons din- 
ing init at once. Three hundred and fifty persons, at 
two francs each, give 700 francs, or about £50 of our 
money,—a large sum to receive in a few hours for din- 
ners. There is another house in the neighbourhood of 
the Palais Royal, where the charge for dinner is a franc 
and a half,at which not fewer than from 700 to 800 per- 
sons dine every day. 

In the dining-rooms of Paris, you never meet with a 
newspaper. Fond as the Parisians are of their journals, 
they give a decided preference to their dinners. 

These are among the important things which al- 
most every traveller,save Mr.Grant, would probably 
have overlooked. Mr. Grant was shocked to see 
ladies walking much at their ease among the 
statues at the Louvre; and though, in other cases, 
he restricts himself to merely recording facts, he 
here gives an opinion :— 

I am convinced that the inferiority of the French 
ladies to the ladies of England in the attribute of mo- 
desty, is as much to be ascribed to the prevalence among 
them of paintings and statues without any drapery, as 
to the improper character of their modern works of fic- 
tion. 


“ Queen !—Queen ’s coming ; put an apron round him.” 


How Mr. Grant found a way, or made one into 
the chamber of M. Jules Janin, he does not explain ; 
but since our countryman has intruded, we may 
as well profit by his peep :— 

Though a severe critic, and a capricious man, I do not 
think there is anything constitutionally unkind about 
him. I met with him in Paris, and liked his manner 
exceedingly. He is in private what he in all 
his writings—a lively, pleasant, man, with 
a great flow of animal spirits, and having all the appear- 
ance of one who is utterly indifferent as to what people 
think or say of him. When the servant ushered me into 
his room, I found him engaged in an active search 
through his library for a book, and humming a song to 
himself,' evidently to his very great delectation. He 
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resides in apartments in a house nearly opposite the 
entrance to the Luxembourg Gardens. The house, like 
most houses in Paris, is very high, and Jules Janin lives 
nearly at the top. I was quite out of breath before 
reaching the apartments of the critic. 

Literary men, in Paris, are rather proverbial for giv- 
ing a preference to apartments near the top of the house. 
And Jules Janin rejoices, 1 am told, in the fact of his 
rooms being on the fourth or fifth storey,—I do not re- 
member which. The walls of the apartment in which I 
found him, were nearly all covered with tapestry of the 
most beautiful kind, after the manner of the Cartoons of 
Raphael. Some of these Cartoons are, I have no doubt, 
of great value, though my knowledge of the Fine Arts is 
not sufficiently great to enable me to speak in positive 
terms on the subject. 

The personal appearance of Jules Janin is very re- 
markable. Those who have seen him once will never 
forgethim. He is rather, if anything, below the middle 
height, and very stoutly and compactly made. His 
complexion is exceedingly dark,—quite as much so as 
that of the generality of Italians. His face is unusually 
full ; and its expression, on the whole, is pleasing. He 
has a singularly-fine forehead, which attracts attention 
the more readily, on account of the large quantity of jet- 
black hair, either brushed up, or naturally disposed to 
stand erect, with which it is surmounted. I have rarely 
seen a more quick or piercing eye. Itis full of fire and 
intelligence. A patch of hair, which is never allowed to 
attain a greater growth than about a quarter of an inch, 
is always to be seen on the lower part of his chin. What 
may be the technical term, if there be one, for this frag- 
ment of a beard, Ido not know. It is much larger than 
the tufts, or imperials, which we sometimes meet with 


| in this country. I refer to it particularly, because I do 

not remember to have seen anything like it in Paris, and 
because it imparts a very peculiar expression to the 
critic’s countenance. The appearance of Jules Janiy 
forcibly reminded me of that of Sir Charles Napier, the 
hero of St.'Jean d’ Acre,—only that Jules Janin is much the 
better-formed man of the two, and possesses much more 
regular features. His age, judging from appearance, | 
should suppose to be about forty-five ; but he may bea 
year or two older or younger. Though he reviews English 
books, which have never been translated into French, and 
cuts them up without mercy, he cannot talk nor read [1] 
a word of English. He deeply regrets that he did not 
make himself acquainted with our language in early life. 
And as I was in pretty much the same predicament in 
| reference to French, we should have looked very awk- 
ward when together, but for the presence of a third party 
who is acquainted with both languages. 

This must have been the interpreter whom Mr, 
Grant hired to attend him. 

Mr. Grant closes with awful solemnity. He 
avers that he is no alarmist, but some terrible mis- 
chief is brewing. What will he say to the visit 
of the Duke of Bourdeaux? He concludes :— 


After what I saw and heard in France, I could not 
close this work, with any satisfaction to my own mind, 
| without raising my warning voice to the Protestant pub- 
_lic of this country. My firm conviction is, that we are 
on the eve of the accomplishment of those predictions in 
| both the Old and New Testaments, which refer to the 
| deadly struggle between the Protestant and the Papal 
ao which is to precede the ushering in of the Mil- 
i lennium, 








ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


BY MRs. GORE. 


Now, out on Cressy and Poitiers ! 
Those names portray to me 

The dawning greatness of a land, 
My country’s enemy ! 

*T was from those fatal battle-fields 
The power of France arose ; 

*T was there she learned the mystery 
Of conquering her foes ! 


Low lay her gallant nobles, slain,— 
Her flower of chivalry,— 

When Somme’s red banks reéchoed hoarse 
“ St. George and Victory !” 

While Valois, from his tottering throne, 
Exclaimed, in wild despair— 

“ Dead are the guardians of my crown,— 
Where are my PEOPLE !—here /” 


“Thou hast xo people !”—said a voice 
Deep in the monarch’s breast ; 

“ Shall slavish serfs and vassals vile 
Set knightly lance in rest ! 


What pride or portion in the land 
Have abject things like they 

Who breathe a bondsman’s baited breath, 
And curse while they obey ? 





“ Give them their Freedom,—cheer them on 
Unto the land’s defence ; 

And lo !—a nation’s loyal love 
Shall scour these English hence !” 

So said,—so done! From Valois’ fiefs, * 
Such shouts of triumph rose, 

That Edward in those new-born men 
Searce recognised his foes ! 


A giant strength possess’d the limbs 
Fresh franchis’d from their chain ; 

And that spontaneous fellowship 
Was ne’er dissolv’d again ! 

In concentration stern and strong 
A people’s might appears : 

And this is all that England gain’d 

By Cressy and Poitiers ! 








* The act for the enfranchisement of the serfs of the royal lands of Valois, about the middle of the 14th ceutury, oy see 
ranche 


the concession to be made “ attendn que toute creature humaine, qui est formée a image de Notre Seigneur, 


par loi naturelle,” &c. &e. 
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MY WIFE'S ALBUM. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


I nave been in a fool's paradise for the last week. 
My back is still smarting from the stroke of the 
old shoe which followed me into the carriage that 





hore me, with the young partner of my heart, from 
a weeping circle of friends, and the paternal resi- 
dence in Place. The honeymoon has not had 
time to show the least tendency to horns; and the 
yow which I swore to my lovely Julia between 
Hangingshaw and Torsonce, to forswear whisky- 
toddy and cheroots, remains unbroken. My health 
has been visibly declining in consequence ; but one | 
glance in Julia's eyes, and the memories of Manilla 
fade like a curl of its own smoke in the morning 
air; and Islay and Glenlivat are abandoned with- 
out a sigh. 

Dear soul! what days have these not been? It | 
is true, she would insist upon my going out the | 
other night, in the moonlight, to see the ruins of | 
the abbey at Melrose, where we have been doing | 
the pastoral since the happy day ; a little freak of | 


. . i 
poetical perverseness, which has cost me a rheuma- | 


tism. It is true, that I have not heard one bit of | 
news or scandal for a week ; and thoughts of the 
club have come over me nowand then. But, upon | 
the whole, I should say, if I might be allowed a | 
little poetical license, that since “holy church in- | 
corporated us two in one,” | 
We on honey dew have fed, 
And drunk the milk of paradise ; 
but as all that is between the “conscious moon” 
aud ourselves, the less that is said about it the 
better. 

What extremity will not a man suffer for love ? 
Here am I actually at this moment with my wife's 
Album before me, and under a solemn engagement 
to contribute to its stores; I, who have through 
life shunned an Album as I would a leprosy, and 
lost the favour of many charming Bellamiras of 
my acquaintance, by refusing to add an acrostic or 
love-sonnet to the pile of such rubbish which young 
ladies will take so much pains in compiling for the 
amusement of their evening parties. Well, I see 
there is no escaping. Julia, ostensibly deep in the 
second volume of The President's Daughters, is steal- 
ing sly glances at me over the top of the page, de- 
lighted to see my pen already flying over the paper. 
Let me dip ‘nto the portfolio of my memory, and 
perhaps some flying leaves may turn up to help me 
it my strait. My pen, like Anacreon’s lyre, runs, 
4s naturally it should, to “ Love, still love ;” and 











I wander back to the days when I first took my | 
degrees in classics and general literature, beer and | 


tobacco-pipes, at the university of Jena. I was 
sitting ; but I shall tell my tale in good Uhlan- 
dic measure. Thus did it befall 








THE STUDENT OF JENA. 
Unce—’twas when I lived at Jena— 
At a Wirthshans’ door I sate, 
And in pensive contemplation 
Eat the sansage thick and fat; 
VOL. > L—NO. CXXI. 


Eat the kraut, that never sourer 
Tasted to my lips than here; 
Smoked my pipe of strong canaster, 
Sipp’d my fifteenth jug of beer : 
(;azed upon the glancing river, 
Gazed upon the tranquil pool, 
Whence the silver-voiced Undine, 
When the nights were calm and cool, 
As the Baron Fouqué tells us, 
Rose from out her shelly grot, 
Casting glamour o’er the waters, 
Witching that enchanted spot. 
From the shadow which the coppice 
Flings across the rippling stream, 
Did I hear a sound of musie— 
Was it thought or was it dream ? 
There, beside a pile of linen, 
Stretch’d along the daisied sward, 
Stood a young and blooming maiden— 
’*Twas her thrush-like song I heard. 
Evermore within the eddy 
Did she plunge the white chemise, 
And her robes were loosely gather’d 
Rather far above her knees; 
Then my breath at once forsook me; 
For too surely did I deem 
That I saw the fair Undine, 
Standing in the glancing stream; 
And I felt the charm of knighthood; 
And from that remember’d day, 
Every evening to the Wirthshaus 
Took I my enchanted way. 
Shortly to relate my story, 
Many a week of summer long, 
Came | there, when beer-o’ertaken, 
With my lute and with my song; 
Sang, in mellow-toned soprano, 
All my love and all my woe, 
Till the river-maiden answered, 
Lilting in the stream below :— 
“ Fair Undine! sweet Undine ! 
Dost thou love as I love thee ’” 
“ Love is free as running water,” 
Was the answer made to me. 
Thus, in interchange seraphic, 
Did | woo my phantom fay, 

Till the nights grew long and chilly, 
Short and shorter grew the day; 
Till at last—’twas dark and gloomy, 
Dull and starless was the sky, 

And my steps were all unsteady, 
For a little flush’d was I— 
To the well-accustom’d signal 
No response the maiden gave; 
But I heard the waters washing, 
And the moaning of the wave. 
Vanish’d was my own Undine; 
All her linen, too, was gone; 
And I walk’d about, lamenting, 
On the river bank alone. 
Idiot that I was, for never 
Had I ask’d the maiden’s name. 
Was it Lieschen ! was it Gretchen ! 
Had she tin! or whence she came ! 
So I took my trusty meerschaum, 
And I took my lute likewise; 
Wander’d forth, in minstrel fashion, 
Underneath the lowering skies; 
Sang before each comely Wirthshaus, 
Sang, beside each purling stream, 
That same ditty that I chanted 
When Undine was my theme ; 
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MY WIFE'S ALBUM. 


Singing, as I sang at Jena, 
When the shifts were hung to dry, 
“ Fair Undine! young Undine, 
Dost thou love as well as It” 
But alas! in field or village 
Or beside the pebbly shore 
Did I see those glancing ankles, 
And the white robe never more,— 
And no answer came to greet me, 
No sweet voice to mine replied, 
But I heard the waters rippling, 
And the moaning of the tide. 


Thus was [ first inoculated with the sweet 
poison of love. I had foolish notions of constancy 
in those days—clung to the memory of that fair 
blanchisseuse, as a devotee would to a relic of some 
saint “niched in cathedral aisle,” and believed I 
should die a martyr to that exhibition of the 
washing-tub, in which, to my ardent fancy, she 
seemed like the immortal “ Venus from the Bath” 
of Canova. I of course got over all that nonsense 
in due season; but in the faith in which I then 
was, I remember being much struck with the 
story of one of my fellow biirschen, who died a 
martyr to an unhappy attachment to a vintner’s 
daughter and to liquor. I chronicled his story in 
immortal verse at the time ; and as it bore some 
analogy to that of Schiller’s Ritter Toggenburg, I 
had no scruples in adopting the metre of that well- 
known poem. It ran somewhat in this fashion :— 
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BURSCH GROGGENBURG. 
“ Bursch ! if foaming beer content ye, 
Come and drink your fill ; 
In our cellars there is plenty, 
Himmel ! how you swill ! 
That the liquor hath allurance, 
Well I understand; 
But ’tis really past endurance 
When you squeeze my hand!” 
And he heard her as if dreaming, 
Heard her half in awe; 
And the meerschaum’s smoke came streaming 
From his open jaw : 
For his pulse beat somewhat quicker 
Than it did before, 
And he finish’d off his liquor, 
Stagger’d through the door; 
Bolted off direct to Munich, 
And within the year 
Underneath his German tunie 
Stowed whole butts of beer. 
And he drank like fifty fishes, 
Drank till all was blue— 
For he felt extremely vicious ; 
Somewhat thirsty too. 
But at length this dire deboshing 
Drew towards an end; 
Few of all his silber-groschen 
Had he left to spend. 
And he knew it was not prudent 
Longer to remain, 
So with weary feet the student 
Wended home again. 
At the tavern’s well-known portal, 
Knocks he as before, 
And a waiter rather mortal, 
Hiccups through the door. 
“ Master's sleeping in the kitchen ; 
You’)) alarm the house ; 
Yesterday the Jungfer Fritchen 
Married baker Kraus !” 
Like a fiery comet bristling, 
Rose the young man’s hair, 
And, poor soul ! be fell a-whistling, 
Uut of sheer despair. 


Down the gloomy street in silence 
Savage-calm he goes; 

But he did no deed of violence, 
Only blew his nose. 


Then he hired an airy garret, 
Near her dwelling-place, 

Grew a beard of fiercest carrot, 
Never washed his face ; 

Sate all day beside the casement, 
Sate a dreary man; 

Found in smoking such an easement 
As the wretched can ; 


Stared for hours and hours together, 
Stared yet more and more, 

Till in fine and sunny weather, 
At the baker’s door, 

Stood in apron white and mealy, 
That beloved dame, 

Counting out the loaves so freely, 
Selling of the same. 


Then like a volcano puffing, 
Smoked he out his pipe; 

For his supper took he “ auffin,” 
Only kraut and tripe ; 

Went to bed, and in the morning, 
Waited as before, 

Still his eyes in anguish turning 
To the baker’s door ; 


Till, with apron white and mealy, 
Came the lovely dame, 

Counting out the loaves so freely, 
Selling of the same. 

So one day,—the fact ’s amazing— 











On his post he died, 
And they found the body gazing 
At the baker’s bride. 


I see a number of sensitive young gentlemen 


turning away at the frequent mention of the sacri- | 


fices of Young Groggenburg to the Beer-King. I 
own the ideas suggested by the practice are not so 
poetical, according to the received notions, as if I 
had idealized the more vulgar liquor into wine, 
and subdued the rosy tints of the grape into the 
delicate “ purple light of love.” But I hold it to 
be above all things essential to poetry that it shall 
be true to nature ; and here the reader must remem- 
ber that it is German nature that we are dealing 
with ; and to me there is something inexpressibly 
touching in Groggenburg’s “ fixed idea” of the 
fair Gretchen settling down in the vortex of de 
spair and Bavarian Brown, while the eddying 
volumes of canaster smoke mantled above his head 
like the clouds of a ravaging volcano. 


I have said that it is an essential of poetry that | 


it shall be true to nature. We are too apt to 
linger in the notion that certain emotions, generally 
regarded as the more purely poetical, should always 
clothe themselves in a certain form of words, and 
to apply the rule of an advanced civilisation to the 
untutored expressions of a less cultivated race. 
Jewels and flowers, the attributes of grace and 
brilliancy, the brightness of the sky, and all that 
is most rare in fragrance, are what we are in the 
habit of coupling with the name of her whom we 
admire. But this species of appeal, it is plain, 
would have no effect with an Esquimaux beauty. 
The Hottentot Venus would turn up the rings of 
her nose at it. What the Australian or New 
Zealand fair one might say, if told that 


“ Her cheek was like the cocoa nat, 
Her voice, the parroqueet’s,” 
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I really cannot say; but it is very plain that 
the way to compliment either of these ladies upon 
her head-dress would be, not to talk of “ pearlins 
or silken twine,” but of scalp-locks and bears’ 
claws. I shall illustrate my position by some 
verses which recently reached me from Australia. 
They were sent me by a young man who left his 
native city of Glasgow, some ten years ago, after 
a protracted interview, conducted with the greatest 
propriety on both sides, with the Lord Justice- 
clerk of the period, in presence of several of the 
junior members of the bar, who happened to be 
on circuit at the time. He went out in one of her 
Majesty's vessels, on a permanent engagement by 
covernment for seven years. It was part of his 
duty to see to the repair of the roads in the colony ; 
and he was thus thrown much into the society of 
a literary gentleman from London, who had seen 
a good deal of life in the colony, and who happen- 
ed to be under a similar engagement. For days 
on days, as he wrote me, they used to sit side by 
side, amusing themselves with geological hammers 
upon the whinstone of Australia, linked together, 
not so much, perhaps, by the ties of friendship, as 
by a chain of some four hundred-weight, which 
was the symbol of their government appointment. 
It was in this situation that my young friend 
heard from the lips of his companion the following 
erotic appeal, which may be called 


THE CONVICT AND THE AUSTRALIAN LADY. 


Thy skin is dark as jet, ladye, 
Thy cheek is sharp and high, 
And there ’s a cruel leer, love, 
Within thy rolling eye ! 
These tangled ebon tresses 
No comb hath e’er gone through, 
And thy forehead, it is furrow’d by 
The elegant tatoo ! 


I love thee,—oh, I love thee, 
Thou strangely-feeding maid— 
Nay, lift not thus thy boomerang, 
I meant not to upbraid ! 
Come, let me taste these yellow lips, 
That ne’er were tasted yet, 
Save when the shipwrecked mariner 
Passed through them for a whet. 


Nay, squeeze me not so tightly ! 
or I am gaunt and thin, 
There ’s little flesh to tempt thee 
Beneath a convict’s skin. 

I came not to be eaten, 
I sought thee, love, to woo; 
Besides, bethink thee, dearest, 
You’ve dined on cockatoo ! 


Thy father is a chieftain, 
Why, that ’s the very thing! 
Within my native country 
I too have been a king. 
Behold this branded letter, 
Which nothing can efface, 
It is the royal emblem, 
The token of my race! 


But rebels rose against me, 
_And dared my power disown— 

You ’ve heard, love, of the Judges? 

They drove me from my throne. 
And I have wander’d hither, 

And crossed the stormy sea, 
In search of glorious freedom, 
In search, my sweet, of thee! 
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The bush is now my empire, 
The knife my sceptre keen ; 
Come with me to the desert wild, 
And be my dusky quten! 
I cannot give thee jewels, 
I have nor sheep, nor cow, 
Yet there are kangaroos, love, 
And colonists enow ! 


We’ll meet the unwary settler, 
As whistling home he goes, 
And I'll take tribute from him, 
His money and his clothes. 

Then on his bleeding carcass 
Thou ‘It lay thy pretty paw, 

And lunch upon him, roasted, 
Or, if you like it, raw! 


Then come with me, my princess, 
My own Australian dear! 

Within this grove of gum trees 
We’ll hold our bridal cheer. 

a heart with love is beating, 

feel it through thy side, 

Hurrah! then, for the noble pair, 

The convict and his bride ! 


A singular strain, certainly ; but, doubtless, it 
was as fatal in its way as any of Moore’s Melodies 
to a young lady fresh from Lara and a boarding- 
school. The only startling point about it is, that 
a European should be the suitor; but when gen- 
tlemen take to the bush, they don’t usually stand 
upon trifles. Love is blind in any case. Aus- 
tralia’s cupids must, however, be beyond the cure 
of the most dexterous oculist. In this case, the 
poet may have spoken from a prudent fear of 
being eaten up, as the phrase goes, with kindness ; 
and tried to find the way to his dusky charmer’s 
heart, to avoid a passage to the less poetical 
regions of her stomach. In fact, he must have 
written under the “dira necessitas leti,” as our 
poor friend, the Honourable I. O. Uwins, flung 
himself away upor a bailiff’s daughter to escape 
from the restraints and pungent odours of a 
spunging-house. Poor I. O. Uwins! thine was a 
woeful fate, and worthy of a minstrel’s hand of 
greater nerve than ours. But you shall not go 
down to oblivion, like the heroes who lived before 
Agamemnon, for want of a bard, so long as we 
have a note left in our voice to chant 


THE DOLEFUL LAY OF 
THE HONOURABLE I. 0. UWINS. 


Come and listen, lords and ladies, 
To a woeful lay of mine ; 

He whose tailor’s bill unpaid is, 
Let him now his ear incline : 

Let him hearken to my Story, 
How the noblest of the land 


Pined long time in dreary duresse, 
’Neath a spunging bailiff’s hand. 


1. O. Uwins | LO, Uwins! 
Baron’s son although thou be, 
Thou must pay for thy misdoings 
In the country of the free ! 
None of all thy sire’s retainers 
To thy rescue now may come ; 
And there lie a seore 
With Abednego the bum ! 


Little recked he of his prison 
Whilst the sun was in the sky : 

Only when the moon was risen 
Did you hear the captive’s cry. 
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For till then cigars and claret 
Lull’d him in oblivion sweet; 

And I'd rather choose a garret, 
For my drinking, than the street. 


But the moonlight, pale and broken, 
Pained at soul the Baron’s son ; 

For he knew by that soft teken, 
That the larking had begun ; 

That the stout and valiant Marquis 
Then was leading forth his swells, 

Mangling some policeman’s carcass, 
Or purloining private bells. 


So he sate in grief and sorrow, 
Rather drunk than otherwise, 

Till the golden gush of morrow 
Dawned once more upon his eyes ; 

Till the spunging bailiff’s daughter, 
Lightly tapping at the door, 

Brought his draught of soda-water, 
Brandy-bottomed as before. 


“Sweet Rebecca ! has your father, 
Think you, made a deal of brass !” 

And she answered—* Sir, I rather 
Should imagine that he has.” 

Uwins, then, his whiskers scratching, 
Leer’d upon the maiden’s face ; 

And her hand with ardour catching, 
Folded her in his embrace. 


“ La, Sir ! let alone—you fright me !” 
Said the daughter of the Jew. 

“ Dearest ! how these eyes delight me ! 
Let me love thee, darling, do!” 

“ Vatis dish?” the bailiff mutter’d, 
Rushing in with fury wild ; 

“ Ish your muffins so vell butter’d, 
Dat you darsh insult ma shild ?” 


“ Hlonourable my intentions, 
Good Abednego, I swear ! 

And I have some small pretensions, 
For I am a Baron’s heir. 

If you'll only clear my credit, 
And advance a thou* or so, 

She’s a peeress—I have said it! 
Don’t you twig, Abednego !” 


“ Datsh a very different matter !” 
Said the bailiff with a leer ; 
“ But you mosht not cut it fatter 
Than ta slish vill stand, ma tear! 
If you seeksh ma approbation, 
You mosht quite give up your rigoh ; 
Alsho, you mosht join our nation, 
And renounsh ta flesh of pigsh.” 


ast as one of Fagin’s pupils, 
1. O. Uwins did agree; 
Little plagued with holy scruples 
From the starting-post was he. 
But at times a baleful vision 
Rose before his trembling view ; 
For he knew that circumcision 
Was expected from a Jew. 


Ata meeting of the Rabbis, 
Held about the Whitsuntide, 

Was this thorough-paced Barabbas 
Wedded to his Hebrew bride. 

All his former debts compounded, 
From the spunging-house he came ; 

And his father’s feelings wounded 
With reflections on the same. 


But the sire his son accosted : 

“ Split my wig, if any more, 
Such a double-dyed apostate 

Shall presume to cross my door ! 
Not a penny-piece to save thee 

From the kennel or the spout. 
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Dinner, John! the pig and gravy ! 
Kick this dirty scoundrel out !” 


Forth rushed I. O. Uwins, faster 
Than all winking, much afraid 
That the orders of the master 
Would be punctually obeyed ; 
Sought his club, and there the sentence 
Of expulsion first he saw : 
Noone dared to own acquaintance 
With a bailiff’s son-in-law. 


Uselessly down Bond Street strutting, 
Did he greet his friends of yore ; 
Such a universal cutting 
Never man received before. 
Till at last his pride revolted : 
Pale, and lean, and stern, he grew ; 
And his wife Rebecca bolted 
With a missionary Jew. 


Ye who read this doleful ditty, 
Ask ye where is Uwins now ! 
Wend your way through London city, 
Climb to Holborn’s lofty brow, 
Near the sign-post of “ The Nigger,” 
Near the baked-potato shed, 
You may see a ghastly figure 
With three hats upon his head. 


When the evening shades are dusky, 
Then the phantom form draws near, 

| And, with accents low and husky, 

Pours effluvia in your ear : 

| Craving an immediate barter 
Of your trousers or surtout, 

And you know the Hebrew martyr, , 
Once the peerless I. O. U. 





It may be bad taste in us, but it certainly is our 
opinion, that this lay is as touching as any lay 
that ever dimmed with tears the eye of lady in 
lordly bower. The hope of a noble house sinking, 
by degrees, from the splendours of Bond Street, 
through the spunging-house, into the arms of 
Abednego’s daughter ; spurned by the elders of the 
| Sanhedrim, and the men of his club ; kicked out 
by his affectionate parent ; deserted by his too 
ardent wife ; a pariah of pariahs ; a trafficker in 
the refuse of Field Lane ; verily here is matter to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. 

Some writers would shun such a topic as too 
vulgar and familiar for verse. There lies the mis- 
take. 
vulgar and the familiar into the sphere of the 





| life, 
| “ And with the lofty sanctify the low ?” 
We all diminish our chances of making life more 
| It is easy 
| to be poetical on a pair of bewitching eyes, or 4 
| sweet smile, or a gentle voice. But commend us 
| to the man who can give a poetical turn to a bad 
debt, and who has a stanza at command to give 4 
relish to a spoiled dinner. And we are prepared 
to die in the service of the lady who will haves 
| quatrain ready, along with the mutton, for her 
husband or brother when they come home, “ tired 
| both in heart and limb,” or who cheers them 
_with the living poetry of a cheerful face and ples 
sant temper. Carry out the principle a little fat 
| ther, and see how pleasantly it will work. Sup 
_ pose you want a favourite dish : it is, possibly, 00 
favourite of your wife’s ; but, in place of using the 
husband’s privilege of grumbling, because you 


agreeable by not keeping this in view. 
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What is poetry fit for, if not to raise the | 


beautiful and becoming; to elevate our common § 
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it in the following fashion, and, depend upon it, on 
the dinner-table next day will stand the smoking 
answer to 
THE HUSBAND'S PETITION. 
Come hither, my heart’s darling, , 
Come, sit upon my knee, 


And listen, while I whisper 
A boon I ask of thee. 


have not had it fora month or two, just plead for | 





You need not pull my whiskers 
So amorously, my dove ; 

"Tis something quite apart from 
The gentle cares of love. 


I feel a bitter craving— 
A dark and deep desire, 
That glows beneath my bosom 
Like coals of kindled fire. 
The passion of the nightingale, 
When singing to the rose, 
Is feebler than the agony 
That murders my repose ! 


i dearest ! do not doubt me, 
ough madly thus I speak— 
I feel thy arms about me, 

Thy tresses on my cheek : 
I know the sweet devotion 

That links thy heart with mine,— 
I know my soul’s emotion 

Is doubly felt by thine. 


And deem not that a shadow 
Hath fallen across my love: 
No, sweet, my love is shadowless, 
As yonder heaven above. | 
These little taper fingers— 
Ah, Jane ! how white they be ! 
Can well supply the cruel want 
That almost maddens me. 





Thou wilt not sure deny me 
My first and fond request ; 
I pray thee, by the memory 
Of all we cherish best— 
By all the deep remembrance 
Of those delicious days, 
When, hand in hand, we wander’d 
Along the summer braes ; 





By all we felt, unspoken, 
When, ’neath the early moon, 
We sate beside the rivulet, 
In the leafy month of June ; 
And by the broken whisper 
That fell upon my ear, 
More sweet than angel-music, 
When first I woo’d thee, dear ! 


By that great vow that bound thee 
For ever to my side, 

And by the ring that made thee 
My darling and my bride ! 

Thou will not fail nor falter, 
But bend thee to the task— 

A BOILED SHEEP’S-HEAD ON SUNDAY 
Is all the boon I ask ! 


This forthe gentleman! Now, let us suppose a | 
case for the exercise of the same humanizing spi- | 
rit in the lady. Grim with dust and fatigue, 
Young Omnium returns from his counting-house 
in the city, with the whirl of a thousand specula- 
tions spinning a sort of witches’ dance through his 
overtasked head. The theme is not so romantic, 
perhaps, as the return of a baron from a foray, in 
the feudal times, Scrip and Reduced Consols will 
hot chime so readily in a stanza, as mace and hau- 
berk ; but the one subject contains as much of 








the elements of poetry as the other, Broken heads 
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are the harves! of the one field—but broken hearts 
abound as plentifully in the modern warfare. 
But to our poem. 


THE INVOCATION. 


Brother, thou art very weary, 
And thine eye is sunk and dim, 
And thy neckeloth’s tie is erumpled, 
And thy collar out of trim ; 
There is dust upon thy visage. 
Think not, Charles, I would hurt ye, 
When I say that, altogether, 
You appear extremely dirty. 


Frown not, brother, now, but hie thee 
To thy chamber’s distant room. 
Drown the odours of the ledger 
With the lavender’s perfume. 
Brush the mud from off thy trousers, 
O’er the china basin kneel, 
Lave thy brows in water soften’d 
With the soap of Old Castile. 


Smoothe the locks that o’er thy forehead 
Now in loose disorder stray. 

Pare thy nails, and from thy whiskers 
Cut those ragged points away. 

Let no more thy calculations 
Thy bewilder’d brain beset ; 

Life has other cares than Cocker’s, 
Other joys than tare and tret. 


Haste thee, for I ordered dinner, 
Waiting to the very last, 
Twenty minutes after seven, 
And ’tis now the quarter past. 
Tis a dinner which Lucullus 
Would have wept with joy to see, 
Which might wake the soul of Curtis 
From Death’s drowsy atrophy. 


There is soup of real turtle, 
Turbot, and the dainty sole, 

And the mottled roe of lobsters 
Blushes through the butter bowl. 

There a lordly haunch of mutton, 
Tender as the mountain grass, 

Waits to mix its ruddy juices 
With the girdling ecaper-sauce. 


There the stag, whose branching forehead 
Spoke him monarch of the herds, 
He whose flight was, o’er the heather, 
Swift as through the air the bird’s, 
Yields for thee a dish of cutlets ; 
And the haunch that wont to dash 
Across the roaring mountain torrent, 
Smokes in most delicious hash. 


There, besides, are amber jellies 
Floating like a golden dream, 
Ginger from the far Bermudas, 
Dishes of Italian cream: 
And a princely apple-dumpling, 
Which my own fair fingers wrought, 
Shall unfold its nectar’d treasures 
To thy lips, all smoking hot. 


Ha! I see thy brow is clearing, 
Lustre flashes from thine eyes ; 

To thy lips I see the moisture 
Of anticipation rise. 

Hark! the dinner-bell is sounding ! 
“Only wait one moment, Jane: 
I'll be dress’d, and down, before you 

Can get up the iced Champagne !” 


What a zest such a dinner would have! We 
grow hungry as we write of it. Here everything 
is right and comfortable. But let us loox on an- 
other picture. The situation is trying, almost 


tragical, 
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THE MISHAP. 


Why art thou weeping, sister, 
Why is thy cheek so pale ¢ 
Look up, dear Jane, and tell me 

What is it thou dost ail ? 


I know thy will is froward, 
Thy feelings warm and keen, 

And that Augustus Howard 
For weeks has not been seen. 


I know how much you loyed him ; 
But I know thou dost not weep 

For him ;—for though his passion was, 
His purse is noways deep. 


Then tell me why thou weepest ; 
What means this woeful mood ? 
Say, has the tax-collector 
Been calling, and been rude !? 


Or has that hateful grocer, 
The slave ! been here to-day ? 

Of course he had, by morrow’s noon, 
A heavy bill to pay! 

Come, on thy brother’s bosom 
Unburden all thy woes ; 

Look up, look up, sweet sister ; 
There, dearest !—blow your nose. 

“* Oh, John, ’tis not the grocer, 
Nor his account ; although 

How ever he is to be paid, 
I really do not know. 


“°Tis not the tax-collector ; 
Though, by his fell command, 

They’ve poinded our paternal clock, 
And new umbrella-stand. 


“ Nor that Augustus Howard, 
Whom I despise almost, 

Sut the soot’s come down the chimney, John, 
And fairly spoil’d the roast !” 

A catastrophe more distressing than this, more 
trying to philosophy, we are not prepared at this 
moment to cali to mind ; but its weight would fall 
less heavily, were it relieved by a mode of commu- 
nication such as we have imagined. 

We could find no end to these fugitive domestic 
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_ Again, take another incident, by no means up 

common, despite of Father Mathew. I pitch the 
strain highly, with a little of the vague dreamines 
which is, undeniably, one of the elements of the 
sublime ; because every one knows, that under the 
circumstances of the supposed hero of the poem, 
an exaltation of language, and considerable hazi- 
ness of perception, are only what an enlightened 
experience of human nature warrants us 1n expect. 


ing. 


THE NIGHT WATCH. 


Dimmer, ever dimmer, 
Burns the dying lamp; 
Shadows round me glimmer, 

Thick the air and damp. 


Round me there are phantom faces, 
And a shadowy board is spread, 
There are goblets in their places, 
Wine is in them, blushing red. 
What is this ? my eyes are doating, 
Guests and table, gone are they; 
And upon the night-wind floating, 
Mounts a faint “ Hip, hip, hurrah !” 


Dimmer, ever dimmer, 
Burns the dying lamp; 
Shadows round me glimmer, 
Thick the air and damp. 


Oh, this chill! How shall I ease me ? 
Hence, old man,—hence, hence ! avaunt ! 
Thou art the fiend ! and come to seize me ! 
I cannot go,—indeed, I can’t ! 
* Bill, vot does the gemman mutter ? 
He ’s cutting it uncommon stout. 
Vy, Sir, you’re lying in the gutter, 
Vith your pockets inside out !” 
An awkward state of matters, certainly. The 


gentleman is carried home, planted against his own 





door ; the bell is rung; and, upon the door being 
opened—by his sorrowing spouse, of course—be 


_ drops insensible at herfeet. The reader may laugh; 
| but it is really no laughing matter to either of the 
parties. A terrible retribution is sure to overtake 
such reckless indulgence: it may be physical, or 


it may be mental, or both ; but come it will ; and 


pieces. Here is a breakfast scene with which | within the week, as sure as fate, the stillness of 


most families, with a son in them, are familiar :— | 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
NOT BY SIR E. L, BULWER. 


Thy coffee, Tom, is untasted, 
And thy egg is very cold; 

Thy cheeks are wan and wasted, 
Not rosy as of old. 

My boy, what has come o'er ye, 
You surely are not well ! 

Try some of that ham before ye, 
And then, Tom, ring the bell! 


“I cannot eat, my mother, 

My tongue is parch’d and bound, 
And my head, somehow or other, 

Is swimming round and round. 
In my eyes there is a fulness, 

And my pulse is beating quick ; 
On my brain is a weight of dulness ; 

Oh, mother, I am sick !” 


These long, long nights of watebing 
Are killing you outright ; 
The evening dews are catching, 
And you’re ont every night. 
Why does that horrid grumbler, 
Old Inkpen, work you so? 
Tom, (lente susurrang.) 
“My head! Oh, that tenth tombler! 
"Twas that which wrought my woe.” 


the bridal chamber will be broken by some such 
dialogue as this :— 


COMFORT IN AFFLICTION, 


Wherefore starts my bosom’s lord ! 
Why this anguish in thine eye ¢ 

Oh, it seems as thy heart’s cord 
Had broken with that sigh ! 


Rest thee, my dear lord, I pray, 
Rest thee on my bosom now ! 
1 will wipe the dews away 
Are gathering on thy brow. 


There, again ! that fever’d start ! 
What, love ! husband ! is thy pain % 
There’s a sorrow on thy heart, 
A weight upon thy brain ! 
Nay, that sickly smile can ne’er 
Deceive affection’s searching eye. 
Tis a wife’s duty, love, to share 
Her husband’s agony. 


Since the dawn began to peep, 
Have I lain with stifled breath, 
Heard thee moaning in thy sleep, 
As thou wert at grips with death. 
Oh, what joy it was to see 


My gentle lord once more awake ! 
Tell me, what is amiss with thee ¢ 





Speak, or my heart will break ! 
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« Mary, angel of my life, . pressed between a pair of fairy but substantial 
Thou baa evermore yw m7 fingers. I shut the book, (ET teshad to my de- 
Mifhe tnguish of the teind | wee fence. Julia protested I had ruined her Album. 
, I vowed that I had made its fortune. A cloud 
v hed toe ay tre riage 2 was visibly coming across the honeymoon. I pro- 
But, Mary, oh, I feel it here, mised Julia a new Album— 
Here in my wisdom tooth ! A virgin page, 


“ Then give me, first, best antidote, White and unwritten still; 


Sweet partner of my bed ! she remarking, that 
Give me thy flannel petticoat Some hand more pure and sage 
To wrap around my head !” The leaf must fill, 


It is really time to stop. Julia, we observe, is To this I gladly consented, and forwarded my 
becoming impatient to see what we have been | slighted lucubrations to Mr. Tait, leaving an im- 


doing. partial public to judge between Julia and myself 
“Oh, you wretch!” exclaimed a very musical | as to my 
voice, somewhat shrilly, as I penned the last line ; Atsrm VeERsEs. 





and I felt the lobe of my left ear strongly com- MELROSE, 18th Degember, 1848. 





— — 


THE CORNOPEAN, 
To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 


Epinevuren, 15th December, 1843. 


Sir,—In March last you were so obliging as to insert in your valuable and widely-circulated Periodical some 
observations of mine respecting the Cornopean. Will you now permit me to take notice of an improvement 
which has been made upon the Cornopean by that very clever Instrument-maker, Mr. Glen, North Bank Street ! 
His instrument is adapted for the pocket ; is quite as small and portable as Mr. Shaw’s “ Pocket-bugle ;” and 
is much less liable to external injury. 

By means of three pistons, the chromatic scale is given through the whole compass of the instrument, without 
the necessity of having recourse to a slide, as in Shaw’s Bugle. From the construction of these pistons, (which, 
with regard to the spring, present a very ingenious modification of those in common use,) the fingered notes are 
capable of being produced with greater rapidity than the revolving disc of Mr. Shaw admits of, thereby enabling 
the performer to play quick passages with more certainty and distinctness. The quality of tone is quite equal 
to that of Mr. Shaw’s Bugle. The instrument is also provided with a number of crooks ; and is, in short, a very 
beautiful miniature Cornet-a-Pistons. 

I write this from a wish to bring an improvement in the instrument before those who are interested in it ; and 
also to make generally known the invention of an industrious and deserving townsman. I remain, Sir, your 
most obedient, 


A SCOTTISH AMATEUR. 





LAYS OF A NEW ERA. 
THE CANDIDATES FOR IMPERIAL FAVOUR BELOW STAIRS. 


THe monarch sate on his coal-black throne : And they mingled their voices and howled their 
On his head was a fiery crown: prayer 

His eyes were a flame, and a ghastly light | So wildly and loud, that the sulphur’ous air 
Shone forth at his awful frown. Was shattered by sounds unwonted in hell, 


Surpassing the music of shriek and yell. 


He summon’d around him his grisly peers 
The monarch at beng his sceptre shook, 


That had seen the lapse of a thousand years, | 
Ere time had measured his infant flight | And sternly swore, by bell and book, 

Around the cycle of day and night ; Who uttered a breath till leave was given, 

The Peers of Eld from glory cast, Foramillion of years to the vaults should be driven. 
The sprites of woe who wing the blast ; | 


wh fries the flame and waste the earth Strode forth a portly peer, . 
it 


attle, pestilence, and dearth. Of giant bulk and mould, 
: And voice that split the ear 
And around him as they stood, Of devils stern and bold. 
He mutter’d, in wrathful mood “In Nimrod,” quoth the Shape, 
“ Let the flends of human brood “ A hunter wild and free, 
Who have erush’d the pure and good, For famine, plague and rape 
Appear with claim of might, Renowned gloriously, 
That he who proves his right, | I swept the bright young Earth 
May be lord of a darker spell | And pour’d the erimson flood ; 
And a higher throne in hell. 1 slaughter’d babes at birth, 
Forth rush’d, with aspect fierce and prond, And danced while flow’d their blood. 
Five Shapes of human form 
Who seem’d as through ages of pain and woe “I kindled hero fire 


They had bathed iu the flame and storm ; In youthhood’s glowing breast, 
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Till every young desire 
In Nimrod’s form was drest. 
Like Nimrod, town-destroyer, 
Manslayer, woman-spoiler, 
Blood-hunter, vengeance-cloyer, 
Hope-blighter, gladness-foiler, 
All long’d, like me, to sweep 
The earth with sword and flame; 
On warm crush’d hearts to leap, 
And gain a conqueror’s name.” 


Impatient of longer delay, 

Rush’d forth to the lurid ray 

That stream’d from the monarch’s firebound brow, 
A Shape that was sable and ghastly now; 

But had once been wreath’d in human form, 

An incarnate, wild, yet lovely storm : 

“ Whose fame than Semiramis’ greater hath been, 
Of a death-stricken world, the conquering queen ? 
Who should boast of a loftier throne than she, 
Who unrobed her of sex and humanity, 

And sped like the glance of a baleful star, 

A meteor of havoc, and ruin, and war; 

Casting a blight on a land of bloom, 

Piling a human hecatomb 

Of the last of a land’s defenders, where 

Its capital’s ashes were scatter’d in air? 

If thrones are in hell for deeds of evil, 

The Queen of old Assur may reign with the Devil.” 


“ Talk not of Nineveh’s fame, 
Speak not of Assur’s glory, 
When the hero who blotted the name 
Of its victor from earth is before ye. 
Let the shores of Hydaspes and Nile, 
The walls of Arbela and Tyre, 
Attest how he lived in the smile 
Of the demons whose dwelling is fire ! 
By the chains of the west and the east, 
By the crimson of sand and of river, 
By the vulture’s unparallel’d feast, 
Be the sceptre Iskander’s for ever !” 


So bold was the step, and so keen the eye, 
Of the youth who spoke with neck awry, 
That Semiramis leer’d, and heaved a sigh, 
That the days of the turtle had long gone by. 


Of grisly mien, decrepit, lame, 

And bowed with age the next who came; 

Yet glanced he with disdainful eye, 

On all his rivals huge and high, 

And cried, “ I hold it foulest scorn 

To touch the plumes those brows have worn; 


———— 


ee 


See 
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What human fiend, renown’d, aceurs’d, 
All human ties, like me, hath burst ! 
Go, track my army’s footsteps o’er,' 

A hundred realms bestain’d with gore; 
A thousand my march hath sped, 

O’er smoking plains untenanted, 

Save by the dying and the dead; 

O’er frozen climes of endless day, 

I flung a torch of ghastlier ray, 

And left the waste of Astracan, 

To fire the towers of Ispahan; 

The shrieks that followed my Moguls, 
Aleppo’s pyramid of sculls, 

The sands of Ind with crimson wet, 
The iron cage of Bajazet, 

Attest no rival’s right to reign 

Beside the throne of Tamerlane.” 


Who next with arms across his breast, 

And iron brow, and lip compress’d, 

With quick step darted from among 

The scathed, and grim, and ghostly throng ? 

He spoke of Marengo, of Lodi, Eylau; 

Of the Syrian sands, and of Muscovy’s snow ; 

And talk’d of refinement unheard by the Attics; 
How men might be murder’d by pure mathematics; 
Of arts to Iskander and Timour unknown, 

For check-mating Freedom, and gaining a throne. 


“ You're pretty fellows, upon my word,” 
Cried Nick, when he the last had heard. 
“ And sooth to say, it would confound all 
My wits to name the greatest scoundrel. 
But since you’ve all, most worthy knaves, 
Avouch’d yourselves my faithful slaves, 
My judgment still your aid shall need; 
Let him yourselves shall grant the mced 
Of highest praise, be deepest flung 

In fiery vault, and deadliest stung 

By pangs his victims felt in death, 

In likeness of a seorpion-wreath !” 


All started, and looked rather blue, 

“°T was you, Sir!”—* O, no, Sir; twas you !” 

Such a hubbub ascended, 

Disclaimers were blended; 

And loud protestations 

Of meekness and patience, 

Of harmless docility, 

And wondrous humility, 
That Nicholas bawled, with amazement, “ Go, 
Fiends; trundle them all to the vaults below !” 

Crrvs. 
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The Vital Statistics of Sheffield. By G. Calvert Hol- 
land, Esq., M.D., Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Sheffield General Infirmary, &c., &e., Xc. 
pp. 263. London: Tyas. 

Tus is another of the Books of the new era; one of 
the Reports of the Commissions assumed rather than ap- 
pointed—-by public spirit, philanthropy, and progressive 
opinion ; one of the many disjointed summaries, all bear- 
ing upon one great subject, the “ Condition-of-England 


Octavo, 


Question,” —the social, moral,and physical state ofthe mil- than in former periods; arguing chiefly, however, from 


lions. Nooneis better qualified for prosecuting such inves- 
tigations with advantage than a liberal-minded and intel- 


ligent medical practitioner, in a populous town. His know- | Manchester ; and it is a gratifying fact, that there is not 


a Roman Catholic priest. All these pre-requisite quali- 
fications are possessed by Dr. Holland. With the 
greater part of his elaborate work we cannot interfere; 
nor are the merely descriptive parts of much conse- 
quence beyond the immediate locality. The really Vital 
Statistics Commence with the chapters on the compara- 
tive manufacturing distress of the present and past 
periods. Dr. Holland’s Tables do not show the distress 


of the late period of depression to have been greater 


the diminished poor-rates. The working-people of 


_ Sheffield are much better lodged than in Liverpool and 


ledge and his general pursuits are intimately connected | 


with a knowledge of the condition of the people. He 
sees them as they are, the best with the worst, even 


more closely than their clergyman, though he should be | supposed, that where the 


one cellar inhabited by human beings in the whole 
town. This, says Dr. Holland, 


Is somewhat remarkable. 


It would naturally be 
largest fortunes were acct- 
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mulated, where wealth in fact most abounded, the con- 
dition of the labouring classes would be the most inde- 

sadent and comfortable. Such, however, appears not 
to be the case. We have no hesitation in asserting that 
the artisans here, as a body, are vastly superior in in- 
telligence, independence, and in the command of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life to the same class in the 
above-mentioned towns. We will not attempt to account 
for results so little in harmony with the prevailing opin- 
ion, on the necessary connexion between the creation 
of wealth and the improvement in the condition of this 
all-important class of producers. We question the con- 
nexion, and regret that fact; do not indisputably estab- 
lish it. 

The number of wnoccupied houses may, however, be 
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ne reason that no cellars are yet occupied as dwell- 


ings. The building mania seized the speculators of | 


Sheffield during the last term of manufacturing prospe- | cated by these facts, compared with Sheffield ! 


rity, as strongly as it did those of other towns ; and oper- 
ated in the self-same way, so far as dwellings for the 
poor were concerned :— 


Having referred to the fewer numbers living in each 
separate house, he states :— 


We observe very different proportions in land and 
Scotland generally, and, also, in the great po ne 
ing towns, where the few accumulate immense fortunes ; 
and from si ch differences alone, we should infer, which 
is the fact, a much more degraded condition of the la- 
bouring classes. The machine not only enriches the 
monopolist of wealth, but creates, at the same time, a 
large amount of wretchedness, suffering, and disease. 


Having exhibited the relative state of house accom- 
modation in the four great manufacturing and commer- 
cial towns of Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, and Roch- 
dale, Dr. Holland continues— 

How marked is the difference in the social condition 
of the population in Liverpool and Manchester, as indi- 
Every 
1000 inhabitants in Liverpool are living in fewer houses 
by 57, and in Manchester by 37, than the population of 


| this town: so that, in the former place, there are nearly 


Individuals, who could command only a few hundred | 


pounds, were induced to erect numerous small houses. 
The calculation was to realize from 10 to 12 per cent.; 
and this was frequently accomplished by the exceed- 
ingly slight and disgraceful character of the dwellings. 
An accurate description of the economical methods 
adopted, the ingenuity practised, would scarcely be be- 
lieved. In ordinary buildings, the bond timber which is 


inserted into the walls, is generally three inches thick: | 


but in these modern structures, it is usually an inch, and 
occasionally not more than three-quarters of an inch. 


The rest is of corresponding character :— 


seven persons to each house, in the latter nearly six, 
and in Sheffield about five. In general terms, there are 
in Liverpool 700 persons to every 100 houses—in Man- 
chester 600, and in this town 500. These different pro- 


portions have corresponding degrees of wretchedness 
and disease. 


The public roads, drainage,and sewerage of Sheffield, 
are superior to these towns, though far from being perfect ; 


and the rate of mortality in Sheffield is considerably 
under that of Liverpool and Manchester. Typhus, that 


| fearful scourge of poorcommunities, seldom visits the town. 


There is one speculator alone, destitute of capital, | 
who has built 200 houses, not in the space of years, but | 


almost in the course of months; numbers of which are at 


present untenanted. As evidence of the general char- | marriages. 


acter of this class of men, some of them actually cannot 
write their names. 

Fewer persons live in one house than ten years ago; 
and the speculative builder, in spite of the many un- 
occupied houses, still finds encouragement to build. 
There is, we presume, in Sheffield as everywhere else, 


a fashion in the style of building, and an attraction in | 


particular localities, which give an adventitious value 
to some streets and houses, and unduly lower the value 
of others. Houses and buildings in general have, how- 
ever, within five years, fallen 25 per cent. in value ; yet 
‘peculators still go on building. 

However opposed the result may be to the acknow- 
ledged principles or theories of Political Economy, it 
seems probable, that the superior condition of the arti- 
sans of Sheffield may be owing, as Dr. Holland alleges, 


advantage, their business on those small capitals which, 
in the cotton, silk, and woollen trades, and all others re- 


quiring a vast outlay for mills and machinery, would be | 


but a drop in the ocean. “ This circumstance,” says 
Dr. Holland, 


Is not without its beneficial effects. The absence of 
a few large fortunes is more than compensated by the 
wuch greater proportion of the middle classes, and the 
higher condition of the artisans, than in districts where 
the few are the monopolisers of wealth. The influence 
of this circumstance is observed, in a marked degree, in 
the character of the cottage accommodation in this 
town. Here families are not crowded into one house, 
*s in Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, Stockport, and 
Rochdale, but each has generally an independent or en- 
‘ire dwelling ; nor are the houses so constructed, that 
‘se Only ingress to them is a narrow alley, or a confined 
Cul-de-sac, They either front streets, or open into mo- 
derately spacious yards, 








The injurious nature of the employments of the artisans 
of Sheffield is, however, one active cause of a high morta- 
lity. There are others, which are applicable to all manu- 
facturing towns ;as dissipation, and early imprudent 
The following statement may account for 
some of the social evils of the working-people in many 
more towns than Sheffield :— 


Dissipation has always existed toa painful extent 
among great numbers of the grinders, which is to be 
ascribed to several circumstances. In general they are 
put to work very early, without having received any | 
education whatever: hence their ignorance is the source 
of many evils. They have few mental resources of en- 
joyment within themselves. One prominent and most 
baneful evil springing out of this ignorance, is early 
marriages. The ability to support a wife, never appears 
to be a consideration with many of them; and indeed the 
more indigent they are, the earlier do they marry; and 
a large proportion of this class of grinders marry girls 
employed in manufactures, whose habits and ignorance 
of household affairs are ill-caleulated to enable them to 
use, to the best advantage, what is earned. We speak 


| from extensive inquiries when we assert, that the more 
to the great number of masters who can carry on, with | 


wretched the condition of the artisans, the earlier do 
they marry. 

In our opinion, the employment of girls in shops is 
fraught with a greater amount of evil to the wellbeing 
of society, than almost any other cause coexistent with 
manufactures. It is the source of a low tone of mora- 
lity, ignorance, and suffering. In some of the branches 
of trade carried on in this town, girls are extensively 
employed; and, with few exceptions, in the same room 
with men and boys; or pursue their labours in constant 
intercourse with them. As long as this practice pre- 
vails, much of the good that education would produce 
will be counteracted; and generation after generation 
will arise, presenting little improvement in feelings or 
habits. 


Dr. Holland seems to believe that periods of prosperity 
are more calculated to undermine the morals of the arti- 
sans, than those times of adversity, which forcibly teach 
the necessity of forethought, temperance, and frugality. 
And among ill-instrueted men, this may be true, He states 
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58 LITERARY 
one powerful cause of the tardy improvement of the 
class, to be the very early age at which children in many 
branches are set toregular work. He says— 


There is a remarkable difference between the intelli- 
gence, morality, and independence of the workmen, and 


the artisans in branches in which the young dre seldom | 


admitted under fourteen years of age. Many facts, in con- 
firmation of this, are given in the analysis of the several 
trades in a subsequent part of this inquiry. 
circumstance, fraught with much evil and worthy of no- 
tice, is the employment of girls and women in manufac- 
tories. The introduction of them has greatly increased 
of late years, in all branches in which they can be made 
useful. . : . , . It will readily be 
admitted, that a workshop is a very indifferent school 
for the future wife, the duties of which are usually un- 
To every person acquainted 
with manufactures, it is manifest, that one of the great 
and growing evils, unfavourable to the progress of mo-— 
rality and intelligence, is the extent to which females 
are employed in workshops. ‘The influence of this cir- 
cumstance extends widely, and counteracts much of the 
good that education would otherwise produce. The fre- | 
quent associations which in consequence take place 
among the sexes in very early life—the vicious habits | 
which are formed, and the marriages which result, with | 
little thought or provision for the future, render the do- 
mestic hearth not one of comfort to the husband, nor a | 
school of virtue to the children. Ignorance, wretched- | 
ness, and dissipation, are the evils which spring luxuri- | 
antly out of such circumstances, and are multiplied in 
the successive generations. The progress of civilisation 
must not be measured by the creation of wealth ; nor does 
the latter afford a just indication of the amount of hap- 
piness pervading society. The intensity of the struggle | 
to accumulate riches, is familiar with disappointments 
and anxieties, and is too apt to exert a painful degree 
of pressure on the millions—the instruments in the pro- 
cess. The imposing expression of independence and 
affluence in the few, must not mislead us in our estimate | 
of the condition of the many. ‘ ; There | 
never was a period in the history of this country, or, per- 
haps of the world, in which the same amount of indigence | 


and crime existed, in relation to the population, and in | 
association with boundless wealth, inactive and unprofit- 
able, or overflowing in the refined indulgences of a self- | 
ish and luxurious age. | 
The employment of girls and women, is both an effect 
and cause of this state of things ; and though there are 
evils which the legislature cannot remove, this is one 
which admits of considerable correction. The town 
council of Leeds, in their statistical inquiry, remark, in 
allusion to this subject :—-“ Take, on the other hand, a> 
mill girl from the town ; she leaves her work and has- | 
tens to her associates, with whom, during the day, she 
has planned some project for the evening ; her father is | 
at the public house ; her mother, thus left for months, | 
has herself become careless in her person, and almost | 


j 
! 


Another | 
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' its rigid duty—which is action, and not contemplatiog 


‘Thus, fortunes so created are too generally associated wig 
little that is generous in sentiment, liberal in principle, 
or elevated in view. The manufacturer is an animated 
machine, and as regular in the routine of his operation, 
and often as insensible of the condition and necessiti 

of the artisans. The success which results, engenden 
an intolerant and overbearing disposition. The indiyj. 
dual claims for wealth what belongs to mind ; and looky 
upon all aequirements as things of no use in this world 


_ unless they throw light on the process of money-making— 


| RICH STILLING. 


the secret of which depends not on large cultivated men. 
tal powers, but on determined energy, and the concep. 
tration of a few faculties. 


This is, however, stating things in the extreme, The 
means of education appear more scanty in Sheffield thay 
those of religious instruction, save to the miserably poor, 
who need religious instruction most, and have least op. 
portunity of obtaining it; but of late the Church, and 
also the Independents and Methodists are paying more 
attention to schools, The fault of Dr. Holland’ 


_ book, as one addressed to the country at large, is its 


bulk and extent of detail. A pamphlet, like that of Dr, 
Kaye’s of Manchester, would better have served his pur- 
pose, save with those having a loca] interest in all that 


can be said about their own town. The book, however, 


contains all the material for what we mean, and a! great 

deal more; and must have cost the author great pains. 

Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor through Europe and 
the East, from 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus, Jour. 
neyman Tailor, from Werdohl in Westphalia. Trans 
lated from the German by William Howitt. 12mo, 
pp. 288. Longman & Co. 


We love all German tailors for the sake of one—Hen- 
Holthaus is not a Stilling ; but he is an 
amusing fellow, gifted with a prodigious organ of local 
ity; and would have been quite a marvel had his travels 


| been undertaken three centuries sooner, when there was 
| stillsomething new to be seen and told. The personal 
adventures and difficulties of the Tailor, working his way 


through Germany, Hungary, and Poland, and into Turkey, 


_and afterwards to the Holy Land; catching, also, 3 


glimpse of Greece, Italy, France, and Belgium, have, 
however, an interest belonging to them which we look 
for in vain in the works of those modern travellers who 


| never think of setting out without money in their pockets 


In his descriptions of places and manners, we cannot 
help thinking that the tailor must have refreshed his 
memory after he came home, or, perhaps, enlarged 
his knowledge by a little reading before he set out; 
as it is not likely that any tailor could, in his rambles, 


reckless in her habits : the daughter thus has no one to | have picked up so much information about the customs 


guide her ; her associates at home and abroad are aban- 
doned ; eventually she becomes so herself, and is lost to | 
all sense of decency.” 


The peculiar nature of the manufactures of Sheffield | 


do not admit of immense or large fortunes being realized | 


by aclass of persons upon whose character Dr. Holland | 
thus moralizes— 


Men spring up suddenly into a commanding position | 
in society, with immense energies and determined enter- 
prise—stimulated by one feeling—-the thirst to make a 
fortune. The success of their exertions is in no degree 
retarded by any refined or delicate considerations con- 
cerning the mode ; education gives no relish to partici- | 
pate in the pleasures of social life ; time is too valuable 
to be wasted in the interchange of thought, or in the dis- 
cussion of matters which have not an immediate and ob- 
vious practical application. 
intellect to look abroad, or to impart the first elements | 





| of the East from personal observation. 


At the age of sixteen, our Tailor, having lost his 
parents, set out on his travels after the custom of all the 
German artisans ; working a few weeks or months ia 
the different towns as employment offered, or inclinatio® 


_ prompted ; drinking beer when he had money, and com 


tent with saltless meal-dumplings when it failed ; often 
ragged and shoeless, but never out of spirits ; strolling of 
Wander- Book in hand, until he had seen nearly all Get 
many, and all its most famous sights. But he has re 
peatedly travelled in the Fatherland. Hig description 
have the merit of extreme brevity, or how could he baw 
told half so much as he has done! After wandering fi# 
years in the Beloved Fatherland, Holthaus entered Haw 


No field opens to seduce the | 8477» 08 his route, though yet undetermined, to the Bate 


But he zig-zagged continually ; and often, after long inter 


of taste, by which the mind might be tempted to forget | vals, passed over the same ground. Here we glean,ae# 


v 
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specimen, 
ites -— 

We were not far from Presburg, when at once we 
heard in the distance, a singing, shouting, and halloo- 
jing, Which continually drew nearer. Presently we met 
four wagons, in which a brown company of gipsies were 
seated. It was a curions sight. There sate men and 
women, girls and boys, all dark as half-negroes, in rag- 

ed array, with long shining hair, smeared after the 

ungarian fashion with lard. We gazed at them with 
astonishment. Scarcely had the merry company passed 
us, when a wagon halted. The little, starved, and skele- 
ton horse, of which you might count every rib, could 
no longer continue the gallop. He stood still, and 
could not be moved from the spot. They did not stand 
long considering, but took a piece of wood from the 
wagon, and belaboured the wretched beast till it fell 
dead in the harness. The dingy company were now ob- 
liged to pursue their journey on foot ; but the loss was 
not great, and night would see them in possession of 
another hack ; for the gipsies understand very well how 
to set about horse-stealing, for thieving is properly their 
profession. This people have in this country their pe- 
culiar seat. They are scattered throughout all Hun- 
gary, Siebenbiirgen, Wallachia, and Turkey, and we 
afterwards encountered them very often. 

There are also amongst the gipsies handworkers, but 
only in iron ; smiths, who make nails, horse-shoes, and 
svuffers. The greater portion of them, however, consists 
of wandering vagabonds, who practise robbery, theft, 
and fortune-telling. There are, too, amongst them many 
musicians, who play on all sorts of instruments, but sel- 
dom from notes—although they steal by the notes. The 
musicians and smiths in all the villages are gipsies. For 
a glass of palinka, or brandy, they will do almost any- 
thing. Boys and girls go about till twelve years old 
almost entirely naked. Others, clad in rags, swarming 
with vermin of every species. If you encounter them on 
the way, all run and beset you with begging most im- 
portunately. Women and girls set aside all shame, and 
are the most teazing of all the crew. The gipsies nei- 
ther sow nor reap, and yet the Heavenly Father feeds 
them ; like the birds of the air, they take and eat what 
they find on the roads. I even saw them eat dead fowls 
and geese which they dragged from the dunghills, and 
hardly plucking them, devoured them raw, or only a 
little warmed over the fire. The women carry the 
children about on the back till they canrun. They work, 
dance, and run with this burden ; the children making 
an outcry only when they are hungry. 

My comrade, at the sight of this noble band, lost all 
courage to travel further into Hungary. . ... . 
In my youth I had heard of Hungary, as of a country 
that lay as it were under the world. No longer in Ger- 
many, but amidst strange and singular people, whose 
language I did not understand, I strode forward, hoping 
for the best. But my old desires and old courage 
triumphed. The stranger that men and countries were 
to me, the more curious was I to gaze around me. It 
was a beautiful and a blessed land that lay before me ; 
many of my companions on my travels, and in the Her- 


bergs, had said so much of it tome. Therefore, for- 
ward ! 


While on his second wandering in Hungary, the 
Tailor had this singular adventure, one worse far than 
the combat of St. George and the Dragon :— 


Immediately beyond Pesth, but particularly from 
liskolz onward, where also many Slawakens live, be- 
e084 waste and desert region. There are immense 
plains of sand, clothed with dry grass ; heaths, where 
ht see nothing but isolated huts of shepherds and 
érdemen, called Pusten. But these shepherds are no 
good shepherds ; they resemble rather wolves in sheep’s 
cuthing, and are extremely thievish and rascally. They 
eep whole troops of wolf-dogs, and when a traveller 
“ppears, they hound these beasts upon him. Such a re- 
*sption was mine; I was walking quite unsuspicious! 
over the Debreziner heath, when at once I found ayoelt 
“urrounded by twelve large hounds, The shepherds, 


2 bit of description of Mr. Borrow’s favour- ; 


— 
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who had set them upon me, watched from a distance the 
progress of the affair. To defend myself from these 
creatures, which flew upon me from all sides, I struck 
in every direction with my stick, and with all my 
might ; but they pressed so furiously upon me that I 
considered myself as lost. In this extremity of d ‘ 
there occurred to me suddenly an idea: I took my 

in my mouth, put my stick between my legs, as a great 
tail, and stooping almost double, I dashed fiercely upon 
them. This took effect ; they were startled, stood still, 
and I was at liberty to pursue my way in peace to De- 
brezin. 

In this whole district through which I travelled, live 
the thorough full-blood Hungarians. They are clothed 
nearly the same as the Raitzen, except that they wear 
only short boots or Ischismen of sheep-leather, with spurs 
attached. The common Hungarian wears patschen or 
sandals, if he does not go barefoot ; white linen trousers, 
probably a couple of ells in width, and fastened round 
the body with a lace ; a short shirt, which, like the Rait- 
zen, he smears with bacon ; and between the trousers 
and shirt is also a breadth of sun-burnt skin to be 
seen. The long hair is also pomaded with bacon. They 
carry almost constantly along stick filled with lead, and 
furnished at bottom with a thick knob. Their hats are 
low, with brims of three-quarters of an ell wide, and 
serve them frequently for drinking vessels. The citizen 
of the middle rank wears blue narrow trousers, and a 
blue spencer, set with large silver buttons. In winter, 
too, he has usually a great fur cloak about him. The 
Hungarian nobles wear Attila-coats ; they are very 
proud, and make excessive show. Especially do they 
understand making a great noise with their spurs. When 
they dance, they strike their heels together, and the spurs 
ring amazingly. If agipsy only lets his fiddle be heard, 
away goes the dance. Their peculiar dances are very 
artificial. They twist their huge mustaches into mon- 
strous rat-tails. 

The reader may now guess the kind of entertainment 
he will find in the wanderings of the Prussian Tailor. 
Young persons, and those to whom the ground is new, 
may find amusement in accompanying him ; but the bet- 
ter-instructed will not find much of novelty either in the 
objects which fell under his notice, or his manner of 
viewing them. The book is popular in Germany, if we 
may judge by a Third Edition ; but it will, we fear, be 
of less general interest in England, save as a curiosity. 
Dictionnaire Unirersel d Histoire et de Géographie, par 

M. Bouillet, Proviseur du Collége Royal de Bourbon, 

12th Edition. Paris: Machette. 1843. 

The French have hitherto taken the lead in great 
works of reference, and for an obvious reason : from the 
universality of their language, they have looked to the 
market not only of their own country, but of Europe at 
large. Now, however, that the German and English 
languages are more extensively studied, while the de- 
mand for works of reference has at the same time 
greatly increased, the Teutonic energies have been 
brought into the field in a manner likely to shake the 
supremacy of “ our natural enemy.” The Conversations 
Lexicon and the great Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gru- 
ber, are taking the place, among those who read German, 
of the French works of a like class; and the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, bids fair to supersede the Biographie 
Universelle, which heretofore had so far excelled every 
English work aiming at the same character. 

The French, however, seem still to keep the lead in 
the smaller and more compact class of works of refer- 
ence ; such as the one now before us. The almost total 
absence of any portable work which may be trusted to 
for accuracy and scholarship, as a vehicle of general 


reference on biographical, geographical, and historical 
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subjects, is disereditable to our literature. The little 





“ Treasuries ” of Maunder, with all their quackish air, | 


are in reality the best works of the kind which we 
possess. It is evident, however, that they are the pro- 
ductions of a mere abridger,—a man who knows nothing 
critically of the subjects on which he writes ; and whose 
qualification consists merely in a power to abridge the 
more lengthy details of larger works of reference with- 
out making blunders. The work before us is of a very 
different character ; and we would feel gratified if it 
were in our power to say that our own language pos- 
sesses its parallel. 
in passing through eleven editions, seems to have incited 


the editor to make increased excrtions to keep all 
rivalry, in what must be a highly profitable work, at a | 


distance. The whole of it is contained in a single large 
and very closely printed volume. It ranges over the 
whole field of history; contains a Dictionary ef Bio- 
graphy and of Geography; and furnishes a sort of 
Classical Encyclopedia. It embraces, in short, all de- 
partments of human knowledge which are not connected 
with natural science. It has received an official testi- 
mony in its favour which there are no means of bestow- 
ing in this country, in being sanctioned by the Royal 


Council of Education, as a book for the use of the uni- | 


versities and public schools. 


M. Bouillet is not the sole author of the book ; indeed | 


it is almost beyond the bounds of possibility that one 


small head should carry so much learning ; and various — 
departments have been respectively treated by a small | 


army of assistants. There is an unfortunate charac- 
teristic of the French language which renders it pecu- 
liarly ill adapted for works of general reference. It is 
very difficult to awaken Monsieur from the dream that 
there is no people that has been or that is upon 
the face of the earth worth thinking or speaking about, 
except in its reference to the Great Nation. Hence 
mankind at large, with their institutions, notions, and 


habits, have been spoken of by French writers much in | 


the spirit in which our travellers treat those of Kamt- 
schatka or the Sandwich Islands: 
themselves, but curious as a ground of speculation to 
the civilized observer. Our traveller will hardly be 
at the pains to take the name of a prince of Ots- 
haite according to perfect Otaheitean orthography— 


he will content himself with some half-Anglified ap- | 
So London and Edinburgh, not having | 


proach to it. 
anything French in their respective sounds, are con- 
sidered barbarous names, which neither Young nor Old 


France will be at the trouble of acquiring ; and according | 


to civilized usage, they must figure as “ Londres” and 
* Edimbourg.” 


We call Kiébenhaven, Copenhagen ; and hKéln, Cologne. 
But our encyclopedists and geographers are getting 
ashamed of this provincialism, and are adopting what 


seems to be the only method for the avoidance of con- | 
fusion—giving the subject under the name it is called | 


by in the country to which it belongs, and affording a 


cross reference from the name it has acquired in our con- | 


versational language to that under which it is discussed. 
If this notice should come under the eyes of any manu- 


facturers of French works of reference, we hope it may | 


indace them to adopt this plan. Their language does 
so clip, distort, and denationalise the names of persons 
and places belonging to other countries, that it is very 
difficult to find them. We have some cross-references 
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The suecess which it has met with 


things trifling in| 


It is true that we have the same defect | 
in our own language ; but not to so extravagant an extent. | 
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| in the book before us, but they ought to be universal, 
_ With wonderful condescension the Frenchman has ep. 
tered the word Haga, (which we call the Hague,) telling 
us to look for it at La Haey, which is the name the 
French honour it with. There is a cross-reference tog 
from “Scotia, viz. Ecosse”: it would have been tog 
much to expect “ Scotland” to be entered. But there is 
no head for Antwerpen or Antwerp. It comes in solely 
under its French name Anvers; nor do we find the 
German town of Aachen, under any other title than that 
| with which the French have chosen to christen it,—Aix. 
| la-Chapelle. 

We British are not guiltless in this respect ; we 
have sadly maltreated the ancients. What right have 
we to call Homeros, Homer; or Horatius, Horace; 
or Livius, Livy; more than our neighbours to take 
the on from the end of Thomson, or the «wn from 
Brown? But the French beat us in this “by a long 
chalk,” as the Americans say. What can be equal in 
degradation to the conversion of Titus Livius into Tite 
Live? We give Sophocles and Aristarchus their due; 
but with the French they are Sophocle and Aristarque, 
| Moreover, even in the cases where our conversational 
' usage has mutilated classical names, our books of refer: 
ence restore them. Not sothe French. We look in the 
present book for the head Mecenas; but there is no such 
entry. We must be content with Mecene. 

With all the defects which these peculiarities in 
I'rench literature predicate, the work before us appears 
to be an excellent one ; and after having tested it bys 
| multitude of references, we can safely recommend it to 
_ourreaders. It will not probably be consulted by them 
for articles referring to England and Scotland: for 
_ though we are told that Leith is three miles (viz. four 
| kilométres) from Edinburgh, and Abbotsford is said to 
| be near the river Estrick, yet geography is a depart- 
| ment so liable to blunders, that we find them per- 
| petually occurring in our home works of reference, 
In a geographical work of very great pretension, pub- 
lished in London, we find it stated that the principal 
street of Aberdeen passes over a magnificent bridge 
across the Firth of Forth ; and in an edition of Brooks’ 
Gazetteer, published so lately as 1835, we find that 
Edinburgh has one member of Parliament chosen by the 
Town Council, and that Aberdeen united with Forfar, 
Montrose, &c. in the election of a member. M. Bouillet’s 
book will be especially useful to those who wish to pos 
| sess a work of accurate reference regarding the present 
state of France and its later history. 

France ; her Governmental, Administratire, and Social 
| Organization, exposed and considered, in its Principle, 
8vo, pp. 226. London: 





its Workings, and Results. 

Madden & Co. 

This is rather a remarkable book, and one which 
would inevitably draw the paternal attention of the 
French Government upon the author, if it appeared ia 
France. It must prove even more obnoxious to Louis 
Philippe than the Russian Travels of the Marquis dé 
| Custine can do to the Emperor Nicholas. The author 
would seem to be a thorough Liberal; yet, viewing hit 
| work in connexion with the crisis, we are not certaia 

but that he has taken the best line which an adroit ad 
| vocate of Legitimacy could select. We may be refining 
| too far, and the purpose of the exposer may be singlt 
The work is a clever and able one; written with 
a strong bias, no doubt, and highly coloured, bet 
| containing a great deal of naked, plain-spoken truth 
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According to this author, the Government of France is 


corrupt throughout, vitiated from the core to the re- | 


motest extremities; the representative system, narrow as 
its basis is, being more depraved, more under corrupt 
influences, than even our own old boroughinongering or- 
vanization. There 18 a chapter on the Ministry of Public 
Justruction—upon National Education—which seems to 
us peculiarly important; as it establishes our own doc- 
trine, that no people will ever be well educated, until 
they educate themselves; or, in other words, the means 
being secured, that they are themselves the agents. 


The Protestant Reformation in all Countries ; including 
Sketches of the State and Prospects of the Reformed 
Churches ; a book for Critical Times. By the Rey. John 


Morison, D.D. Octavo. Fisher, Son, & Co. 

This history has a twofold purpose. It is meant io 
give a condensed view of the Protestant Reformation; 
and in doing this,to actas an antidote tomodern Puseyism, 
which is held to differ little, substantially, from the sys- 
tem which the Reformation overthrew. “ It is high 
time,’ says Dr. Morison, in his Introduction, “for the 


sincere lovers of Bible truth to bethink themselves of 


‘the signs of the times; to rally round the living ora- 
cles; to contend earnestly for ‘ the faith once delivered 
to the saints;’ and to take good heed lest the tradi- 
tions of a corrupt antiquity should be suffered to sup- 
plant the plain and palpable doctrines of inspired truth.” 
On this motive, Dr. Morison has produced a very read- 
able compilation; though one which, almost of necessity, 
must be alittle one-sided. One-sided reading may, in some 
instances, have caused one-sided writing. The work, how- 
ever, discovers no bitterness, and no wilful exaggeration. 
The author merely dweils longer upon some subjects than 
a strictly impartial,or philosophic historian—if ever there 
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which gives valne to her clever book. The reader may 
be certain that, so far as Paris and its People are seen 
in her pages, they are seen as they exist ; and not as in 
the fancies of a dreamer’s eyes, or in the misshapen forms 
of an undaunted guesser. The tour in the Netherlands 
and Switzerland is of comparatively less value : but 
the adventures are pleasingly related; and the reflections 


| indicate more expansion and maturity of mind than one 


| 
| 


The Emigrant to North America. 


expects to find in a very young person. She is a pronounced 
Liberal. But we formerly said so much of the merits 
of this work, that we must rest contented to announce 
its reappearance in a fitting garb ; and not less worthy 
of the attention of a fit audience, from the revision it 
has undergone. 


From Memoranda 
By an Emigrant Farmer 
of twenty years’ experience. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 


of a Nettler in Canada. 


One object, if not the main object, of this little 
book, is to recommend Canada to British agricultural 
emigrants, as a field for settlement superior to any 
to be found in the Western States of America. The 
work was first printed in Canada; and though we 
will not aver that everything happened to the Emigrant 
Farmer exactly as it is here set down, and still less to 
his witty friend Robert Sterenson, the emigrant from 


| Ayrshire, we may safely state that their letters contain 


a condensed body of useful, and we believe accurate in- 
formation, and will form safer guides than works of 
much greater pretension, and of many times the price. 
We give but one brief extract; premising, that though 
we question some of Mr. Robert Stevenson’s facts, we 


by no means doubt his general truth. 


wae one—might do, and treats others with slight atten- | 


tion. This is, however, a book that is wanted just now; 
and it will satisfactorily supply the want felt. 


J inpressioas, Thoughts, and Sketches, during Two Years in 
France and Switzerland. 


Lamont. 18mo, pp. 343. London : Moxen. 


This ic, to us, an old friend with a new face, and that a 
much handsomer one. A considerable time since, we 
found on our table, a thick pamphlet, printed on a small 
type in double columns, somewhat in the style of Chai- 
bers’s Information for the People, but very inferior in point 
of paper and typography; liker, indeed, a Yankee 
pirated reprint than an original English work. It was 
a still greater discovery, that, under this homely guise, 


By Martha Macdonald | 


superfluities, no doubt, as to be expected in the free cor- | 


respondence of a daugliter first separated from a mother 


to whom she was devotedly attached, but with many and | 
’ / been explored; and yet, in the spring of 1840, their po- 


rare graces and solid merits. It was said at the time, 
that we had met with works ofa very inferior kind printed 
handsomely in several volumes, and published by a 
fashionable bookseller ; and it gives us pleasure again to 
meet with this accomplished lady’s work in a shape 
Which may ensure it an adequate degree of attention. 
The young lady went abroad, probably to finish her 
education ; though her education, wherever it was acquir- 
“4, must have been considerably above the average 
before she left England. The first part of her work, 


Which is in a seri , : 
eries of Letters, relates to Paris alone, | - 
i . > | means, though small, were over that amount, but still 


in which che em : ; , 
Witea she resided in different boarding-schools and 
i ; and sawa good deal of soci ty, and of the do- 
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The land through which I passed was all good till I 
came near to the town of Goderich, where it gets gra- 
velly. Goderich is on a high bank, overlooking the 
River Maitland and Lake Huron, and a very bonny 
place it is. I here met with Dr. Dunlop, and he asked 
me to come over and dine with him ; he has a bonny 
house on the top of a bank overlooking one of the finest 
holms I ever saw, with the River Maitland winding 
through it. He is a man of most serious and’ devout 
manners, but not more so than becomes his station as a 
ruling elder of the Kirk. Indeed I am told he is a 
saint upon earth. We handled together divers spiritual 
matters ; and, I am happy to say, he is to the full as 
orthodex as his brother the advocate, who makes such 
a rippet in the General Assembly, and who is a well- 
meaning young man, but not overburdened with brains, 
I’m doubting. 

The doctor showed me a statement which was pub- 


lished by the Canada Company about two years ago 
lurked an excellent book ; with many redundancies and | - y pany y 86°, 


that astonished me much, as showing the rapid advance- 
ment of the Company’s settlements here, and which 
were only commenced in the latter part of the year 1829, 
before which period this extensive tract had not even 


pulation exceeded six thousand, and the value of the 
improvements made upon their lands, and of the live 
stock which they had acquired, was £242,287 ; and of 
this large amount, it is worthy of deep attention, that— 

£90,486 was acquired by five hundred and fourteen 
families who had come into the settlement altogether 
destitute. 

£10,242 by sixty-one families, whose means were un- 
der £10. 

£40,526 by two hundred and fifty-four families, whose 
means were under £50. And, 

£100,850, 17s. 9d. was accumulated by parties whose 


they were so very limited, that they would not have 
been equal to securing for themselves at home one-fiftieth 


This iv, indeed, the feature | part of the independence that they now enjoy, 
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What ample encouragement is here held out to the | sacred books of religionists so numerous a3 are th 


poor labourer and small farmer, who is struggling at 
home for a bare subsistence, to emigrate to a country 
where so much may be accomplished by honest industry, 
unaided even by any moneyed capital whatever! 


The Hand-book of Hydropathy for Professional and 
Domestic Use ; with an Appendix on the best mode of 
forming Hydropathic Establishments, &c., &. By Dr. 
J. Weiss. Octavo. London: Madden & Co. 


Another work on the Cold-water Cure, and the bulkiest | 
of them all. The author, a German, practised for twelve | 
years at Graffenberg, and the neighbouring village | 
of Freywaldau ; and had the advantage of a previous 
regular medical education. We believe he was invited | 
over to England to superintend the Hydropathic estab- | 
lishment at Stanshead, Bury House, Hertfordshire. As | 
we conceive that we fully did our duty by the Cold- | 
water Cure long ago, in making its principle and practice | 
generally known, we need only say, that the present 





Mahommedans of different nations, and so far advanced 


in civilisation, before the Chinese and Hindoos, ag t 


rank next tothe Christian world, must be a subject of great 
curiosity and interest ; and one too of some importance 
to the liberal inquirer, as well as to the theologian. These 
selections, made by an author not alone familiar asa 
scholar with the faith of Mahomet, but with the char. 
acter and usages of Mussulmans, is therefore a work that 
was required to supply a want generally felt. The prin. 
ciple on which Mr. Lane has selected, leads him t 
choose what is the most worthy of admiration in the 
pretended revelations of the Prophet, and so to pass over 
the grossest of the absurdities of the Koran. 


Voyages Round the World, from the Death of Captain 
Cook to the present time. Pp. 448. Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd. 

This volume forms the thirty-fourth of Tar Epinpurey 


work is merely an expansion of the selected papers and 
treatises published by Captain Claridge ; though Dr. 


Casiner Liprary ; and concludes, we imagine, that 
epitome of all the memorable Voyages of Discovery that 
| have ever been undertaken from the circumnavigation of 


Weiss is by no means so dogmatic as some of the ama- 
teur Hydropathists, whom he indeed condemns for igno- 
rance and presumption. He expresses great doubts as | 
to some of the marvellous and rapid cures effected by 
cold water ; though placing full reliance upon the treat- 
ment in the great majority of diseases, if it is properly 
regulated. He has no faith, however, in pneumonia | 
being cured in six, eight, or at most twenty-four hours ; | 
orin the like miracles of children being cured of scarlet 
fever, and walking about in their wet bandages on the 
third day. We think we have heard of them being 
abroad on the second day; but Priessnitz is not for this | 
accused of dishonourable motives in countenancing such 
tales, thongh he is charged with total unacquaintance 
with scientific nomenclature,—with, infact, mistaking one | 
disease for another, from ignorance of pathology. The | 
treatise of Dr. Weiss will, we think, be useful to ama- | 
teurs even more than to professional hydropathists ; as it | 
may temper their zeal with a little knowledge and dis- | 
} 





cretion. 


Experimental Researches, Chemical and Agricultural, 

showing Carbon to be a Compounn Body, made by Plants, 
By Robert Rigg, 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


| 
and decomposed by Putrefaction. 
* * ' 


F.R.S. 


]2mo. 


We do not pretend to give any opinion whatever 
upon these Experimental Researches : and we are well 
aware that, in the present excited state of the practical 
agriculturalists, they are likely to be thoroughly sifted | 
and tested. But we think that the experimenter, in his | 
Introduction, lays down true, and indeed the only true, 
principles of scientific investigation and experiment ; 
which he attacks Professor Liebeg, whether justly or not, 
for disregarding. The volume is occupied solely by minute 
details of the experiments by which Mr. Rigg supports 
his theory. 





Selections from the Hur-an, commonly called in England 
the Koran, with an interworen Commentary ; translated 
fromthe Arabic. Methodically arranged, and illustrated 
by notes, chiefly from Sales’ edition, §c., fe. By Ed- 





ward William Lane, author of “The Manners and | with the writings of the best authors upon that edues 


tion which forms men and women for the duties of life, 
and for the enjoyment of happiness here and hereafter. 
Her book is distinguished by rational and cheerfn! piétYs 
and by that tone of sober good sense which is quite’ comi- 
patible with genuine refinement of mind and manner® 


Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” Octavo, pp. 315. | 
London : Madden. 
Besides the particulars set forth in the above title, | 
this work contains an essential preliminary in an Intro- | 
duction taken from Sale’s explanatory discourse. The | 


_ the maritime enterprise of different nations. 


Magellan to the latest recorded, which renders a selec 
tion of some ten or twelve volumes of this interesting 
series a complete collection of the most celebrated voy- 
ages; a Navigator’s Library. The present volume, as 
its title specifies, is limited to the circumnavigations 
that have been undertaken since the death of Cook, by 
Since, the 
stimulus given to the prosecution of discovery by the 
splendid success of Cook, and particularly in the present 
century, England, France, and Russia, have vied with 
each other in maritime enterprise. There is thus a rich 
and, indeed, an overwhelming accumulation of mate 
rials, for compilations, of the kind before us; and this one 
contains the highly condensed essence of many volumes 
of voyages, and of the stores of scientific information 
collected in their progress. In studying compression, 
the compiler has not sacrificed the clearness and com 
pleteness of the narrative-——The striking feature of the 
work is the multitude of its varied facts concerning 8 
many regions and tribes, of which, until a period com- 
paratively recent, Europe knew little or nothing. The 
volume is printed with the same neatness and care which 
distinguishes the previous divisions of The Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, and will form a valuable addition to it. 
Piceiola, 


This is an Edinburgh edition of Saintine’s celebrated 
volume, revised and abridged by a French gentleman. It 
is intended to form at once a useful lesson-book to the 
young student of the French language; and a work 
which may instruct the mind, and exercise the reasoning 
faculties. | 
Hints Towards the Formation of Character, with referenct 

chiefly to the Social Duties. By a plain-spoken Enp 

lishwoman. 12mo, pp. 330. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co 

We have here a series of sensible, well-reasoned, and 
well-expressed brief Essays upon the most important 
of the pursuits and ends of life, and on the best kind of 
preparation for entering upon them. The plain-spoke® 


_ Englishwoman has made herself thoroughly acquainted, 
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1¢ may be studied with peculiar advantage by all who 
nave the care of the young, and particularly of girls; and 
also by those young women who would learn what con- 
stitates the glory, and best secures the happiness of their 
sex and of the individual. 

The Grave of Genius; a Tale. True yet Martellous. By 

J. 0. La Mont. 

Another edition this, of a very old tale: that of a youth 
of genius who, wanting everything like useful working 
ability and experience of life, repairs to London as an 
aspirant for literary fame and daily bread, and sinks 
ander the hopeless struggle. It is prettily told enough ; 
but very useless, we fear, as a lesson. 

A Manual of Greck Prosody. By the Rev. Lewis Page 

Mercier, B.A., Second Master of the Glasgow Colle- 

giate School, and late of Oxford, &e. Written for the 


use of the Senior Classes of the Collegiate School. | 


Glasgow : Smith & Son. 


A Treatise on Astronomy, displaying the Arithmetical 
Architecture of the Solar System. By E. Henderson, 


LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, enlarged. London: | 


Cotes. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Laurringtons ; or, Superior People. 
lope. 3 volumes. Longman & Co. 


So clever and observant a fictionist as Mrs. Trollope, | 


is not likely to produce any other than an entertaining 


and readable book, whatever humour she chooses to illus- | 


trate, or whatever class of society to describe or drama- 


tize. Still, we cannot think that she has been eminently | 


successful in The Laurringtons. The idea, or what, in 


the days of Ben Johnson, would have been called the | 


Humour, embodied in the family group of superior people 
is exceedingly amusing; but it will not bear to be drawn 
out through three volumes. 


terpiece, the “ Widow Barnaby ;” but without the broadly 
comic scenes, the amusement afforded by the brazen 
audacity of that matchless Widow, or the general truth 
of colouring, and the relief. There is here,as in the 
Widow, a gentle heroine; and a truly noble hero—half 


German though he be; and again, a little old maiden, the | 


guardian genius of the lovers, the true, benevolent 
Fairy of the romance. Miss Charlotte Masterman, 
whose weak woman’s artifice does indeed “ Master man,” 


is, if possible, more detestable than “ The Barnaby,” and 


her fortune-hunting not half so entertaining. She is a 
penniless young lady of noble connexions and high 
fashion, without one virtue or sterling quality to re- 
deem her utter worthlessness. It has fallen to the 
share of Mrs. Trollope, whether by design or accident, to 
Present the world with specimens of aristocracy more 
odious than any that ever a Radical’s imagination 
‘reamed of. Her late works are indeed powerful, if 
indirect, arguments for the abolition of the law of primo- 
éeniture. How thoroughly unprincipled, and in every 
way heartless, are her poor and profligate younger bro- 
thers, and portionless daughters of fashion; left to shift 
for themselves by arts and villanies considerably viler 
than open swindling or high-way robbery. 
Caleh Stukely. 3volumes. Blackwood & Sons. 
Little need be said of a work which appeared piece- 


= in Blackwood’s Magazine, and is only eoncluded the 
‘ser day, We consider it a pity that a writer, with 
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very good talents for painting life and manners, should 
deem it necegsary, in order to be strong or intense, to 
mistake the legitimate end of fiction, and be so very often 
painful and disagreeable. There are, certainly, some 
powerful scenes in the novel ; but the impression left by 
it, as a whole, is anything rather than pleasing or health- 
fal. 





——. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Tue Recreation. Fourta Votume or tue ANNUAL 
Series. Edinburgh : Menzies.—This is a neatly printed 





By Mrs. Trol- | 


“The Laurringtons ” will | 
remind the reader a good deal of Mrs. Trollope’s mas- | 


| and illustrated collection of stories and adventures, from 
| late books of travels, voyages, &c., intended to instruct 
while it entertains young people ; and one well adapted 
to that end. 


Axecportres oF Peter tue Great, Emperor or Rves- 
s14.— By the author of a Visit to My Birth-place, &c.— 
London : Grant & Griffith. 


| Gurmpses or Nature, witH Ittustrations. By Mrs. 
' Loudon. London : Grant & Griffith.—This is an account 

of an excursion to the Isle of Wight, made by a papa and 
| mamma, and their little lively and intelligent daughter, 
_ Agnes Merton. Of course, Agnes saw many things that 

were new and strange, and asked her mother many 
pertinent questions ; to which that lady replied in the 
kindest and most satisfactory way ; and thus pleasant 
if not very profound dialogues pass between them, gen- 
erally on subjects of natural history or about the sur- 
| rounding objects and scenery. The little tome is very 
prettily illustrated. 

Ruopa ; or, THE Excectience or Cuarity. By the 
Author of the Cottage on the Common, &e. Grant & 
| Griffith —A nice little story this, for very little girls ; 
but are not the villagers, in all such cases, grateful and 
| adoring overmuch to their benefactors ! 


Tare Littte Macazine or Uservcy and ENTeRTainine 
Know.epce. London: Gilbert.—aA selection of pieces 
in prose and verse for the use of young persons, and con- 
taining many good things. 


SKETCHES OF NATURE; COMPRISING VIEWS OF ZOOLOGY, 
Botany, aND Geo.ocy, Illustrated by original poetry. 
By Julia Lucretia Guinnes. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.—This is a very neatly printed, embellished, and 
altogether pretty book, about birds and flowers, and all 
| manner of delightful things ; and one which we consider 

peculiarly adapted to attract and improve young persons, 
_ both from the choice and the variety of the subjects, and 
the elegance and accuracy of the authorship. 


| aii 


SERIAL WORKS. 

Mvrray’s Cotontat anp Home Liprary. Nos. L ann 
I1.— Borrow’s Biste 1x Spain.—The first-fraits of this 
new enterprise in publishing is, that a fresh work, which 
_ sells at a high price, and which must remain in copyright 
_ till the present generation has passed away, appearsat the 
cost of five shillings. It is moreover printed on a good 
paper, in a very clear legible type ; and if not an ele- 
gant, is a neat enough book. The Corontar Liprary is 
intended to meet that change in the principle of publica- 
tion which is expected to follow the late alteration of the 
law of copyright. Other publishers will follow in the train 
of Mr. Murray ; though it is yet difficult to say how the 
thing will work, as the men in the log-cabins of Canada, 
and in the Bush of Australia, have got that bad custom of 
buying the low-priced ugly American reprints and edi- 
tions, which will not be easily overcome, | 
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64 LITERARY 

Tae Britisu Minstrev. Parts 6, 7,8, 9,10. Glasgow: 
William Hamilton.—This is an interesting and cheap 
musical work, which displays both good taste and careful 
selection. It does not aspire to greater originality. We 
propose to give an account of it at a more convenient sea- 
eon; as it concerns a class of readers interesting to our 
associations—young persons whose love of ballad-music, 
songs, and musical literature, is much stronger than their 
purses. 

Tar ILivstratep Epition ov THE Works or Burns. 
Parts 7, 8, 9,10. Glasgow: Blackie & Son.—In these 
Parts, Professor Wilson’s manly and generous estimate 


of the character and genius of Burns is brought to a | 


conclusion. How he does squabash that cold and sneak- 
ing precisian, Josiah Walker! It is dangerous for me- 
diocre men to intermeddle with the sons of genius: 


for as sure as there is a fountain of love and reverence | 
in the heart of man, Genius will one day or other re- | 


venge them. The Life of Burns, by Dr. Currie, also ap- 
pears in the Parts on our table; with the noble character 
of Burns by Carlyle from The Edinburgh Review, and va- 
rious other tributes to the poet’s memory, both in prose 


and verse. The portraits are the Earl of Glencairn; Miss | 


Euphemia Murray, the heroine of the song, “ Blythe was 
she ;’ Mr. Smellie, the philosopher and printer of Edin- 
burgh; and Mr. George Thomson. The landscape and 
scenic illustrations are numerous ; some of them rich, 


and all of them pretty. 


Op EnGianp, a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesi- 
astical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiquities. 
By Charles Knight. Part I.—This Museum consists of 
architectural and scenic plates, fac-similes of all kinds 
of weapons, costumes, coins, &c., whatever, in short, may 
illustrate the Past. The engravings are on wood, in the 
style of those of the Pictorial Histories and Penny Maga- 
zines ; rude, or more correctly, unfinished, but spirited. 
This Part has, as a frontispiece, what is called an illumi- 
nated engraving; the subject being the Coronation Chair. 
It is done by one of those new and favourite processes of 
the day, by which an imitation of rare and costly things 
is obtained at small expense. We begin to think that 
the Past—“hoar antiquity ” and the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, are looming rather large through modern publica- 
tions; that they interfere too much with the necessities of 
the Present, and obscure the prospects of the Future. 
These things may be a pretty amusement enough for 
innocent grown-up idlers; though they are, in this cheap 
guise, after all, often but the rubbish of Art, and the 
lumber of memory. 

Scenery anp Antiquities oF IneELAND. Parts XXIX. 
XX X.—This work is ended; and, to say the truth, it wa: 
about time. The plates have generally been good, and 
often fine ; but there must, of necessity, have been ade- 
gree of sameness or monotony in them, since /ife was 
wanting. The artists have, however, done their duty 
better than the undertaker-general for the letter-press, 
Mr. N. P. Willis. But Mr. Willis, we now learn for the 
first time, had an auxiliary in helping him to do very 
little ; and part of the blame of the meagre notices may 
rest with that gentleman,—if,on the contrary, as we sus- 
pect, the sole merit does not belong to him of anything 
like research or original observation that is to be found 
in the letter-press descriptions. The work, with all this, 
is an elegant one, and not of the ephemeral character 

or flimsy structure of many of the illustrated books ; 
siize Ireland is q lasting subject, 





REGISTER. 


Hiorse-Suor Naits. No. 5.—Minor Hugo here Propose, 
to abolish washing-day, with its disagreeable COncoRj. 
tants, all over the world ; and to have, in defiance @ 
the maxim of Napoleon, all the dirty linen of soe; 
cleaned in Phalanterys, or by joint-stock or COU peratin 
washing companies ; which are, in every locality, 
supersede the stated plague. To this extent, we dare. 
| say, Minor Hugo might obtain nearly the universal sy 
| frage of mankind. But womankind is quite another 
consideration. Those who annihilate the notable hong. 
wife’s washing-day, take away half her life. 








CumMinG’s Foxt’s Book or Martyrs. Parts XXVIII, 
XXIX.—One of these Parts is embellished by a capity 
architectural plate ; a view of the West Bow Head y 
_ Edinburgh, the way by which the Scottish Martyrs wer 
led to the scaffold in the Grassmarket. The History js 
brought down to the last appearance of Latimer. 
| CHampBers’s CycLopp1a or Enouisn Lirerature.— 
| Part XII. goes from Armstrong to Crawford inclusive; 
and contains many apt and elegant extracts. 

Captain KNnox’s Harry Mowpray. Part XI. 

Tue Mitter or Deannaucn. Parts VIII, IX. 

A Seaies or Compositions rrom THE LirurGy. Par 
| II. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS, &c. 


Gutcn’s Lirerary aND ScienTIFIC ALMANACK.—A 
hodge-podge of useful information. Surely we have far too 
many Almanacs, to admit of many really good and use. 
ful ones. 

ConNneLL’s ISLE or Man ALMANAC. 

GLENNY’s GARDENER’S ALMANac for 1844. 

A Visit to THE WiLp West; or, A SKETCH OF THE 
Emera.p Ise puRING THE Past Autumn. By an Eng: 
lish Traveller. 

Lettre a Monsieur de la Martine ; suivie de ls 
Reponse de Monsieur de la Martine, et de celle de 
Messieurs de Genoude et De Lafonet, sur le meme 
sujet.—The sujet is politics—Liberal politics. The Le 
gitimists are not the only party in France at present is 
a state of fermentation. 

REMARKS ON THE LiGut-HoUSE SystEM or Great Br 
TAIN. By John Baldry Redman. 

Tue Cotp-water Cure. By Edwin Lee, Esq.—This 
pamphlet is meant to counteract the partial or one-sided 
views given of the cures performed at Graffenberg, by 
grateful patients on their return home; and also # 
rescue what is really good in hydropathy from the de 
preciating attacks of some of the medical profession. 

IkeLanD Berore anp Arter tur Union with Great 
Britarx. By Montgomery Martin, Esqy.—The best thing 
in this pamphlet is the query with which it concludes: 
“ Would those who now contend for a repeal of the le 
gislative Union between the two Islands agree to am 
storation of the state in which Ireland was previous # 
the Union!” That they would not! They have oo 
and all more sense and patriotisin. 

DiaLoeues Metapnysicat anp Practica. By Jame 
Forest, A.M. Dialogue First, between Space and Time, 
Mind and Matter.— An ingenious attempt to force peopl 
on the discussion of metaphysical questions, somewhst 
as little children are taught or cheated into the element 
of science by ecatechisms. Time and Space talk ia # 
lively and engaging a manner, that we shall be curiow 
tohear what Mind and Matter shall have got to say, 
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A sinall coliection of essays, sketches, and verses ; witli, | we formerly described. 


however incongtuous It may seém, & pleading for the! A Senres or Comfosittoxs rrom tite Lirvrey. By 
géneral adoption of vegetable diet. John Beil, Sculptor. No. 1.—The artist has commenced 


Hints ro Repeaters. By William Johnson Camp- with compositions illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer. 
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frowens Axo Fait, By James Elmstic Duncan.— | and farther develops the gtand temedial seheme, which 


bell. —There is nothing worthy of much attention in this The drawings, which are merely outlines, are free, 


pamphlet. Its author’s system seems neither adapted to flowing, and expressive : we need not say that they are 


soothe nor to cure. all of the figure of groups in attitudes of devotion. 


Remarks ON PaUPERISM, ITS PREVENTION AND RELIEF. 
By John Taylor, A.M. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & | 
Stewart. A series of dissertations on subjects con- | 
nected with publie economy and morals, written in a | 
philosophical spirit. | 

A Peorte’s Epition or Dr. ANDREW Compe’s Priv- | 
CIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION OF | 
Heattu ; BEING THE TWELFTH.—No better addition has | 
been made to the “ Fotks’ Books” than Dr. Combe’s 
contribution. It has, besides the great reduction in | 
price, been revised, added to, and improved throughout. 





ciety’s Office. 


PRocEeDINGS OF THE GENERAL Peace Convention, 
HELD IN LonpDON, IN JuNE 1843. London: Peace So- 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY, CONTAINING THE LAST 
Discoveries, &c., &c. By N. P. Lerebours, Optician to 
the Observatory, Paris. Translated by J. Egerton. 
| Longman & Co.—This work will be peculiarly interest- 
ing, both to scientific men, and to those ingenious persons 
—and they are a numerous class—-who, from curiosity 
are tempted to try experiments in this beautiful art. 
The French are still keeping before us in these processes 
and the work of Lerebours, which is compiled from 


’ 


SequEL TO THE Reat Monster Evi or IrELanp.—In | the communications of Daguerre, Claudet, Arago, &c., 


this sequel Mr. Stapleton goes over his former ground, | Xc., describes the latest improvements and suggestions. 





POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


In the modern Politician’s Calendar, the month of December might aptly enough be termed the Guessing 
Month. 1t is then, and up to the meeting of Parliament, that all sorts of rumours and conjectures are set 
afloat ; that feelers are thrown out by party organs, and tubs are launched to amuse the whale ; while every 
new day demolishes the lie of yesterday, and spreads its more novel fabrication. According to one late rumour, 
the Whigs and Tories are to coalesce; in order, we presume, that a strony government may show a bold face 
to the country and the Anti-Corn-Law League, and save as much of the wreck of “ Landlords’ Protection” as is 
now possible. Other reports make the Whigs and Radicals fraternize, but forget to say for what purpose. 
Certainly not to carry a fixed duty on imported corn, and make a final stand upon the grand Russell prin- 
ciple of Finality. Reports, quite as extravagant, hint at Sir Robert Peel being about to become a Total 
Repealer! In the midst of these contradictory rumours, whether circulated by the quidnuncs of the 
Clubs, or by Editors at their wit’s end for a new idea, and fond of being imagined in the secrets of the 
Government or the Opposition, we may mention a fresh report that has more of novelty to recommend 
it, with quite as much probability as any of those which have enlightened or amused the public during 
the currency of the Guessing Month. It is whispered in “ high circles,” that it is understood to be the intention of 
“a great personage,” on the first hitch, which cannot be very far distant, to send fur Earl Spencer, who lately made 
so emphatic a declaration for Free Trade, and against fixed duties, sliding-scales, and all the other apparatus of 
monopoly. We do not see that the love of retirement, or any consideration of self, could absolve Earl Spencer from 
obeying the commands of his Sovereign in the contemplated emergency. He will, no doubt, receive ample 
powers to form a broad-based and really Liberal Administration ; fitted to meet the exigencies of the times, 
and calculated by ability, integrity, and moral influence, to gain the support and win the confidenee of every 
class of citizens. It is, however, believed that Earl Spencer will on no consideration accept of offiee. But is 
this a conjuncture in which a good man, with the power to serve his country, can conscientiously decline the 
responsibilities of place, on the mere plea of disinclination! Or if determined against place, then the new and 
anomalous office of Director-General of the Cabinet, and umpire of public affairs, held at present by the Duke of 
Wellington, may be vacant ; and it cannot be more unconstitutional when held by a peaceful, sagacious, and 
Free Trade Earl, than by a warlike and Conservative Duke. If ever there was a time when, leaving factions 
motives and party interests to those that like them and thrive by them, enlightened and unanimous councils 
and energetic measures were required, it is now ; and from what party Administration, whether represented by 
Sir Robert Peel or by Lord John Russell, can the nation rationally hope for what it urgently requires ? 

These rumours and speculations may seem idle enough, and perhaps they are so; but not so the pertinent 
question, That if Sir Robert Peel be not the man who is either to work out the salvation of the commonwealth, 
or even to lend a helping-hand in finishing what the League have all but accomplished without, or in spite of Whig 
va Tory help or opposition, who, then, is that man! Where are we to look for him? And if none such be found 
in the Whig or Tory ranks, the next question is—Does the country possess none of the desired material! Is 
there not intelligence and virtue sufficient in its own bosom to guide its councils and to save itself! In the heart 
of the people of America and of France, the rulers of France and America are looked for, and found, ys we 
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presume, it is expected to be in Ireland, should that country ever become an independent kingdom. England 
alone, though nearly all its science, knowledge, business talent, and enterprise, are to be found among its 
middle-classes, must be governed exclusively by its aristocracy ; by Whig and Tory alternatively, as of heredj. 
tary right ! When the Queen shall verify the above rumour (for which we do not vouch) by sending for Earl Spencer 
to aid her with his advice as to how a new government may best be framed, we anticipate that “Honest Lond 
Althorpe ” will act upon the simple and true principle of, in every case, recommending the man best adapted 
for the office ; that he will—to illustrate our opinion—point out Mr. Rowland Hill for Post-Master-General, as 
infinitely the best choice that could be made ; and Mr. Macgregor, Mr. Cobden, or Mr. Grote, for the Board 
of Trade. Either Mr. Joseph Hume or a reformed Sir Robert Peel might make a very fair Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. Weare not so sure of Joseph Sturge, a man of peace, succeeding Lord Palmerston and Aberdeen — 


as Foreign Secretary; but are next to certain, that Lord Dunfermline would be pointed out as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. We, however, merely enunciate the principle on which the new Ministry might be formed, and do not 
pretend to enter into details. Nor do we give currency to these rumours merely to raise a foolish laugh ; but 
in the sober assurance, that official appointments must be made on this principle, before there can be either 
peace in Ireland, or prosperity in England. 

At the feet of a very different sort of Gamaliel from Lord Spencer, the young Queen is said to have been in. 
doctrinated in the principles of the British Constitution ; but now it is desirable, that from such men as his Lord. 
ship she should learn somewhat more than she can yet know, of the condition and the wants of the British 
people ; and that their influence were felt in her Councils, although their presence might not be visible there, 
It is quite true, that no monarch, no government, can, all at once, make a whole people wise, good, and 
- happy; but every government has the power to remove those impediments which render it impossible fora 
large proportion of the people to emancipate themselves from the thraldom of ignorance, poverty, and vice, 
And the first and great preparatory step, in the case of our own country, is doing the people the bare justice to 
unfetter their industry, and lighten their burdens; or in plain words, which are best,—to prevent the landlords’ 
and monopolists’ grasp from longer reaching their pockets and their bread-baskets. 

In speculating upon changes in the Administration, or of Lord John Russell taking, for a time, the place of 
Sir Robert Peel, no one appears to get farther than the hackneyed idea, that, as a matter of course, the Whigs 
must come in ; because Sir Robert Peel has lost the confidence of the middle-classes, and is distrusted and de- 
serted by the High Tories. Noone seems to believe the Premier possessed of that moral courage, of that confi- 
dence in himself, and that strength of purpose which, by arousing the enthusiasm of the country, might makethe 
day of his apparent defeat the birth-hour of his ultimate triumph. And yet so timid is dishonesty, that some of the 
Whigs seem in trepidation lest the manceuvring Sir Robert should once more forestall them, by all at once giving 
effect to his “ abstract principles.” However this may be, Sir Robert will assuredly not stoop to pick up the 
abortive Whig “fixed duty.” That is now repudiated by everybody but Whigs. They need not be alarmed 
for Sir Robert’s manceuvres here. 

In the possible or probable accession of the Whigs to office, upon the certainly not-improbable downfall of Peel 
—too wise and conscientious to be a mere Tory tool, and, perhaps, too prejudiced and timid to become a Liberal 
even on merely fiscal questions—we do not see, as many seem to do, a merely simple and natural sequence 
of events ; but, on the contrary, one to be jealously watched and strictly scrutinized. With what new 
claim do the Whigs propose themselves for office? Have they changed either their faith or practice since 
1841! Were they not less Reformers in that year than in 1836? Then we had a section of them, headed by 
Lord Durham, patronizing, at the least, Household Suffrage, or a Five Pound Qualification. Since that period, 
every recurring election has more forcibly demonstrated the defects of the Reform Bill; originally a very 
imperfect machine, and one requiring constant cobbling in all its parts. But the more of feebleness and 
inaptitude that was discovered in its rickety frame, the more dear has it become to its doating parent, Lord 
John Russell. In the meanwhile the Whigs have retrograded so far, that Lord Durham’s plan is wholly for- 
gotten ; and now we have only Chartists, Complete Suffrage Liberals, (both Total Repealers,) and Finality 
Whigs with the party badge of a fixed duty, Now, we ask, Could the accession of this last party to power do 
anything but damage the cause of Free Trade, and of farther Reform in the Representation ? Should the Whigs be 
suffered to shuffle into place, in virtue of party prestige, the same men that they went out, followed by the 
regret of no man save their own host of retainers and expectants! If Sir Robert Peel will do nothing, while he 
in effect confesses that he knows much is wanted which he is in theory inclined to approve, let him 
depart! But what is Lord John Russell to do? What great measure does he propose, and what are 
his powers to carry it! Any truly great measure which an honest and able government might bring for- 
ward, would, in fact, carry itself in its own strength. But dare we look for such a measure from 
the Whigs! Although we would purchase even the temporary tranquillity of Ireland at almost any 
price, we would not, though the Whigs could ensure us this—which they cannot—see them glide back inte 
office, taking advantage of a distressing emergency, but unpledged to any one good measure. Ireland, 
Earl Spencer may safely tell her Majesty, is not only the “ chief difficulty” of Sir Robert Peel, but must 
long remain the chief difficulty of every British cabinet ; Radical—if such should occur—as well as Whig 
or Tory. The Abolition of the Corn Laws no longer, comparatively, presents any great difficulty. Abolish 
them at once, and the good will soon become apparent; and things adjust themselves in the natural ordef. 
An Extension of the Suffrage presents no great difficulty. Carry the measure, and you remove a fruitful and 
interminable cause of discontent, and ensure a future good. But the strangely-complicated and inveterat@ 
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disease, Which has eaten into the heart’s core of Ireland, has had manifold causes, and will submit to no simple 
or short process of cure, whoever be the State doctors. And let us not forget, that every argument for a govern- 
ment of Whigs—whom O’Connell very sincerely despises—ought to be tenfold more strong for a government of 
Liberals ; of Radicals, with whom the Irish leaders affect to sympathize, and upon whom they could rely for 
something better than Coercion Bills, and an Army of Occupation——But Earl Spencer and Lord Dunfermline 
will be sent for. This ought to be no joke; and Mr. Grote, and Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Rowland Hill will follow. 
1f the Whigs retrograded from 1834, until they took post on Fiinality, and only crept on, when driven, to a 





fixed duty, the country has advanced by great strides, both on the question of Free Trade and Extension of 


the Suffrage; and it now demands,— What token has Lord John Russell given—we take him as the representative 
of his party—that he is less wedded to his idols, landlords’ protection and aristocratic influence in Parliament, 
than before? He had the honesty, whatever may be thought of the modesty, to confess that his Reform Bill 
was contrived to increase the influence of the lords of the soil in the House of the People; which, industry, and 
the extension and wealth of the commercial and manufacturing interests, were gradually undermining. 

From the Whigs, were their reappearance likely, we are entitled to something more than the Total Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which they seem so reluctant to concede, or than the old soothing-system,—the dosing with opiates—if 
not Coercion Bills, for Ireland. We shall not now be greatly overburdened with gratitude to any party in power 
that may concede the Total Repeal of the Corn Laws. The League, backed by the intelligence, and may we not now 
say the enthusiasm of the electoral body and the people, have virtually carried that already. The farmers, the 
first to suffer and the last to be convinced, are awakening at last from a long dream of delusion. Now we should 
grieve to see the harvest sown in care and pain by Cobden and Bright and their associates, reaped by any 
other than the legitimate inheritors—the People ; or its seeds producing nothing better than office to a 
Party. The bringing down the Dagon of Monopoly is the earnest of farther advantages, which ought to be 
strenuously followed up; and we must not be juggled out of them by party fallacies. These Lord 
Spencer is neither apt to be deluded by, nor toemploy. He is a clear-headed, sagacious, moderate Liberal, 
who never pretended to be that suspicious character, a democratic born-aristocrat. He saw through, and 
pointed out, the practical dangers of the Chandos Clause, when true Reformers were deceived by it ; and 
he better understands the principles of social progression than now to declare himself a Finalist. But, 
laying aside Lord Spencer, who is, no doubt, for himself much more happily occupied in private than he could 
be in public life, there can be no necessity for submitting to a Government of either incapable or unwilling Whigs, 
or of Tories in the same predicament. Seven or eight years since, it was a favourite speculation with Liberals, 
to construct, upon paper, a Radical Cabinet. If Radical zeal has in some quarters waxed cold since that period, 
the materials of an efficient Liberal or Radical Government are not less plentiful than then. It would not be 
difficult to nominate for every place in the Cabinet twice over ; and challenge Europe to answer if our men 
are not, save in the accident of birth and family connexion, by their knowledge, activity, honesty of purpose, 
breadth of statesman-like views, and practical business talents, better qualified to perform the functions of Govern- 
ment, than any administration of which we have had experience. Ay; but they would not possess the confidence 
of the country. Now, the confidence of the country they would possess; though they might lack the favour, and 
endure the bitter hostility of the aristocracy. To come to a more specific point : there appears, we have said, to 
be a dread, in some quarters, that Sir Robert Peel may adopt the Whig fixed duty of eight shillings a-quarter, 
or perhaps cut below the Whigs, down to five or six shillings. He surely cannot beso simple. He will not abandon 
his favuurite sliding-scale,— which has, in fact, abandoned him,—merely to replace it by a stale Whig measure, 
to which no man in his senses will longer listen. What, coupled as it was with other measures having a right 
tendency, might, in 1841, have been acquiesced in for a time, it would be weakness to receive now. If Sir Re- 
bert Peel wishes to forestall the Whigs, it can only be by total abolition. 

Whatever becomes of his Tories, the majority of the electoral body will support any Minister who, nailing his 
colours to the mast, declares for Total Repeal. Less will satisfy no member of the League. That Association 
has not, we would hope, in the opinion of the nation, performed its work so badly, that it must all be done over 
again at some future period, in order to get rid of the fermentive dregs of the iniquitous impost, the eight or five 
shilling duty. If the principle of a tax on the people’s food, for the protection, as it is called, of the land- 
owners, be recognised, and retained in any shape, what shall prevent its increase ? We have had half-a- 
dozen changes of sliding-scales and corn-laws within the last thirty years ; and what is to give security against 
other changes and increase in the amount of duty? What shall prevent what is eight shillings this year from 
becoming sixteen shillings in another, or twenty-four shillings in a third? Besides, the effects of Free Trade 
can never have scope for development while any vestige of duty or restriction remains. The League have 
not surely, as we said, done their work in so loose or slovenly a way, that it may be all to do over again in 
another generation. We are not afraid of this ; but then the next settlement must be final. If Sir Robert Peel 
has courage to be the minister that will manfully propose the only admissible terms of final settlement, 
there is, we believe, a spirit in the country that will bear him out. But he has not. It is mere folly to look 
for it. Will Lord John Russell then, sometime between this and next Easter, looking to the triumphant 
Progression of the League—to its geometrical progression—screw his courage to the proper pitch; declare, like Earl 
Spencer, for Total Repeal of the Corn Laws, and also for the abandonment of the Income Tax; and, instead of 
Finality, take up the Suffrage where Lord Durham left it in the lurch eight years since! This is surely 
not much. This is not asking anything either impracticable or visionary ; but it is moving onward—and that 
mere Whigs never will do, Sir Robert Peel has of late been fully more liberal—so far as a flourish of fair 
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words at agricultural fhéetings goos—than, for example, Mr. Laboucliere. Both gentlemen tell the Armers fy 
substance, that since landlords cannot hope much longer to squeeze rack-reuts out of the people, (the agricul. 
thrists included,) the farmers must contrive to squeeze them out of the soil; for “rents must be maintaitied.” 

We have no spirits at this time to speak of Ireland. We anticipate 4 protracted and irritating Trial ; and, 7 
the government has the rare good fortune to obtain a verdict, a grand stroke of graciousness and magna. 
nimity, in the pardon of, at least, the principal culprit, (if he should ever be even sentenced:) and then England 
ahd Ireland will stand on no better terms than before. 





THE LATE MR. SCOTT OF MONKLAW. 


A gentleman of Roxburghshire, who gives us his name, and who is one of the grandsons of the late Mr. Thoma 
Scott, Monklaw, the uncle of Sir Walter Scott, complains of an anecdote related in Mr. Morrison’s Reminiscences of 
Scott, as disparaging to the memory ofhis ancestor. Ashe does not, however, seem to question that Sir Walter tok 
the story exactly as it is related in the Magazine, we cannot see that there is much ground of complaint. The jok 
is, we believe, a common one to Fife, Orkney, and perhaps other places—of some ingenious and musical Laird be. 


- guiling the time by the invention, now of cat, now of pig Harmonicons ; for we have heard of both instruments, 


The Orkney one, we think it was, that began with the bass grunt or trombone of the old boar ; and, of course 
ascended to the childish treble of the last littered pig. Sundhope, about which the complainant seems at a loss, is 
the name of a sheep-farm in Yarrow, and of other places ; but were we to shift the scene from Monklaw to Sund. 
hope, we might have another grave complaint lodged against injustice to some Sundhope’s memory.— Nobody 
can have known muck of Sir Walter Scott, who is not well aware, that he never suffered a good story to lose in th 
telling, and that he rarely gave the tame literal edition of a joke. 

As to the story of “ Halter for halter,” we have no doubt that Monklew was himself, on this occasion, the losing 
jockey. Many a worthy and grave old gentleman has, in his time, been engaged in affairs in which, though of no great 
turpitude, they might not think it edifying to figure as principals in the eyes of the sportive younkers, to whom it 
was their business to teach sage saws of experience. Mr. Scott of Monklaw enjoys posthumous fame enough asa 
horse-dealer, to bear up against having been for once deceived. We now insert the letter :— 


Sir,—In the December Number of your Magazine, Mr. Morrison, in his “ Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott,” rm 
lates some anecdotes of Sir Walter’s uncle, Mr. Thomas Scott, Monklaw. These anecdotes are trifling in themselves, 
and unworthy of notice, were it not that they are misapplied. Sir Walter is made to say, “ My uncle tells of a mos 
wonderful bagpipe which he constructed,’ &¢. Now, | by no means would imply that Sir Walter Scott never spoke 
these words ; but I do unhesitatingly assert, that Mr. Scott of Monklaw never told him any such thing as that “hk 
constructed,” &e. There must have been a slip of memory. 

I resided at Monklaw, with Mr. Scott, for some years ; and have heard many of his stories and anecdotes, ané, 
amongst others, “ Sundhope and his cats.” Who Sundhope was, I cannot say ; but the story intimated, that k 
never successfully completed his instrument, chiefly from the want of a sufficiently good bass tom-cat, for a low 
note. Now, this story was invariably told, and listened to as a joke ; and so far from being related as personal t 
Mr. Seott himself, was never, so far as I am aware, stated to have any connexion with facts. When Mr. Morriso 
says, “ On this singular instrument, Monklaw affirmed he could play several slow tunes,” he may well add—* but! 
never heard his performance.” 

I have heard the story of “ Halter for halter ;” but never heard Mr. Scott speak as if he had any concern with 
the affair of the blind horse. 

1 am your obedient Servant, 
ONE oF Mr. Scott’s Granpsons. 





Printed by Wititam Tait, 107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
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